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^jiAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 


CHArXER  I. 
^   Mm^^  Amhition„.,Buonaparte  is  arrested,  and  loses 


,^  his  C€mmand...,jinecdote  of  his  Industri/....Refuses  a  Com* 
^nandin  the  Infantry „».Commands  an  unsuccessful  Expedi^ 

,  tion  against  Ajaccio.., .Buonaparte  in  London,, „Ife  sinks 
into  obscurity. ...The  Sections  at  Paris  dislike  some  Paris 
of , the  new  Constitution, ...Disturbances  arise,  and  the  Con^ 
xiAiHon  detlare  their  Sittings  permanent. •.•Troops  enter 
"'  Paris.;  an(^<MenoUy  temporising  with  the  armed  Citizens, 
loses  the  chief  Command ,  which  is  given  to  Barras.,..He 
TfgfpointSt  J^uonapartc  Second  in  Command. ...The  \3th  of 
VendifHiaire... .Horrible  Slaughter  of  the  Parisians^  by  the 
Conventional  Troops  under  Barras  and  Buonaparte....Mo*  * 

fives  whichinduced  the  Citizens  to  arm....Barras*s  Appro^ 
hation  of  Buonaparte. ..^The  Convention  dissolved..,,A 
Suipmary  of  the  Invents  z^hich  occurred  during  its  <SiY* 
tingilt       ^ 

JBl  PAASION  for  military  glory  is  inseparable  from  great 
milifaa  talents :  he^  whose  capacity  and  personal  services 
ha^lppfi  in  successfully  terminating  an 

expl4^^  great  liiagnitude^  or  danger,  will  court  j^n  op- 
poituriltylbf  procuring  further  fame:  he  will  eagprJy  seek 
in  other  flilds  for  olher  laurels :  and  should  he  even  be 
disappoiftttd  in  a  fresh  adventure,  this,  with  the  remem- 
|)rance,  of  farmer  good  fortune^  will  stimulate  him  to 
more  vigorous  exertiooi; :  his  ardour  will  be  tempered  by 


cautiofiy  and  a  determined  perseverance  MM  ensure  ulti- 
mate prosperity  to  hi^  pursuits.  Experience  will  counsel 
the  wise  injl|€ir  career  <  and  though  they  nia;f^  reject 
the  suggestions  of  timidity,  they  will  not  refuse  to 'be 
guided  by  prudence.  v     *  A; 

The  young  General,  Buonaparte,  after  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  in  whicl)  his  achievements  were  so  cons()icuo<ts, 
and  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  General,  was  sent  to -^ 
Nice,  but  was  arrested  there  by  Beffroi,  the  deputy,  wha^  ^* 
previously  displaced  him  from  his  command.     He  was 
charged  with  being  a  Terrorist,  and  with  his  conduct  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Toulon,  having  been  sanguinary  Ujmtdr 
the  persecuted  inhabitants:  he  was  soon  released,  out  he'    . 
lost  his  command  in  the  artillery,  although  he  was  not 
discharged  the  service;  he  was  offered  a  command  in  • 
the  infantry,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it. 

During  his  stay  at  Nice  the  events  of  the  war  offeredt 
materials  of  great  vafue,  to  a  mind  so  imbued  with  mili- 
tary enthusiasm :  he  was  almost  constantly  employed,  and 
spent  many  hours  of  the  night  in  study.  One  of  his  .^ 
friends,  on  a  very  particular  occasion,  went  to  his  apart«^ 
meats,  long  before  da^-,  and  not  doubting  but  he  was  in 
bed,  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him 
too  abruptly;  but,  upon  entering  his  ctieamber,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  Buonaparte  dressed,  as  1u  the  day,  with 
plans,  maps,  and  numerous  books  lying  around  him. 
'^  What,"  said  his  friend,  ^'  not  yet  in  bed?"— *In  bfed,'" 
answered  Buonaparte,  "  I  am  already  risen." — fi  Iq|i(ec/d,S 
observed  the  other,  "what  so  earlv?" — ".  Yes  so  elirlv; 
two  or  three  hours  are  enough  for  sleep."  ^' 

Soon  after  he  was  free  from  arrest  he  hastened  A  ParFs 
to  lodge  his  complaints.  Aubry,'  the  representative^  wIkj 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  military  department  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  refused  him  any  thipg  monr 
than  the  commission  ii^  the  infantry  he  had  been  before 
offered.  Buonaparte  demanded  his  disrhargo,  which  was 
refused:  h«i  then  asked  permisf^iou  Iv  retire  to  Con!>taiui« 


t 


toople,  in  all  probabiliqr  with  a  view  of  serving  in  the, 
Turkish  army,  but  this  was  also  refused. 

He  dbtained,  howeveri  in  the  year  1794>  the  command 
of  ^n  expedition  fitted  out  against  Ajaccio,  bis  native 
towrn,  in  the  island  of  Corsica :  he  was  repulsed,  bow- 
if^er,  in  the  attempt,  by  one  of  his  own  relations,  named 
Masteria,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  British  service, 
and  had  served  under  General  Elliot,  at  tbe  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated^ 
and  it  returned  to  France. 

Buonapart£  has  been  frequently  said  to  have  been  in 
Xng^L|nd  to  solicit  Government  for  a  commission  in  the 
13rit!alParmy;  the  observation  has  been  denied,  as  often^ 
perhaps,  as  it  has  been  made ;  and  no  authority  having 
l^een  mentioned  to  support  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  in  England  at  all,  has,  at  length,  been  en^ 
tirely  disbelieved.    We*  can,  however,  declare,  that  Buo- 
naparte was  in  England,  but  the  object  of  his  appearance 
here  is  not  known.     He  lodged  at  a  house  in  the  Adelphi^ 
in  the  Strand,  and  remained  in  London  but  a  short  time* 
Xhis  information  was  obtained  from  General  Miranda, 
.personally,  who  says  he  visited  him  in  England  at  the 
time.     We  therefore  give  tbe  fact  from  that  General's 
statement,  which  he  made  on  the  enquiry  being  put  to 
iiim,  during  the  last  time  he  was  in  this  country,  before 
his  expedition  to  South  America:  it  is  probable,  that 
the  period  when  Buonapart6  was  here,  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1733;  for  the  Conveiition,  suspecting 
Jiim^  whilst  be  held  a  command  in  Corsica^  of  tampering, 
witli  others,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the  English,  the 
Depntm  Le  Coarbe,  St.  Michael,  and  two  others,  or- 
dered bis  arrest ;  be  left  the  army  in  consequence,  and 
perhaps  he  came  to  England  immediately,  and  departed 
time  enough  to  be  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

After  Buonaparte  had  been  displaced  from  the  artil- 
lery, and  after  his  ill  success  before  ^accio,  he  remained 
Vol,  11.  B 
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to'  tht  principal  place  irkere  the  Sections  met,  which:|praa 
Lepelletier,  in  order  to  effiect  their  disperBion^  or  deprive 
them  of  their  arms.  The  Deputy  who  had  been  chosen 
to  visit  the  Sections,  an4  General  Menou,  held  long  con«» 
fetences  with  them,  when  they  deolaied  that  tixej  .would 
cheerfully  lay  down  their  arms,  if  the  Convention  woal.d 
disarm  the  Terrorists ;  but,  as  they  had  1)0  authority  to 
come  ta  any  terms  with  the  Sections,  the  troops,  for  tb9 
present,  were  withdrawn  on  both  sides,  whidh  gave  the 
greatest  offence  to  the  Convention,  and  for  which  6ene« 
ral  Menou  was  deprived  of  bis  command* 

.The  Deputy  Barras,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  di«r 
rection  of  the  armed  force,  was  appointed  in  his  room, 
and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a 
general  in  whom  he  could  confide ;  who  then  could  be 
better  qualified  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had 
served  at  Toulon  with  such  success,  as  to  fully  ratify  that 
opinion  he  entertained  of  his  talents,  which  had  induced 
him  .to  appoint  him  a  general;  there  was  no  tirne^  nor  was 
there  any  reason,  for  hesitation ;  he  sent  immediately  for 
Buonaparte,  and  immediately  gave  him  the  second  comr 
mand  of  the  Conventional  troops  then  in  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Sections  beat  to  arms,  and  ap^ 
peared  every  moment  more  serious  in  their  military  pre** 
parations.  The  inhabitants  were  awakened  at  midnight 
by  the  sound  -of.  drums,  and  a  knocking  at  alnlost  every 
door  accompanied  with  the  incessant  crj  of  ^'  To  arms,  to 
arms,  citizens!  every  one  to  his  section — liberty  or  death.^ 
This  did  not  produce  any  material  effect,  as  the  people 
in  general  did  not  suppose  that  the  intended  assault  was 
to  be  made  at  night*  About  noon,  however,  the  next 
day,  the  celebrated  13th  of  Vendemiaire  (5th  October),  the 
people  were  again  in  motion,  with  a  view  to  march  their 
forces  against  the  Thuilleries. 

The  troops  of  the  Convention  extended  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  along  thequays  on  the  right  bank- of  the  Seine,  to 
the 'Champs  £ly86es,  and  were  continued  to  The  Bqu* 
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tev^dsi  the  t>eoplC^occnpied  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  tht« 
Place  de.Vendoitte,  St.  Roch,  and- the  Plaoe  du  Palais 
Royal.  The  Conventioa  had  deceived  the  people,  during 
the  morning,  in  sending  messages  to  the  Sections,  and  in 
receiving  ahd  discussing  propositions  for  peace,  ivhilst 
they  gained  time  for  reinforcing  their  positions,  and  en* 
couraging  the  troops  to  fire  upon  the  people  when  com- 
manded. The  debates  in  the  Convention,  and  messages 
and  letters  to  General  Danican,  who  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  Parisians,  kept  the  people  discussing  in- 
stead of  fighting ;  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  the 
post  of  the  citizens  at  St.  Roch  was  suddenly  fired  upoa 
from  a  house  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Dauphin,  and  a  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage  commenced. 

During  the  time  that  the  citizens  on  the  Northern  side 
of  the  rivei^  were  engaged  in  close  and  terrible  combat^ 
Ifaose  who  were  on  the  opposite  were  attempting  to  reach 
the  Convention  by  the  quay  of  Voltaire,  although  the 
cannon  of  the  Convention,  which  defended  each  end  of 
the  bridge,  presented  to  their  view  a  most  menacing  ap- 
pearance*  The  conflict  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  was 
-  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  commander  of  the  column 
having  endeavoured  to  force  the  passage,  even  without 
Artillery,  and  but  ill  provided  with  ammunition,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  was  made,  which  instantly  dispersed 
his  followers :  the  artillery  was  commanded  by  Buona- 
parte. The  battle  near  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  Con- 
vention was  sitting,  raged  With  great  obstinsicy,  the  can- 
non having  been  frequently  seized  upon  by  the  insurgents^ 
and  as  often  retaken  by  the  national  troops.  Though 
the  sectionaiies  were  destitute  of  artillery,  they  made  a 
gallaht  oposition,  and,  after  many  severe  repulses,  they 
strll  returned  to  th^  charge,  and  did  not  retreat  till  Ufter 
a  bloody  conflict,  Mrhich  lasted  four  hours.  In  the  space 
of  two  hours  the  firitig  of  the  cannon  wcw  heard  again, 
which  did  riot  terminate  till  midnight,  when  the  troops  of 
'the  Convention  became  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
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tttici  routed  the  eitizetis  st  erery  post. '  The  church  o^fiU 
Kocb,  and  the  Palais  d'Egalite,  were  forced:  the  gates 
were  burst  open  by  the  cannon^  and  the  people  who  had 
taken  refuge  withm  the  walls,  were  slaughtered.  During 
the  conflict  the  few  deputies  who  were  in  the  Conyention, 
lentained  in  their  places>  with  their  president  at  their 
liead.  Many  of  the  other  deputies  mixed  with  the  troops 
who  were  without.  The  number  of  the  people  slain  on 
this  memorable  day,  has  been  stated  to  have  been  8,000. 

The  opposition  of  the  Sections  origincted  from  the  in«- 
dignatioa  which  the  people  of  France  felt  at  the  idea  of 
nen  Ulegdly  usurping  a  power^  which  they  had>  in  their 
opinion,  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  retaining,  by 
giving  their  sanction  to  a  system  of  tyranny,  which  they 
ought  to  have  opposed  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  It 
iras  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  representation 
to  talk  of  re-electing  themselves.  Upon  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  done  so  for  two  years,  they  might  con-i 
tinue  for  life,  and  thus  establish  a  system  of  tyranny  in- 
finitely more  odious  than  even  absolute  monarchy.  The 
people  felt  the  ignominy,  and  suffered  tbe.calamities  re« 
salting  from  their  dastardly  submission  to  the  Mountain 
party  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793.  When  relieved  from 
-  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  they  had  made  frequent  and 
solemn  asseverations  to  live  free  or  perish ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  they  beheld  the  Convention  ready  to  act  a 
Slew  scene  of  tyranny,  they  determined  to  oppose  every 
infringement  of  their  rights  to  the  last  extrepiity.  The 
Sections  had  a  good  qause;  but  they,  unfortunately, 
adopted  a  aiethod  for  the  attainment  of  their  object 
^  which  is  seldom  crowned  with  success.  They  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  danger  of  procrastination  by  the 
promptitude  of  their  former  tyrants,  and  they  now,  un- 
fortunately, were  too  premature  in  (exerting  themselves 
before  tney  had  concentrated  their  means  and  their  re* 
sources*  Military  commissions  were  instituted:  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sections  were  tried,  condemned,  ai^^l 
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executed;  and  those  who  were  absent  wer6  oadawedt 
This  insurrectiou  was  confined  to  Paris  and  its  Ticinity ; 
for  9ome  of  the  commuiies  had  their  arms  forcibly  taken 
from  them  while  on  their  march  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Sections.  The  next  business  of  the  Conrention  was,  to 
declare  that  the  laws  of  the  5tb  and  13th  Frnctidor,  had 
a  great  n^iyority  of  the  nation  in  their  favour;  an  asser-t 
tion  which  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted  since  they 
were  often  blended  with  the  constitutional  code,  and  as  a 
part  of  it,  ignorantly  received,  even  whik  their  spirit  and 
intenticm  gave  the  highest  disgust* 

BarraSt  on  this  occasion,  having  had  the  chief  com<- 
mand,  received  all  thie  honours  and  nU  the  credit  that  the 
Convention  attached  to  the  services  pf  the.  day.  The 
distinguished  share  that  Buonaparte  had  jn  the  affair,  was 
extinguished  by  the  superior  pretension  of  his  superior. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  was  not  by  any  means 
likely  to  endear  him  to  the  Parisians;  but  he  acquired 
iiotice,  and  Barras  became,  at  length,  so  well  satisfied 
frith  his  conduct,  that  he  took  an  early  opportunity  ^re« 
frarding  his  important  achievement  on  the  ever  to  be  re-* 
membe^ed  day  of  Vendemiaire. 

About  this  period  a  Commission  of  Five  members, 
was  nominated  for  the  purpose  pf  considering  the  most 
effectual  means  to  be  adopted  for  saving  the  country ;  and 
ias  in  time  past,  this  has  been  a  party  plirase,  or  ahnost  a 
watch-ward  for  carrying  into  effect  some  revolutionary 
measure,  it  gave,  on  that  account,  a  considerable  degree 
of  alarm.  The  Convention,  it  is  true,  were  now  prepar- 
ed, either  from  principle  or  timidity,  to  adopt  any  mea« 
sure  that  might  be  proposed  by  the  Jacobins ;  but  Thi- 
beaudeau  d/eclared,  with  undaunted  fortitude,  that  he 
would  much  rather  perish,  than  submit  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  tyranny  as  had  been  happily  subverted. 
]He  insisted  that  the  Commission  of  Five  should  be  im- 
^lediately  abolished,  which  he  compared  to  the  infernal 

Vol.  11.  c 
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Sinr  Chamber  of  England;  and  that  nothing  but  the  con^ 
stitution  ifaould  be  the  iaw  of  the  land  on  the.  day  nomi-' 
Dated  by  the  people.  He  was  ably  and  wai-mly  seconded 
by  La  Reveillere  Lepaax,  and  the  affair  dropped.  The 
report  given  in  by  the  Commission^  which  recA>nunencled 
the  sitting  of  the  Conveation  to  be  made  permanent  waa 
annulled  ;  tod,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  law,  the  $7tli 
October,  the  president  declared  that  the  National  Con-* 
vention  was  dissolved. 

The  sitting  of  this  Convention  continued  37  fnOnthsand 
four  days:  they  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  successor 
of  an  hundred  kings,  and,  in  one  day,  broke  the  sceptre, 
for  which  an  existence  of  fourteen  centuries  had  procur- 
ed ialmost  a  religious  veneration:  they  converted  France 
into  an  armed  nation,  which  sent  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  into  the  "field  to  repel  its  enemies,  and  who  defeated 
the  combination  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  continent, 
and  subdued  Holland.  This  Convention  enacted  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  laws,  and,  during  its  con* 
tinuance,  three  hundred  and  sixty  conspiracies,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  insurrections  were  denounced;  and 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  put 
to  death  by  the  guillotine.  The  civiLwar  at  Lyons  cost 
thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  that  at  Mars- 
eilles seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  At  Toulon  four- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  lives  were 
destroyed ;  and  in  the  South,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  perished.  The  war 
in  La  Vendee  caused  the  destruction  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  dwellings. 
Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons  com- 
mited  suicide,  through  terror  of  the  dreadful  enormities, 
the  massacres,  and  the  legal  cruelties,  that  were  commit- 
ed;  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  women  died  of 
premature  deliveries,  from  the  same  cause;  twenty  thou- 
sand human  beings  died  of  famine,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  were  driven  to  incurable  insanity.    In 
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the  colonies  one  hundred  and  twenty^foar  thousand  white 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  sixty  thousand  people 
of  colour  were  massacred,  and  two  towns  and  three  thou- 
sand  two  hundred  habitations  burnt.  The  loss  of  men  by 
the  war  alone,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Emigrants,  were  forever 
excluded  from  entering  France.  These  were  the  events 
that  occurred  during  the  existence  of  that  Conventioni 
Tvhich,  when  its  power  over  property  and  existence'was 
departing  from  it,  ended  its  sittings,  by  decreeing,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished  at  the  ter* 
jnihation  of  the  war ! 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Appoiritment  oftht  FrencK Executive  Directory. ...Vnit 
bf  Buonaparte  to  Camot...*Buojiapart6  appointed  to  Com^ 
^andthe  Jrmy  of  the  Interior.. ..Expeditionto  Quiberon.... 
JjU^emburgh  surrenders  to  the  French....They  take  Dussel- 
dorff  and  Manheim.,..The  Austrians  compel  the  French  to 
retreat,  and  retake  MaHheim...»Cessation  of  Hostilities  Jf- 
twem  France  and  Austria.,..Great  Britain  declares  War 
against  Holland.,..The  British  take  the  Duch  East  India 
Settlements^  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. ...Insurrections  in 
the  British  West-India  Isla7ids....War  reith  the  Maroons.... 
The  FfeTich  take  a  JNumber  of  English  MeHhantmen...* 
Stofflet  and  Charette  taken  anfi  shot. 

jTHE  Convention  terminated   its  sittings,  by  resolving 

itself  into  an  electoral  body,  to  complete  the  members 

deficient  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  agreeable  to 

the    constitutional,  decriee.      On   the    Council  of   Five 

•  Hundred  and  the  Council  of  Ancients  being  formed,  they 

retired  to  their  respective  halls.     On  the  29th  of  October 

the  Council,  of  Ancients  appointed  Larevelliere  Lepaux, 

their  president ;  aiid  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  electa 

ed  Danou  for  their  president.    On  the  SUt  a  list  of  50 

names  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  from 

whom  they  proceeded  Ho  elect  an  Executive  Directory  of 

five  persons,  and  Lepaux,  Letourneur,  Rewbel,  Sieyes^ 

and  Barras,  were  declared  duly  elected.    Sjeyes  declined 

accepting  the  office,  and  the  council  chose  Carnot  in  his 

iroom. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembburg  was  appointed  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Executive  Directory,  and  was  to  take  the. 
name  of  the  Pajace  of  the  Directory..  ^  The  costume  of 
the  Directoi-B  was  very  magoi^cient;  'the  constitution  or- 
dained thM  tliey.  should.  iMfiftii  it.  nvhehever  they  gave  au* 
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^ience :  tli^  legislative  authorities  were  also  llabited  in 
their  halls  in  very  showy  dresses.  The  splendid  appear* 
anoe  which  the  new  governmeiH  assumed^  was  intended 
to  inspire  the  people' with  veneration  and  respect:  the 
constitution  of  the  Kepublic,  seemed  by  this  attention  to 
parade,  to  anticipate  the  probability,  that  the  multitude 
would  not  otherwise  honour  their  rulers.  The  sternness 
of  the  Republicans  was  visible,  through  their  trappings; 
if  their  other  virtues  were  not  seen,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  concealed  by  the  robes  qf  office.  Some  few, 
however,  amid  the  gaudy  constellation,  shone  out  with 
pure  and  undiminished  lustre. 

The  reason  assigned  for  choosing  terrorists  to  consti* 
tute  the  executive  power,  in  opposition  to  men  of  iliore 
rational  principles  and  moderate  views,  was  that  nothing 
less  could  prevent  the  Royal  party  from  becoming  ulti*  . 
mately  victorious — that  the  moment  called  aloud  for  ar« 
<lent  spirits  and  violent  measures — for  men  to  act  in  that 
public  capacity,  who  would  stand  more  in  need  of  a  curb 
than  a  stimulus.     No  danger,  it  was  contended,  could 
epring  from  the  nomination  of  Jacobins  to  offices  of  pub'^ 
lie  trust,  since  the  odium  poured  upon  them  by  the  peo- 
ple was  almost  universal:  and,  therefore,  if  they  should 
ever  presume  to  proceed  beyond  proper  bounds^  the  na^ 
tion  would  be  unanimous  in  accelerutiiig  their  destruc* 
tion;  but  how  many  individuals  of  corrupt  principles^ 
and  infamous  conduct,  have  in  different  countries  placed 
themselves  by  degrees  beyond  the  reach  of  responsibility ! 
how  many  atrocious  crimes  did  Robespierre  perpetrate 
before  his  death  atoned  for  his  guilt ! 

After  thfe  inauguration  of  the  Directory,  Buonaparte, 
c^  General  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  waited  on  each  of 
the  five  t)irectors.  Camot,  who  succeeded  Sieyes,  lived 
.  at  the  top  of  a  house  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Luxem- 
-bourg,  his  official  apartments  not  being  ready :  it  was  on 
a  Monday  that  Buonaparte  presented  himself,  which  was  ' 
the  day  whereon  a  celebrated  writer  regularly  visited 
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Camau  This  person  was  singing  an  air,  accompaniect 
by  a  young  lady  on  the  piano-forte.  The  appearance  of 
JQuonaparle,  a  little  well  made  olive  complexioned  yonth^ 
amid  five  or  six  tall  young  men,  who  seemed  to  pay  him 
great  attention,  was  a  very  surprising  contrast:  he  enter- 
ed the  room,  bowing  with  an  air  of  ease  and  self  posses- 
sion, and  the  author,  in  question,  asked  Camot  who  tlie 
gentlemen  were.  The  Director  answered,  *'  the  General 
i)f  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  and  his  aid-de-campsJ*  His 
dissimilarity  to  such  Generals  as  Santerre  or  Rossignol 
.was  striking.  "  What  is  his  name?"  said  the  author^ 
"  Buonaparte."  "  Has  he  great  military,  skill?"  "  So  it 
is  said."  "  What  has  he  ever  done  that  is  remarkable:" 
"  He  is  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  on  the  day  of  Vendemiaire."  The  shade 
deepened  in  the  countenance  of  the  inquirer;  he  was  one 
of  the  electors  of  V^demiaire;  be  retired  to  an  obscure 
part  of  the  room,  and  observed  the  new  visitor  in  thought* 
fulness  and  silence.  ' 

Buonaparte  seeing  the  young  lady  still  at  her  instru- 
ment, and  the  company  attending  solely  to  him,  said,  "  I 
hiive  put  a  stop  to  your  amusements ;  some  person  was 
singing,  I  beg  I  may  not  interrupt  the  party/*  The 
Director  apologized ;  the  General  insisted,  and  after  two 
or  three  national  airs  had  been  played,  he  rose,  and  took 
his  leave.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  the  conversation 
turned  on  Buonaparte,  and  Carnot  predicted  from  that 
short  interview,,  that  the  youthful  General  would  not 
long  retain  a  command,  that  nn  aspiring  genius  could 
consider  merely  as  a  step  to  future  fame  and  glory. 

Barras  was  not  deficient  in  .discernment:  he  had  a 
quick  perception  of  abilities,  and  he,  therefore,  duly  ap- 
preciated the  exertions  of  Buonaparte  in  the  afiair  of  the 
Sections;  he  saw  that  a  man  endowed  with  so  much  ob«> 
servation  and  energy,  was  fitted  for  a  station  in  which 
vigilance  and  activity  were  essentially  requisite,  and  he 
procured  Buonaparte  to  be  Qd.vanced  to  tb^  command  of 
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the  Army  of  the  Interior:  the  high  rank  which  he  %&» 
quited  by  this  appointment,  was  accompanied  by  ade« 
quate  emolaments,  and  carried  with  it  considerable  in* 
fluence. 

About  the  month  of  ijunein  this  year,  1795,  La  Vendee 
once  more  appeared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  the 
y«ndean  chiefis  were  distrusted,  a  correspondence  with- 
the  English  wbs  intercepted,  Charctte  and  Stofflet  issued 
a  manifesto  on  the  part  of  tlie  Veiideans,  and  civil  war 
again  seemed  inevitabie. 

The  British  government  being  convinced  that  if  France 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  strength  and  re- 
sourcesy  that  she  would  be  too  powerful  for  her  opponents, 
determined  to  attempt  a  descent  on  her  coasts.  A  num*» 
ber  of  reigments  of  Emigrants  were  raised,  and  which 
were  recruited  partly  by  the  unfortunate  Toulonese,  who 
were  saved  from  the  massacre  in  that  city,  and  partly  by 
volirateers  from  ampngst  the  French  prisoners.  Co<unt 
de  Sombreuil,  a  youth  of  intrepid  valour,  and  Count 
d'Hervilly,  engaged  in  the  expedition,  but  the  command 
was  given  to  M .  Puisaye,  who  enjoyed  neither  the  con- 
fidence of  the  troops,  nor  any  reputation  for  military  «« 
bility. 

This  little  army  of  gallant  Frenchmen  had  every  thing 
pleasing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  their  attempt;  they 
w^re  approaching  the  shores  of  their  native  country  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  by  a  rigorous  decree,  and 
were  in  search  of  their  homes,  their  property,  and  their 
kinsmen ;  they  expected  to  restore  tranquility  to  France 
by  their  prowess ;  and  although  the  smallness  of  their 
number  was  incompetent  to  effect  their  project,  they 
carried  with  them  an  immense  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  accoutrements,  with  an  invincible  courage, 
and  an  ardent  zeal:  they  defied   the  whole   power  of 
France,  and  feared  not  to  raise  with  them  in  their  pro- 
gress,  all  the  honourable,  the  virtuous,  and  the  loyal  spi- 
rits of  their  unfortunate  country.    The  expedition  had 
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been  provided  with  a  liberality,  bordering  on  profusion, 
and,  from  the  judicious  equipment  of  their  army,  and  the 
vast  supply  of  arms  and  stores^  which  they  could  distri-f 
bute  on  their  landing,  they  did  not  doubt  of  the  most 
favourable  results. 

■ 

After  being  sixteen  days  at  sea,  the  fleet  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  Quiberon,  and  about  2,500  men  made  good 
their  landing  on  tlie  morning  of  the  27th  of  June,  before 
whom  200  Republicans  appeared  to  m^ke  a  stand,  and 
were  easily  put  to  flight.  Multitudes  of  peasants  came 
from  different  quarters  to  see  the  army,  and  appeared 
very  much  pleased  with  the  expedition.  This  procured 
them  Iai[ge  distributions  of  different  necessaries,,  and  up* 
wards  of  28,000  muskets  were  delivered  to  them»  iqclnd* 
ing  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  Fort  of  Quiberon,  which  contained  about  600  Re* 
publicans,  surrendered  to  M.  d'Hervilly  on  the  3d  of  July, 
It  was  afterwards  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  re^^ 
move  the  main  army  within  the  peninsula  and  fort  of 
Quiberon,  while  M.  Vauban,  who  commanded  some  re- 
gular troops  and  Chouan^  was  to  remain  in  his  station  at 
Carna?,  situated  on  the  north-east  of  Quiberon  Bay,  about 
six  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Auray,  On  the  3d 
and  4th  of  July,  the  Republicans  attacked  the  Chouans> 
who  were  posted  in  the  villages  between  Landwan, 
jSkfindon,  Auray  and  the  army,  when  the  Emigrants  found 
it  impracticable  to  keep  them  to  their  posts.  The  itit- 
serable  inliabitants  of  Cavn-cC,  and  its  vicinity,  were  filled 
with  consternation  at  the  departure  of  the  Emigrant 
&rmy.  The  Republicans  had  obtained  the  most  accurate 
intelligence  respecting  every  movement  of  their  antago^ 
nists,  and,  thepefore,  they  were  no  sooner  within  thq 
peninsula  than  they  .attacked  Cam^,  and  all  their  other 
posts.  Part  of  th^  Emigrants  saved  themeselves  by  the 
British  boats,  while  tiie  rest  were  pursued  under  tiie  can^ 
lion  of  the  fort. 
''  The  Convention  being  informed  of  these  attempts  in 
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Brittany,  dispatched  Blad  and  Tallien  to  raise  the  neigh# 
bouring  departments,  whilst  General  Hoche  organised  aa 

.  ^rmy;  he  forced  the  Emigrants  to  withdraw  to  the  camp 
of  Konsteq,  under  the  protection  of  the  fort  of  Pentbievrei 
nrhibt  he  himself  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Barbe,  and 
4eiitni8ted  General  Lemoine  with  the  construction  of 
Btrong  works  qn  the  heights  of  St.  Barbe,  which  is  so 
aitaatedy  |tt  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  from  the  maia 
laod^  that  it  commands  the  communication.  Every  per^. 
ion  of  discernment  in  the  Emigrant  army  began  already 
to  discover  the  necessity  of  a  retreat;  but,  far  from  ac«t 
complishing  the  very  object  which  was  proposed  on  re-f 
tiring;  within  the  peninsula,  to  wit^  the  re-establishing 
order ^itb  respect  to  the  stores  and  distributions,  th6 
confusion  and  disorder  increased  in  a  frightful  progres- 
aion.  By  the  orders  of  M.  Puisaye  and  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
tbe  whole  of  the  provisions  on  board  the  transports  were 
disembarked;  and  these  provisions  which  were  destined 
fur  the  use  of  the  army,  were  distributed  among  the 
liordes  of  useless  Chouans,  who  crowded  the  peninsula. 
M-  Puisaye's  army,  consisting  of  Emigrants,  ChouanS;^ 
^d  British,  ^mounted  to  12^000  men,  of  which  5,000 
^ere  selected  for  the  purposes  of  raising  the  blockade,  by 
attacking  the  Republicans,  who  were  entrenched  at  St. 
BarbiS  in  three  different  cahips,  The  Emigrants  carrie4 
the  tiro  first,  and  the  liepifblicans,  under  General  Hum- 
bert, retreated^  with  seieming  confusion ;  bat  on  attaokiug 
the  third,  two  masked  batteries,  of  grape  shot,  were  open- 
ed upon  then^^nd  a  most  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  To 
facilitate  the?  retreat,  the  Emigrants  disencumbered 
themselves  of  their  arms,  their  (cnapi^acks,  aqd  even  theit 
very  shoes,  but  it  is  probable  that  none  of  them  would 
Jiave  escaped,  if  the  firing  from  the  British  fleet  bad  not 
pvt  a  period  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Republicans.     Count 

^4e  Thalmont,  and  many  nobles^  wete  l^ft  dead  on  the 
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field,  and  General  d'Hervilly  was  desper&tely  woundec}, 
and  the  Republicans  took  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

Hoche  attacked  Fort  Pentbievre  with  3^000  men,  led 
on  by  Generals  Humbert  and  Valle^  assisted  by  numbers 
of  deserters  from  the  Royalists:  300  soldiers  secretly 
scaled  the  rocks,  and,  bein;;  favoured  by  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  advanced  works, 
and  planted  the  tri-coloured  flag:  the  entrenched  camps 
of  the  Emigrants  were  forced,  and  M.  Puisaye  being 
wounded,  retired  on  board  one  of  the  English  vessels;  but 
the  Royalists  railled  under  the  gallant  Sombreuil,  who  was 
only  anxious  to  hold  out  until  the  women  and  children, 
who  were  precipitating  themselves  into  the  sea,  had  ob- 
tained an  asylum  on  board  the  English  fleet. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  resist  the  assailants  ;  the  van- 
quished demanded  a  parley,  but  some  of  the  chiefs  took 
that  opportunity  to  escape  in  the  boats  sent  to  their  suc- 
cour; the  firing  recommenced,  and  the  unhappy  Emi- 
grants were  reduced  to  the  deplorable  alternative,  of  either 
perishing  by  the  swords  of  the  victors  or  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  The  accomplished  Sombreuil,  the  Bishop  of 
Dol,  with  the  clergy  who  accompanied  him,  and  nearly 
the  >vhoie  of  the  Emigrant  ofl[icers,  were  taken  and  guil- 
lotined. The  greater  part  of  the  privates,  except  the 
Chouans,  eflectcd  their  escape.  The  Republicans  got 
jK)  less  than  70,000  stand  of  arms,  150,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
all  the  artillery  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  magazines  and 
clothing  for  40,000  men.  Six  ships  laden  with- pro* 
visions,  bratidy  and  rum>  which  had  arrived  on  the  even* 
^ng  previous  to  the  action,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Re* 
publicans. 

The  melancholy  defeat  of  this  expensive  expedition, 
did  not  convince  England  that  the  subjugation  of  France 
was  impossible  by  such  means.  The  fleet  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  continued  off  the  coast  of  Britany  during  the 
lemaining  part  of  the  year,  not  without  hopes  of  atchiev- 
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itig  something  extraordinary  in  favopr  of  the  Royalistfl. 
A  council  of  war  being  held  in  Quiberon  bay,  it  waft 
resolved  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Noir* 
noutier,  irbich  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  people 
of  Vendee.  It  was  in  consequence  attacked;  and,  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  With  considerable  loss.  The  ex* 
travagance  of  this  attempt  with  such  a  force  was  obvious^ 
against  a  fortress  defended  by  120  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
35,000  men.  The  isle  of  Dieu,  however,  was  taken  pos» 
session  of,  and  the  British  cruisers  kept  the  coast  ia 
cohtmual  alarm,  and  intercepted  all  communication  by 
sea. 

This  wretched  predatory  warfare  was  productive  of  no 
advantage,  but  of  the  greatest  calamities,  to  the  brave 
men  who  volunteered  their  services :  the  half  sufficient 
expeditions  of  the  British  were  contemptible ;  and  It  seiem- 
ed  almost  impossible,  for  the  English  cabinet  to  combine 
those  considerations,  which  are  essential  to  the  plan  of 
any  great  or  important  enterprise. 

•  The' campaign  in  Flanders  was  commenced  by  the 
siege  of  Luxembourg,  which  surrendred  to  the  Republi- 
cans  on  the  7th  < of  June.  The  honours  of  war  were 
granted  to  the  soldiers,  on  condition  that  they  would  not 
feerve  against  the  Republic  during  the  war,  unless  ex- 
changed. This  fortress  has  been  deetned  one  of  the 
fitrongest  fortifications  in  Europe.  Its  garrison  consisted 
of  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  celebmted 
Marsfaid  Bender,  and  all  supplies liad  been  cut  off  before 
it  capitulated^  The  greatest  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  General  Jourdan,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  near  Dusseldprff,  and  the  French  got  possession  of 
Dusseldorff,  and  invested  Mentz,  after  the  Austrians  had 
taken  a  strong  position  on  the  Lahn,  between  the  towns 
of  Nassau  and  Diesbourg.  During  these  operations,  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  General  Pichegnr, 
accomplished  the  passage  of  the  river  over  against  Man- 
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\ieith,  which  finQ  iiiy  was  immediately  taken  posscissiod 
o^by  the  Republicans. 

In  the  meantime^  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Jourdaoy  forced  the  posts  occupied  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  Lahn ;  in  consequeuce  of  which  it  crossed  the  MainCi 
and  Meiitz  was  completely  blockaded.  A  division  of  th0 
army  under  General  Pichegru,  received  orders  to  take 
8uch  a  station  as  might  most  effectually  prevent  the  junc« 
tion  of  Clairfait's  army  with  that  of  Marshal  Wurmser^ 
the  latter  of  whom  was  marching  in  great  force  to  relieve 
Manheim,  in  hopes  of  preventing  its  surrender;  but  a' 
part  of  the  French  cavalry  having  proceeded  to  plundet 
the  peasantry,  the  Austrians  returned  to  thfe  charge  and 
surprised  them.  The  infantry  disputed  the  ground  foi; 
some  time  with  great  obstinacy,  but  were  at  last,  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  the  Austrians  troops,  by  rapidly  follows 
ing  up  their  success,  caused  the  whole  division  of  th< 
enemy  to  fall  back  on  Mahheim*  This  t^heck  suggested 
to  the  Republican  Ge;ierals  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
their  pursuit;  and  Jourdan  perceived  that  his  station  was 
Jto  longer  tenable ;  for  the  enemy  had  fallen  on  his  reafi 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  hi4 
artallery* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  negociation  between 
France  and  Prussia^  Prince  Hohenlohe  surprised  the  Re* 
publicans  at  Keiserslautern,  where  they  lost  5,000  men ; 
hot  the  Prussians  having  maxie  immediate  restitution,  the 
treaty  was  continued.  Hohisnlohe  was  at  Frankfort  when 
the  Republicans  passed  the  Rhine,  and  he  is  charged 
with  having  encouraged  Ciairfait  to  attack  them,  by  the 
ioformatioQ  he  communicated  respectilig  the  position 
tiiey  bad  taken,  and  the  Weakness  of  their  force.  The 
French  were  surprised ;  and  General  Jourdan  was  oblige* 
fid  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  commence  a  retreat* 
The  army  of  the  Sambre.and  Meuse  was  immediately  pnr* 
fcued  by  the  enemy,  after  Ciairfait  had  collected  his  scat- 
tered forces  along  the  Neckar;  at  wl^ich  time  General 
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t^icbegni  cfOssfd  the  Bhine,  for  t^  purpose  of  reinforo-^ 
ioj^  the  army  on  the  I^ft,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Man. 
heiiq. .  In  the  meantiine,  the  »riny  under  the  command 
of  Qe^eral  Jourdan  was  hotly  pursued  bj  Clairfait,  aod^ 
aftpr  a  variety  of  skirmishes^  effected  its  retreat  to  Doa^ 
seldorffy  where  it  first  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  garrison 
of  Menu  received  very  powerful  reinforcements,  and  the 
Anstrians  being  under  no  apprehensions  for  its  safety^ 
pfO  of  their  divisions  crossed  the  Rhine  at  different  places^ 
9Qd  commenced  an  attack  on  the  remainder  of  the  French 
ermy,  which  had  been  entrenched  before  that  place,  and 
(exerted  their  strength  to  no  purpose  for  several  months* 
The  Republicans  fought  witli  fury  and  desperation  for  a 
0oostderable  time,  but  were,  at  lengthy  obliged  to  relin- 
^V^ish  all  their  posts^  the  whole  of  their  artillery  having 
\fW9^  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  their  works  denmlished* 

The  Austrians  now  directed  the  greater  part  of  their 
strength  towards  the  Palatinate.  They  were  masters  of 
^he  whole  country  from  Landau  to  the.  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle; at  which  critical  period^  General  Jourdan  collect- 
«d  all  the  Republican  forces  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine; 
wdi  after  leaving  a  strong  party  at  Dusseldorfi^  he  ad- 
vanced, and  checked  the  career  of  the  Austrians  in  that 
quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  town  of  Manheim  wasf 
Vigorously  assaulted  by  the  Austrians,  and  it  now  suffer- 
ed so  severely. from  the  bombardment  as  to  be  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Tlie  French  garrison,  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  relief,  since  the  Austrians  were  in  possession  of 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  surrendered  themselves  as 
prisoners,  of  war,«to  the  amount  of  8,000  men.  In  tlie 
Palatinate^  tb<  Austrians  bad  possession  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  Rhine,  in  a  direction  north-west,  through 
Landau  to  £>eu^  Fonts,  and  from  that,  quarter  their  con- 
quests-extended north  to  the  country  along  the  Moselle 
asftir  as  Treves.  The  Republicans  made  a  most  impetu- 
QUB  assault  upon  the  Austrians,  every  step  was  disputed 
in  the  keenest  manner,  but  tbev  at  length  succeeded,  in 
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im^er  th«  prot«6ti6A  of  three  sbi^ys  of  the  line  and  fenr 
frigates,  was  overtaken,  by  a  French  fleet,  of  nine  sail  of 
the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Richery,  who  had  left  the 
port  of  Toolon  6ut  a  short  time  before.  As  soon  as  the 
British  Commodore  saw  the  French  fleet  making  towardK. 
him  with  a  press  of  sail,  be  gave  the  signal  for  standing 
away  from  them  immediately.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Republican  Admiral  dispatched  bis  frigates  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  merchant  ships.  The  Bedford  and  the 
Formidable,  as  well  as  the  frigates^  effected  their  escape^ 
but  the  retreat  of  the  Censeur  of  74  guns  was  entirely  cut 
off,  and  near  thirty  of  the  merchantmen  fell  into  the  hand$ 
df  the  French. 

During  the  period  of  these  transactions,  the  final  and 
happy  termination  of  civil  war  in  La  Vendee,  seemed  ap* 
p)roaching;  for  those  indefatigable  chiefs,  Stofflet  anct 
Charette,  were  captured  and  shot,  and  the  whole  of  their 
followers  submitted  to  the  constituted  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^ffnbirs  of  Josephine  La  Pager ie,  and  Tlscount  dt 
Seaukarnois....The  Friendship  of  Barras  and  Madame 
Beauharnois....Buonaparte  marries  Madame  Beauhornois, 
<l»i  Carnet  gives  him  the  Command  of  the  Army  of  Italy 
....Buonaparte's  Campaigns  in  Italy.. ..Battle  of 
'^ontenotte.,.. Battle  of  Mellesimo.., .Gallant  Defence  of 
lieutenant  General  Frovera....Battle  of  Dego...,The 
-R'dwA  repulsed  at  Vico.,..Batttlc  of  Mondovi....The 
French  take  CherascOy  S^c.... Peace  zcith  Sardinia. .^.Baona^ 
ptirtSs  Proelamation  to  the  Armij  of  Italij. 

Josephine  La  Pagerle,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age^ 
married  the  Viscount  Alexander  de  Beauharnois^  MajoE 
in  a  royal  French  regiment  of  infantry :  they  were  both 
descended  from  noble  families,  both  natives  of  MortiniT 
que,  and  both  educated  in  France.  The  l^audsome  for** 
tune  of  the  beautiful  Josephine  La  Fagerie  was  an  agreea* 
ble  addition  to  the  slender  income  of  the  youthful  Vis-r 
count:  their  expenditure  was  liberal;  and,  havii>g  been 
introduced  at  courts  their  lank^  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  and  the  elegance  of  their  entertainments,  en- 
sured them  the  best  company  in  Paris. 

At  t}ie  comn^encement  of  the  Revolution,  M.  de  Beau- 
hamois  was  jchos^en,  by  the  nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Bloisy  a  deputy  to  tlie  States-Genpral,  or  National  As- 
sembly; and,  in  June  1791,  (le  was  elected  their  president, 
And  in  that  capacity  signed  the  proclanjation  to  the 
French  people  on  the  journey  of  the  King  to  Varennes. 

He  ser\'ed  under  General  Biron,  in  April  1792,  and 
bore  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General,  when  the  French 
7ere  defeated  near  Mons.  He  afterwards  succeeded 
CTistice  in  tl^  eommand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  was 
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suspended  by  the  deputies  in  August,  1793,  and,  shortly 
after,  arrested  with  his  wife.  He  was  consigned  to  the 
guillotine  on  the  23d  of  July,  1794:  if  Robespierre  had 
not  followed  him,  a  few  days  after,  Madame  Beauhamois 
would  also  haye  perished  on  the  Republican  scaffold. 
In  oncj  of  the  36  lists  of  persons  destined  by  Fouquier 
Thionville  to  supply  the  guillotine  for  S6  successive  days, 
appeared  the  name  of  Madame  de  Beauharnois;  another 
hst  contained  the  name  of  Barras.  On  the  I2xh  of 
August,  1794^  she  was  released  by  Legendre.  Barras 
cniised  the  national  seals  to  be  taken  off  her  house,  in  the 
Hue  de  Victories,  a  few  weeks  after,  and  continued  to 
honour  her  with  his  protection,  by  sojourning  in  her  hoteI« 
until  October  1795,  when  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Director,  required  that  he  should  occupy  the  splendid 
suit  of  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  palaceof  the  Lux- 
embourg. 

Bftrras,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  France,  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  con- 
tinue his  intimacy  with  Madame  Beauharnois :  if  their 
attachment  had  been  mutual,  it  was  either  easily  sub- 
dued, or  it  bad  suddenly  subsided,  for  the  lady  agreed 
to  an  arrangement,  which  evinced  her  obedience  to  the 
wishes  6f  her  friend,  and  the  self  command  that  she  had 
aequiredT)ver  her  own  feelings :  she  consented  to  give  her 
hand  to  Napolean  Buonaparte,  the  General  of  the  Interior, 
if  the  General  himself  could  be  induced  to  offer  her  his 
vows  of  conjugal  affection.  The  plan  was  formed,  and 
Barras  proceeded  to  effect  its  completion,  to  provide 
his  mistress  with  a  husband,  and  his  friend  with  a  wife. 

The  army  of  Italy  was  without  a  leader :  Camot  dis- 
placed General  Scherer  for  habitual  intoxication.'  Buo- 
naparte having  shewn  his  talents  for  command,  as  well  as 
for  execution,  both  at  Toulon  and  on  the  13th  Vcndemi- 
aire,  Barras  recommended  him  to  Camot,  as  the  most 
likely  man  to  serve  the  Republic  faithfcrlJy  in  Italy.  Car- 
aot*8  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  seconded 
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the  noniination.  Barras  offered  to  Buonaparte  Madame 
Beauharnoisy  and  50O9OOO  livres,  and  Carnot  offered  hiia 
the  army.  Barras  told  him  that  the  lady  and  the  army 
were  equally  necessary  to  a  youthful  and  aspiring  General : 
his  friendship,  his  gallantryi  and  his  ambition  wjere  rous. 
ed,and  as  the  terms  of  the  offer  implied,  that  neither  could 
be  gxatified  without  the  other,  he  obliged  his  friend 
Barras,  and  Jbecame  the  husband  of  Madame  Beauhamois, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  early  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  and  only  awaited  the  disappearance  of  ' 
the-  snow  to  commence  liis  operations.  .In  the  interim 
he  lived  familiarly  with  the  soldiers,  marched,  on  foot,  at 
their  bead,  suffered  their  hardships  and  privations,  re- 
dressed their  grievances,  and  acquired,  by  attention  to 
their  desires,  tneir  esteem  and  affection.  The  strength 
of  his  army  was  very  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that 
of  his  enemies :  **  But;,  if  we  are  vanquished,''  said  he, 
**  I  shall  have  too  much ; — if  conquerors,  we  stand  in 
need  of  nothing.'' 

The  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  occupied  all  the  passes 
and  heights  of  the  Alps  which  command  the  river  of 
Genoa.  The  French  had  their  right  supported  by 
SaTona,  and  their  left  towards  Montenotte,  while  two 
demi- brigades,  were  considerably  advanced  in  front  of 
their  right,  at  Voltri. 

After  some  days  spent  in  movements  intended  to 
deceive  the  French,  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
Imperialists.  Beaulieu  ordered  10,000* men  on  the  gth 
of  April,  1796,  to  attack  the  post  of  Voltri.  General 
Cervoniy  with  3,000  men  retreated,  during  night,  in  great 
order,  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Savona,  and  Buona- 
parte covered  his  retreat  with  1,500  men,  posted  for  that 
purpose  in  the  avenues  of  Sospello,  and  on  the  heights  of 
Verraggio.  On  the  10th,  about  four  in  the  morniijg, 
Beaulieu,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  attacked  and  dr  :>  e 
in  all  the  posts,  which  supported  the  centre  of  the  Frcn:  t:. 
and  presented  himself,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  day,  be i :>!::; 
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tlie  redoubt  of  jVIontenotte,  the  last  of  their  entreufcll- 
Inents.  Notwithstanding  repeated  charges^  this  redoubt 
kept  firm,  aiid  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The 
chief  of  brigade,  Rampon,  who  commanded  ihese 
1,600  men,  made  his  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
take  an  oath  to  perish  in  the  redoubt,  and,  during  the 
*whole  night,  kept  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  pistdU 
shot.  In  the  night-time,  General  Laharpe,  with  all  tb6 
troops  of  the  right,  took  post  behind  the  redoubt,  and 
Buonaparte,  followed  by  the  Generals  Berthier  and 
Massena,  and  thfe  Commissioner  Salicetti,  brought  up  th^ 
troops  of  his  centre  and  his  left,  at  one  o'clotk  in  the 
morning,  by  Altarji,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Ati- 
strians.  On  the  11th,  at  day-bi'eaki  Beaulieu  and  La- 
harpe, attacked  ancl  charged  each  other  with  vigour  and 
various  success,  when  Massena  appeared  scattering  deatl^ 
and  terror  bri  the  flank  rear  of  the  Austro-Sardihians, 
where  (general  Atgenteau  commanded.  Soon  after,  the 
enemy^s  Generals,  Roccaviilo  and  Argentati,  were  wound- 
ed, and  the  rout  became  complete.  Fifteen  hundred 
Ineh  were  killed,  and  2,500  made  prisoners,  of  which  60 
Were  ofiicers;  several  standards  were  also  taken.  Thfe 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  Carcara  on  the  IStli, 
and  also  of  Cairo. 

Beaulieu,  although  beaten,  was  ^till  able  to  send  assist^- 
ance  from  his  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  Austro-Sardi* 
hian  army.  Buonaparte  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Carcara  on  the  12th,  and  ordered  General  Laharpe  to 
inarch  to  Sozello,  in  dirder  to  mention  the  eight  battalions 
of  the  enemy  stationed  there,  and  to  repair,  on  th6  day 
following,  by  a  rapid  and  concealed  march  to  the  town  of 
Cairo ;  whik  General  Massena  was  directed  to  gain  the 
heights  of  Dego,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Generals 
Menaud  atid  Joubert  occupied  one  of  'the  heights  of 
Biestro,  and  the  othet  the  interestiilg  position  of  St. 
Marguerite;  This  movement  following  the  battle  of 
Montenotte>  placed  the  French  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps. 
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On  tllb  13th,  at  day-break,  Qencral  Augereau  forced 
the  defiles  of  Mellesimo,  while  the  Generals  Menard  and 
Jonbert  drove  the  enemy  from  all  tlie  neighhoiiring  posts^ 
and  surrounded  a  corps  of  1,500  Austrian  grenadiersy 
eoiBtnanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Provera  in  person,  a 
knight  of  theordei"  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  gallantly  retir- 
ed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Cossaria,  and  en^ 
trenched  himself  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  extremely 
strong,  on  account  of  its  position.     Augereau  ordered  his 
artillery  to  advance,  wlien  both  kept  up  a  canuoiiade  for 
several  hours.     At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day  Buonaparte, 
Vexed  at  finding  his  march  arrested  by  a  handful  of  men, 
ordered  General  Provera  to  be  summoned  to  surrender; 
the  latter  requested  to  speak  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  a  lively  caimonadc  commencing  on  the  riglit 
"wing  of  the  French  prevented  him  from  repairing  to 
Provera,  who  contmued  to  retreat  with  General  Augereau 
for  several  hours ;  Augereau,  at  length,  formed  his  men 
into  four   columns,   and    advanced   iigainst  the   castle* 
Already  had  Joubert  entered  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
T?ith  seven  men,  when,  being  wounded  in  the  head,  lie 
was  thrown  on  the  ground  :  and  his  soldiers  thinking  him 
dead,  the  movement  of  his  column  relaxed.    The  second 
column  commanded  by  General  Banel,  advanced  in  silence, 
-f-hen  the  General  was  killed  at  the'^foot  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.    The  third  column  under  Adjutant-fSe* 
neral  Quenin,  who  was  also  killed,  was  in  Hke  manner 
disconcerted. 

Night  approaching  gave  Buonaparte  reason  to  fear^ 
that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  make  their  way,  sword 
in  hand:  he,  therefore,  ordered  all  the  battalions  to 
unite,  epaulfnents  of  casks  to  be  formed,  and  howit:eer 
batteries  planted  within  half  atnusketshotof  thecnemy. 
At  dawn  of  day  on  the  14th,  the  hostile  armies  faced 
each  other:  the  French  left,  under  Augereau,  kept  Ge- 
neral Provera  blockaded :  several  o(  the  enemy's  regt- 
mentSiand  among  others  that  of  Belgiojoso,  attempted 
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ously  repulsed  by  General  Menard,  who  was  then  direct- 
ed to  fall  back  on  the  right  wing.     Before  one  o'Clock 
at  noon  General  Mussena  extended  his  line  beyond  the 
enemy's  left,  which  occupied  the  village  of  Dego  with 
strong    entrenchments    and    vigorous    batteries.      The 
French  pushed  forward  their  light  troops  as  far  as  the 
road  leading  froix^  Diego  to  Spino.    General  Laharpe 
inarched  with  his  division  in  three  close  columnjs ;  the 
one  on  bis  left,  commanded  by  General  Causse,  crossed 
the  Bormida  under  the  eiiemy^s  fire,  with  the  water  up  to 
their  middle,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the  enemy^s  left 
^ing.     General   Cervoni,  at  the  head  of  the  second  co* 
lumn,  also  passed  the  Bormida,  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  French  batteries,  and  advanced  immediately 
against  the  enemy;  while  the  third  column,  tinder  Ad- 
jutant-General Boyer,  turned  a  ravin,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat.    The  enemy,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  bad  not 
time  to  capitulate;  and  the  French  columns,  spreading 
everywhere   terror  and  death,  put  them   to  the  rout. 
While  the  right  of  the  French  made  the  necessary  dis» 
positions  for  attacking  the  enemy's  left.  General  Provera 
with  the  corps  he  commanded  at  Cossaria,  surrendered 
prisoueni  of  war.    By  this  victory,  the  French  acquired 
from  seveA  to  nine  thousand  prisoners ;  and  the  enemy 
had  between  2,000  and  2,500  killed. 

On  the  I5tb  at  day-break,  Beaulieu,  with  7^000  Anstri- 
ans,  the  ilower  of  his  army,  attacked  the  village  of  Diego 
with  great  boldness,  and  carried  it.  M assena,  as  soon  as 
be  had  formed  part  of  his  troops,  began  the  attack,  but 
was  repulsed,  in  three  different  attempts.  ^General 
Causse  was  not  more  fortunate ;  having  rallied  the  99th 
deai-brigade,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  charging  with  the  bayonet,  when  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  In  this  condition,  perceiving  General  Buona* 
parte,  he  collected  bis  remaining  strength,  and  asked  him 
if  Diego  was  rctaken--*^^'  The  posts  are  ours  V  replied 
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the  General — "  Then,**  said  Caussc,  "  Five  la  Repulh' 
lifut !  I  die  content.''  The  affair,  however,  was  not  jet 
decided,  and  it  was  already  twt>  o'clocic  of  the  afternoon* 
Bnonapart^  ordered  a  demi-brigade  to  form  in  colun^i 
under  General  Victor,  whilst  Adjutant-General  Lanus, 
rallying  a  demi-bri«:ade  of  light  infantry,  precipitated 
himself,  at  their  li«ad,  on  the  enemy's  left.  'These  com- 
bined movements  carried  Die.^ :  the  cavalry  completed 
the  rout  of  the  enemy,  who  left  600  dead  and  1,400  pri- 
soners. General  Rusca  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
post  of  San-Giovanni,  which  commands  the  valley  of  tlie 
.ISormida.  General  Augereau,  having  dislodged  tke 
«uemy  from  the  redoubts  of  Montezeiijo,  opened  a  com* 
KBnnication  with  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  which  Serru-* 
rier^s  division  had  already  occupied, 

*ybe  activity  with  which  these  measures  were  executed 
cannot  be  too  miich  remarked.  The  Directory  in  theia: 
letter  to  Buooaparte,  expressed  the  satisfaction  tliey  fck, 
•intfnding  the  choice  they  had  made  of  mm  to  <:onduct 
the  army  of  Italy  to  victory,  justified  by  the  laurels  he 
bad  gained.  ^'  To  day,  General  f"  said  they,  "  receive 
ibe  tribute  of  national  gratitude;  merit  it  more  and 
mmxe,  and  prove  to  Europe,  that  Beaulieu,  by  chaQging 
the  field  of  battje  has  not  changed  his  opponent;  that^ 
beaten  in  the  north,  he  shall  be  constantly  defeated  by 
the  brave  army  of  Italy ;  and  that,  with  $uch  defenders, 
liberty  slialL  triumph  over  the  ioipotent  efforts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Bepublic." 

General  Labarpe,  and  the  chief  of  brigade,  Rampon, 
^«o  received  honourable  testimonies  of  the  x;egard  wbich 
tbe  Directory  had  to  their  exertions^ 

The  well-directed  movements  of  General  Augefeau, 
Bayrand,  and  Joubert,  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacoafe 
the  entrenched  camp  during  night.  At  day  break,  on 
the  17th,  ^General  Serrurier  entered  the  town  of  Ceva, 
and  invested  the  citadel,  in  whicli  was  a  garrison  of  be- 
tween seven  alad  eight  hundred  men.    The  heavy  artillery 
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tad  not  been  able  to  keep. pace  with  the  rapid  march  of 
the  nrmy  in  the  mountahis,  and  liad  not  yet  arrived. 
The  Piedmontese  army,  driven  from  Ccva,  took  a  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cursaglia.  On  the  SQth  Serrn- 
rier  atttacked  their  right,  by  the  village  of  St.  Michaeb 
and  passing  the  bridge,  under  the  fire  of  the  cnemj, 
compelled  them^  after  three  hours  fighting,  to  evacuate 
the  village;  but  tho  Tanaro  not  being  fordable,  the  divi- 
sion, which  was  to  attack  tlicir  left,  could  harrass  theixL 
only  by  its  riflemen.  Generol  Serrurier. was,,  therefore, 
obliged  to  retrejit :  the  enemy's  position  was  formidable  ; 
surrounded  b}"  two  deep  and  impetuous  rivers,  they  had 
cut  down  all  the  bridges,  and  erected  strong  batteries  on  " 
the  banks.  Both  armies  spent  the  whole  of  the  21st  in 
making  dispositions,  and  in  reciprocally  seeking,  by  false 
manoeuvres,  to  conceal  their  real  intentipns. 

At  two  in  the  morning  General  Massena  crossed  tho 
Tanaro,  near  Ceva,  and  occupied  the  village  of  Lezegno. 
Gaieux  and  Fiorella,  Generals  of  brigade,  made  thwn- 
selves  masters  of  ihe  bridge  of  the  Torra.  Buonaparte's 
object  was,  to  bear  down  on  Monclovi,  and  comppl.the 
enemy  to  change  the  field  of  battle ;  but  General  Colli, 
fearing  the  issue  of  an  engagement,  which  must  have  been 
decisive  on  so  extended  a  line,  retreated.  At  day- break 
the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  en-  . 
gagcment  began  in  the  village  of  Vico.  General  Guieux 
bore  down  on  the  left  of  Mondovi,  while  the  Generals 
fiorella  and  Dammartin  attacked  and  carried  the  re^ 
doubt,  which  covered  the  enemy's  centre  ;  upon  this  the 
Sardinian  armj*  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
same  evening  the  French  entered  Mondovi.  The  ene- 
my*&  loss  amounted  to  1^800  mei),  of  whom  1,300  were 
prisoners. 

After  the  battle  of  Mondovi  the  eoemy  crossed  the 
3tura,  and  took  f^  position  bietween  Coni  and  Cheraspc. 
On  the  24th  the  French  entered  the  town  of  Benn.  Ge- 
ncxfjl  Serrurier,  pn  the  S^tb,  marched  with  his  division 
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to  La  Trinite^  and  cannonaded  the  town  of  Fossaao,  the 
bead  quarters  of  General  Colli.  General  Massena  ad- 
vanced against  Cherasco,  and  drove  in  the  enemy's 
grand  guard.  Buonapart6  sent  General  Dujard,  and 
his  own  aid-de*camp9  Marmont,  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
and  plant  howitzer  batteries  on  purpose  to  beat  down  the 
palisades.  The  ^eneiny^  after  some  discharges  of  their 
aitiUery,  evacuated  the  town,  and  repassed  the  Stura. 
The  French  took  28  pieces  of..cannon,  and  very  consi- 
derable magazines :  this  victory  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence; for,  besides  supporting  their  right  wing^  it 
furnished  an  ample  store  of  subsistence.  .  The  French 
threw  bridges  of  boats  across  the  Stura,  an^  Fossano 
surrendered  to  Serrurier.  General  Augereau  marched 
against  Alba,  which  surrendered,  and  threw  several 
bridges  of  boats  across  the  Tanaro,  to  enable  the  army  io 
pass  the  river. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  ^hutting  himself  up  in  Turin  :  the  aged  monarch,  fear- 
ful tliat  he  should  receive  no  reinforcement  from  the 
Austrians,  determined  to  treat  for  peace.  General  Colli, 
commander  in  cUief  of  his  army,  upon  the  2Sd  of  April, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Buonaparte,  stating,  that  as  his  ma- 
jesty, the  King,  had  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Genoa,  to 
trea^tfor  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Spain , 
he  was  of  opinion  the  interests  of  humanity  required, 
that  hostilities  should  be  suspended  on  both  sides,  during  ^ 
the  dependence  of  the  negociation.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
posed an  armistice,  either  unlimited,  or  for  a  certain  time, 
as  the  General  should  think  proper,  with  a  view  to  pre* 
vent  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood.  To  this  letter 
Buonaparte  replied,  that  the  Executive  Directory  had 
reser\'ed  to  itself  the  right  of  treating  for  peace:  it  was, 
•  therefore,  necessary  that  the  plenipotentiatics  of  the 
King  should  repair  to  Paris,  or  wait  at  Genoa  the  arrival 
of  the  plenipotentiaries,  whom  the  French  government 
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might  send  thither.    He  further  observed,  that  the  mili- 
tary position  of  the  two  armies  rendered  impossible  every 
'  unqualified  suspension  of  arms ;  and,  although,  for  bis 
own  part,  be  was  convinced,  that  Government  was  dis- 
posed to  grant  reasonable  conditions  of  peace  to   his 
Majesty,  yet  he  could  not,  on  vague  presumptions,  arrest 
his  march:  there  was,  however,  he  remarked,  a  way 
ivhereby  General  Colli  might  attain  his  purpose,  con- 
formable to  the  true  interests  of  his  court,  and  which 
would  'prevent  an  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that  was  to 
.put  into  his  possession  two  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Coni, 
.  Alexandria,  or  Tortona:  they  could  then  wait,  without 
iurther  hostilities,  the  issue  of  negociations,  which  might 
perhaps  be  protracted.    A  peace  was  granted  to  the  un- 
. fortunate  monarch:    he  surrendered    Exilles,  Tortona, 
Coni,  Alexandria,  and  Chateau  Dauphiti,  as  the  pledges 
^f  his  faith,  and  relinquished  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
•Nice  for  even 

On  the  26th,  General  Buonaparte  published  the  follow- 
ing Address  to  his  army,  from  the  head  quaiters  at 
Cherasco : 

"Soldiers! 
*'  In  the  course  of  fourteen  days  you  have  acquired  six  victo- 
ries, taken  21  stand  of  colours,  50  pieces  of  cannon,  several 
strong  fortresses,  and  conquered  the  richest  portion  of  Pied- 
mont: you  have  taken  1,500  prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded 
more  than  10,000  men;  you  have,  hitherto,  however,  fought 
only  for  sterile  rocks,  rendered  famous  by  your  courage,  but 
useless  to  your  Country;  and  by  your  services,  you  have  emu- 
lated the  conquering  army  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine.  Desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  you  have . supplied  every  thing;  without 
cannon  you  have  gained  battles;  without  bridges  you  have 
cr9S8ed  rivers;  without  shoes  you  have  performed  forced 
marches.;  without  brandy,  and  often  without  bread,  you 
have  spent  the  night  in  arms.  Republican  phalanxes!  the 
soldiers  of  liberty  arc  alone  capable  of  suflfering  what  you 
have  experienced,  and  your  grateful  country  will  owe  to 
you  a  part  of  its  prosperity.    If  the  recovery  of  Toulon  pre- 
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«ag6d  tbe  immortal  campaign  of  17 9^ |  your  present  victories 
augur  a  campaign  still  more  glorious.  The  two  armies,  that 
but  lately  attacked  you  with  audacity,  now  fly,  in  terror,  before 
you ;  and  tbe  base  men,  who  ridiculed  your  misery,  and  in- 
vrardly  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  the  foe,  are  abashed,  and 
tremble. 

^  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  dissembled  >  that  you  have  effected 
nothing,  while  there  remams  any  thing  to  be  performed.  Nei* 
tlier  Turin  nor  Milan  are  yet  in  our  possession*  and  the  ashes 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  Tarquins  are  still  trodden  on  by  t^e 
aiwasgins  of  Basseville. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  you  were  destitute 
of  every  thing ;  to-day  you  are  abundantly  supplied;  the  ma- 
gasines  taken  from  the  enemy  are  nnmerous,  and  the  heavy 
and  field  artillery  have  arrived.  Your  native  land  has  a  right 
to  expect  great  thiiigs  from  you,  and  you  will  justify  its  expec- 
tation. The  greatest  obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  but  yoa 
have  still  battles  to  fight,  cities  to  take,  and  rivers  to  pass.  Is 
there  one  among  you  whose  courage  fails  f  Are  there  any  who 
prefer  to  re-cross  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  and 
patiently  submit  to  the  insults  of  a  slavish  soldiery  ?  No,— 
such  a  one  exists  not  among  the  conquerors  of  Montenotte,  of 
iMillesimo,  of  Dego,  and  of  Mondovi ;  all  burn  to  extend  afar 
the  glory  of  the  French  nation ;  all  are  eager  to  humble  those 
arrogant  monarchs,  who  dared  to  meditate  the  slavery  of  France; 
all  of  us  wish  to  dictate  a  glorious  peace,  that  will  indemnify 
our  country  for  the  immense  sacrifices  it  has  made :  and  every 
one  wishes,  oh  returning  to  his  native  village,  to  be  able  to 
assert  with  pride,  that  he  was  of  the  conquering  army  of  Italy. 

«*  This  conquest  I  promise  to  you,  but  on  a  condition  that  it 
is  necessary  you  should  swear  to  observe.  This  condition  is, 
to  respect  the  people  whom  you  liberate,  and  to  reprefcs  the 
dreadful  pillage  which  are  only  committed  by  miscreants. 
Without  the  observance  of  this  the  Republican  army  will  not 
be  the  deliverers  of  the  people,  but  their  scourges ;  they  will 
not  be  the  honour  of  the  French  nation,  but  they  will  be  dis- 
claimed by  their  country ;  your  victories,  your  courage,  your 
success,  and  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  who  have  fallen 
in  battle-— all,  eveij  their  honour,  and  your  glory,  will  be 
loit.    As  to  myself,  and  the  generals  enjoying  the  confidence 
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of  the  troops,  tbej  will  blush  to  commaod  an  army  witboot 
discipline  or  restraint,  and  which  recognizes  no  law,  but  that 
of  force.  Invested  with  the  nationd  authority,  and  render* 
ed  strong  by  justice  and  the  laws,  I  kpow  how  i%  compel 
the  few,  who  are  destitute  of  courage  and  sentiment,  to  re- 
spect the  laws  of  humanity  and  honour,  should  they  dare  to 
trample  them  under  foot.  I  will  not  suffer  brigands  to  sully  the 
laurels  ofthe  army  of  Italy;  I  will  see  that  every  regulation  be 
rigorously  executed;  marauders  ^hall  be  shot  without  pity. 
Already  some  have  fallen  victims  to  this  odious  crime;  bat  I 
remarkad  with  pleasure  the  eagerness  and  good  conduct  whidi 
xny  brave  fellow-soldiers  have  displayed  in  executing  theif 
orders* 

**  I  procUum  to  the  nations  of  Italy,  that  the  French  amy 
come  to  break  their  chains;  that  the  French  people  aiette 
ftieods  of  all  nations ;  and  I  call  on  them  to  approach  with  co^i* 
£defice;  and  I  declare,  th&t  their  property,  their  religion,  and 
tinges,  will  be  respected ;  that  the  French  troops,  in  maH*^ 
ifar,  will  prove  a  generous  enemy,  and  that  they  are  the  foes  of 
those  tyrants  ooly^  who  enslave  Italy*'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Continuation  of  Buonaparte^s  Campaigns  in 
lTAl,Y.„nBuonaparte passes  th£  Po,.,.The  Austriam  drivm 
frum  Fombio...  Armistice  pith  the  Duke  of  Parma..,. Battle 
qfthe  Bkidce  of  LoDi....The  French  take  Pizzighitonc, 
Cremona,  and  Milan..,,  Festival  at  Paris  in  Honour  of  the 
Viciories  of  the  Armies..., Speech  of  Carnot..^. Address  of 
JBwMttparti  to  his  army. 

^  JLjEIB  annistice  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  signed  by 
jBaonaparte  on  the  2gth  of  April,  and  immediately  after- 
wards he  marched  his  army  towards  the  Po.  Massena 
had  reached  Alexandria,  a,mi  seized  on  the  magazines, 
which  the  Austrians,  unable  to  carry  off  with  the  readi- 
ness they  abandoned  their  positions,  had  sold  to  the  town. 
On  the  6th  of  May  the  army  of  Italy  took  possession  of 
Tortona:  they  found  in  this  town,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  entire,  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  b^ass 
.cannon,  and  immense  magazines.  Ceva  and  Coni  were 
in  a  equal  state  of  defence,  and  liberally  provisioned. 
Thus  the  war  supported  itself,  and  the  successes  of  the 
French  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of  attaining  new- 
conquests.  The  stipulations  in  the  4th  article  of  the 
armistice,  which  granted  to  the  French  the  Uherty  of  pas- 
sing the  Po  at  Valenza,  and  various  marches,  and  several 
military  and  diplomatic  transactions,  induced  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  Austrian  army  to  believe  that  Buonaparte 
wished  to  cross  the  Po  at  Valenza ;  but  Buonaparte  had 
hastened,  by  a  forced  march,  to  Castel  San-Giovanni, 
with  5,000  grenadiers,  and  1,500  horse.  At  eleven  at 
night,  Andreossi,  chief  of  battalion  of  artillery,  and  Ad- 
jutant-General Frontin,  with  100  dragoons,  reconnoitred 
the  Po  as  far  a^  Placenza,  and  seized  five  boats,  loaded 
with  rice,  on  boar()  of  which  were  some  officers,  500  sick. 
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and  all  the  army  medicines.  On  the  7th,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  Buonaparte  reached  the  Po,  opposite  PJacenza. 
Two  squadrons  of  hussars,  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  appeared  determined  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
French  troops  threw  themselves  into  the  boats,  and  land- 
ed on  the  other  side,  when,  after  a  few  musket-shots,  the 
enemy  ^s  cavalry  retired :  the  divisions  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  cH'Cchelovs,  at  different  distances,  pas- 
sed the  river  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  Beau- 
lieu,  informed  of  the  match  of  the  French,  was  convinc- 
ed, but  when  too  late,  of  the  inutility  of  his  entrench- 
ments on  the  Tesino,  and  his  redoubts  at  Pavia.  On 
the  8th  at  noon,  Buonaparte  learned  that  a  division  of  the 
enemy  was  neai*:  he  accordingly  advanced,  and  fouod^ 
them  entrenched  in  the  village  of  Fombio,  with  20  pieces 
of  cannon.  After  a  lively  cannonade,  and  a  spirited  re*- 
sistance,  the  Austrians  retreated,  and  were  pursued  as  far 
as  the  Adda,  and  lost  part  of  their  baggage,  300  horses,  • 
and  500  men,  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  among  whom' 
were  several  officers. 

In  the  meantime  another  body  of  Imperialists  reached - 
Codogna,  the  head-quarters  of  General  Laharpe,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  in  the  French  videttes.  Ge- 
neral Laharpe,  having  mounted  his  horse  on  purpose  to 
reconnoitre,  ordered  a  demi-brigade  to  advance,  when- 
the  enemy  were  beat  back  and  disappeared ;  but  Laharpe 
was  killed  by  a  ball.  General  Berthier  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Codogna,  pursued  the  enemy,  and  took  Casal, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage:  the  passage  of  the  Po 
was  a  most  essential  operation,  as  in  several  places  that 
river  could  not  have  been  passed  in  two  months.  The 
chief  of  brigade,  Lasnes,  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion :  he  was  the  first  who  reached  the 
land  after  the  passage  had  been  effected.  The  passage 
of  the  Po  greatly  alarmed  all  the  states  of  Italy ;  and 
the  Infant  Duke  of  P^rma  signed  an  armistice  with  Bug** 
paparte. 
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SuftPEKSXON  OF  Arms  concluded  between  the  French 
arAy  in  Italy  and  the  I)uke  of  Parma  and  Placenza,  by 
General  Buonaparte,  Commander  of  the  Army,  and  M. 
M.  the  Marquis  Antonio  Pallavicini,  and  Philippo 
della  Rosa,  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
under  the  Mediation  of  M.  the  Couht  of  Valdeparaiso^ 
Minister  of  Spain  at  Parma. 

ARTICLES. 

•*  There  shall  be  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  army  of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  till  a  treaty  of 
peace  be  concluded  between  the  two  states.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  shall  send  Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Executive  Directoiy 
at  Paris. — Whereby  he  engages  to  pay  a  military  contribution 
'Of2ft00fi00  of  livres,  French  money. — To  furnish  1,200  draught 
horses,  with  their  harness;  400  dragoon  horses,  with  their  har- 
ness, and  100  saddle  horses,  for  the  superior  officers  of  the 
army.— To  give  up  20  paintings,  to  be  chosen  by  the  General 
in  Chief,  from  among  those  in  the  Dutchy.— To  lodge  in  the 
magazines  of  the  French  at  Tortona,  10,000  quintals  of  wheat, 
and  5,000  of  oats;  and  to  furnish  2,000  oxen. — In  considera- 
tion of  these  contributions,  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
were  to  be  considered  as  neutral  states,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  negociation  at  Paris.'* 

Buonaparte,  in  his  dispatches,  informed  the  I)irectory 
of  bis  intention  of  sending  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  finest  pictures  of  Corregio,  and  among  others,  a  St« 
Jerome,  said  to  be  his  master  peice.  "  I  confess,"  observed 
Buonaparte,  '^  this  saint  has  chosen  an  unlucky  motnent 
to  arrive  at  Paris;  but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him  the 
honours  of  the  Museum." 

The  Senate  of  Venice  ordered.  Louis  XVIII.  to  quit 
its  territories,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sued  for 
favour.  The  King  of,.Naples  sent  a  minister  to  Genoa 
to  negociate  for  peace,  and  all  the  sea-ports  of  the 
Peninsula  were  shut  against  the  English.  The  route  to 
Milan,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  French,  was  not 
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secure   until  the  Austrians  should  be  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Adda.     Buonapart6  had  disposed  the  march 
of  his  divisions  in  such  a  manner^  that,  in  less  thaa  three 
hours^  he  could  unite  them  in  any  one  point;  but  Beaa- 
licu  had  already  placed  the  Adda  between  himself  and 
the  French,  and  waited  them,  in  order  of  battle,  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  100  toises  in  length,  and  he  hoped  to  ar- 
rest their  progress  by  covering  it  vfith  a  numerous  artillery* 
This  bridge,  to  pass  which  was  even  a  bolder  undertaking 
than  crossing  the  Po,  lay  at  the  town  of  Lodi :  it  was  at 
the  head  of  this  bridge,  on  the  side  next  the  city,  that  Buo- 
naparte was  to  plant,  under  a  shower  of  grape-shot,  two 
piecee  of  cannon,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
breaking  it  down,  whilst  a  column  was  forming  to  carry 
the  pass.    The  French  entered  Lodi,  and  Beaulieu,  with 
his  whole  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  30  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon,  defended  the  passage  of  the  bridge.    Buo* 
napart^  ordered  a  battery  to  be  formed  of  all  his*  artil- 
lery, and  the  cannonade  continued  for  several  hours  with 
great  vivacity.     As  the  troops  arrived  they  formed  iu 
close  column  with  the  second  battalion  of  carabineers  at 
their  head,  followed  by  all  the  grenadier  battalions,  at 
charge-step,  amidst  reiterated  acclamations  of  Vive  la 
Repiiblique !  They  presented  themselves  at  the  bridge  ;* 
but  the  Austrians  kept  up  so  tremeadous  a  fire,  that  the 
soldiers  who  advauced  fell  by  columns ;  tUey  retreated, 
but  were  again  rallied  on,  and  the  slaughter  was  again 
dreadful ;  a  second  time  they  retreated,  but  Buonaparte 
was  immoveable  in  his  determination;  again  they  rushed 
forward,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and  the 
Generals  Berthier,  Massena,  Ccrvoni,  Dallemagne,  the 
chief  of  brigade  Lasnes,  and  the  chief  of  battalion,  Du- 
pat,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
passed  the  bridge :  the  General?  Rusca,  Augereau,  and 
Bayrand,  with  their  divisions,  had  passed  the  Adda,  at  a 
ford,  a  few  miles  below  I^di,  at  a  time  the  French  be- 
gan to  force  the  bridge,  and  they  attacked  the  Austrians 
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suddenly  in  the  rear,  at  the  time  when  they  thouglit  the 
French  were  only  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  this  de** 
cided  the  wavering  fortune  of  the  day.    The  whole  line 
of  artillery  was  instantly  carried,  Beaulieu's  order  of  bat- 
tle broken,  and  the  French  troops  spread  terror  and  death 
in  all  directions:  the  hostile  army  was  immediately  dis- 
persed, though  the  Austrian  cavalry  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  and  with  that  intent 
charged  the  French.     The  Imperialists  lost  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and*  taken  prisoners.     The  brave,  but  unfor- 
tunate Beaulie^i,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  took  re- 
fuge under  the  cannon  of  Mantua,  and  abandoned  Piz- 
zighitone,  Cremona,  and  the  whole  of  the  Milanese,  to 
the  French.     Buonapart6,  in  bis  dispatches  to  the  Direc- 
tory, after   narrating   this  memorable   battle,  observes^ 
That,  although  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
the  French  had  been  engaged  in  many  warm  contests 
(and  it  wasj  perhaps,  necessary  the  army  of  the  Republic 
should  sometimes  suffer  for  its  audacity)  none  approached 
the  terrible  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi:  the  French, 
after  the  engagement  of  Fombio,  pursued  the  Austrians 
as  far  as  Pizzighitone ;  they  invested  it  on  the  1 1th,  and 
entered  it  on  the    12th,  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  and 
took  about  400  prisoners.     Cremona  surrendered  to  the 
victors  without  resistance,  and  the  vanguard  of  Buona- 
parte took  the  route  to  Milan,  and  entered  it  on  15th, 
having  received  on  their  march  the  submission  of  Pavia, 
v^here  they  found  almost  all  the  magazines  of  the  Imperial 
army.    From  this  moment  the  conquests  of  Lombardy 
may  be  regarded  as  complete :  for,  although  the  castle 
of  Milan  still  held  out,  the  tri-coloured  flag  floated  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  frontiers  of 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Parma. 
Such  rapid  success,  and  so  many  engagements  and  vic- 
tories, in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  rendered  some  days  of 
Vol.  II.  G 
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repose  necessary  to  an  army  fatigued  with  constantly 
rapid  marches  and  engagements.  The  Austrians  had 
evacuated  Milan  soon  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lodi; 
andy  when  the  French  prepared  to  enter  the  city,  a  de* 
putati'on  of  the  inhabitants  carried  to  them  the  key  of 
its  gates.  The  court  of  the  Archduke  immediately  de- 
parted, and  the  Archduke  and  Duchess  testified  great 
sorrow  at  quiting  their  capital :  the  streets  and  squares, 
through  \vhich  they  passed,  were  crowded  ivith  people, 
who  shewed  no  signs  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  a  very 
few  of  the  nobility  attended  the  court  in  its  flight.  A  day 
or  two  after,  the  people  assembled  in  great  crowds  to 
witness  the  entry  of  the  French,  and  almost  all  put  qa 
the  national  cockade ;  the  Imperial  arms  were  taken  down 
from  most  of  the  public  buildings,  and,  at  the  Ducal 
palace  a  ludicrous  advertisement  was  stuck  up,  in  the 
following  words,  *^  A  house  to  let,  enquire  for  the  keys  at 
Citizen  Salicetti*s,  the  French  Commissioner  ;*'  many  of 
the  nobility  took  the  lace  off  their  liveries,  and  the  arms 
off  their  carriages.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  tree  of 
liberty  was  planted,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  grand 
square ;  and  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  same  day.  General 
Massena  entered  the  city,  at  the  head  of  h!s  troops.  A 
deputation  from  the  city,  preceded  by  the  Archbishop, 
went  out  to  meet  him;  upon  entering,  he  clapped  the 
keys,  which  had  been  given  him,  one  .against  the  other, 
in  token  of  rejoicing. 

The  entry  of  Buonaparte  was  extremely  brilliant :  the 
national  guard,  who  were  all  on  duty,  lowered  their  arms 
to  him,  and  the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  the  city  went  out 
to  meet  him  in  their  most  splendid  carriages,  and  re« 
turned  in  the  procession,  amidst  the  shouts  of  an  im- 
mense populace:  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  tbe  Arch- 
ducal  palace,  where  he  was  to  lodge,  attended  by  several 
bands  of  musicians,  playing  patriotic  marches  and  sym- 
phonies ;  and  soou  after  his  arrival,  he  sat  down  toadinnc^r 
of  two  hundred  covers.    The  day  was  concluded  by  an 
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^degant  ball,  were  the  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  ex« 
pressions  of  patriotism,  by  wearing  the  French  national 
coburs  in  every  part  of  their  attire.  The  day  following  Buo- 
naparte received  many  visits  from  the  citizens,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  concert  of  vocaf  and  instrumental 
mnsic  at  the  theatre.  The  next  day  all  the  chests,  con* 
taining  the  property  of  the  Archduke  and  the  city,  were 
emptied  into  the  French  coffers,  and  a  splendid  national 
fSte  was  given  the  day  after,  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm, which  finished  in  the  evening  with  a  general  illumi- 
nation; the  whole  was  terminated  by  sending  deputations 
into  the  different  towns  and  villages,  to  instruct  the  peo* 
pie  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Buonapart6  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  Floreal,  or  2 1  st  of  May,  stating^ 
•'  That  the  French  Republic,  which  had  sworn  hatred  to 
Kings,  had  sworn,  at  the  same  time,  fraternity  to  th^ 
people,  and  respect  for  property,  persons,  and  religion; 
that  the  French  people,  regarding  the  people  of  Lombardy 
as  their  brethren,  had  a  right  to  expect  a  just  return,  and 
he,  therefore,  should  impose  a  contribution  of  20,000,000 
livres,  which  should  be  raised,  in  equal  proportions,  by 
the  different  districts  of  Lombardy :  the  necessities  of  the 
army,  says  he,  '^  require  it,  and  it  is  a  slight  sum  for  a 
country  i^o  fertile,  considering,  too,  the  advantages  that 
mast  result  from  it.'' 

Twenty-one  standards,  monuments  of  the  defeats  of 
the*  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies,  had  been  already 
transmited  to  Paris,  and  presented  in  its  name  to  the 
Executive  Directory.  These  trophies  were  received  by 
thiem  in  a  public  sitting,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  Five 
la  Republique,  and  the  very  day  on  which  Buonaparte 
entered  Milan  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Sardmia 
f igned,  at  Paris,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
that  sovereign  and  France.  The  government,  desirous 
■of  encouraging  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  by  a  pubUc  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  services^  decreed  the  celebration 
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jOf  a  Fete  dcs  VictoireSy  on  thp  fiQlh  of  May,  arid  It  wi» 
observed  at  Paris  in  the  following  manner : 

At  ten  in  the  morning  a  discharge  of  artillery  announce 
ed  the  festival,  which  was  to  commence  at  noon  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.    In  the  centre  of  the  field  a  statue  of 
Liberty   was    placed,  decorated   with   various  militarj 
trophies,  having  one  ^and  resting  on  the  constitutional' 
act,  and  the  other  holding  a  baton,  surmounted  with  the 
bonnet  of  William  Tell.    Tl}e  platform,  on  which  the 
statue  wag  fixed,  was  elevated  12  feet  on  a  diameter  of  30 
toises,  and  was  approached  by  four  steps,  each  60  feet  in 
length:  the  circumffsrence  of  the  platform  was  ornament* 
ed  with  14  trees,  from  which  were  suspended  the  trophies 
and  standards  of  14  armies,  having  their  names  inscribed 
on  shields,  placed  at  rjegular  distances  in  front  of  th€ 
trees:    the  intervening  spaces  wei-e  filled  with  mill toiy 
ensigns,  fastened  together  with   garlands,  in  form  fif 
festoons.     Behind  the  statue  of  l^iberty  rose  a  large  tree» 
from  which  were  suspended,  as  trophies,  the  Itandards; 
taken  from  the  enemy,  all  united  by  garlands  of  flowers : 
in  front  of  the  statue  ^  altar  was  erected,  and  on   i( 
'were  deposited  crpwns  of  oak   and  of  laurel,  which  the 
Executive  directory,  who  occupied  that  station,  were 
to  distribute  in  the  name  of  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try. 
'    The  constituted  authorities  took  their  stations  on  the 

mount  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  Champ  dc  Mars ;  an 
immense  crowd  covered  the  extensive  slope  which  runs 
round  the  field,  while  a  cordon  of  the  guards  of  Paris  en^ 
desed  the  whole  extent  of  the  circle.  Infantry  and 
cavalry  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  this  inclosure, 
asd  a  double  line  of  troops  extended  from  UJEcole  Mill* 
tairCf  to- the  steps  of  the  mount  facing  them.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  consiituted  authorities  proceeded  to  the  Mili- 
tary School,  whither  the  Directory  had  repaired,  and  soon 
after  this  the  latter  appeared,  preceded  by  t)ie  ministers, 
the  diplomatic  body,  the  deputation  of  the  constituted 
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autborities^  a  vast  number  of  military  on  horseback^  and 
its  own  guard,  ihe  whole  train  marching  in  great  state  to 
the  sound  ^f  military  music.  The  Directors  were  sta- 
tioned in  front  of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  while  the  minis* 
tera  9ad  diplomatic  corps  took  their  places  as  had  been 
previously  concerted.  The  national  guards  on  duty, 
divided  into  14  bodies,  representing  the  14  armies,  car* 
ried  each  a  distinctive  standard :  to  each  of  these  corps 
were  added  a  certain  number  of  invalid  veterans^  or 
IKTounded  soldiers,  and  care  was  taken  to  place  them  in 
|he  corps  representing  the  army  to  which  they  original* 
}y  belonged:  these  wounded  soldiers,  or  veterans,  con- 
ducted by  ofBcers,  and  accompanied  with  the  colours  of 
their  respective  armies,  were  to  present  themselves  to 
fbe  Directory,  who  placed  crowns  on  their  standards. 
When  all  had  taken  their  proper  stations,  the  conserva- 
tory of  music  performed  a  military  symphony  by  Louis 
Jadin ;  after^  which  a  j)rofound  silence  was  observed^ 
when  the  Secretary-General  read  the  Decree,  fixing  the 
/Celebration  of  the  festival,  and  pointing  out  its  motive. 

After  the  decree  was  read,  the  citizen  Carnot,  president 
pf  the  Executive  Directory,  delivered  an  impressive  and 
jappropriate 

SPEECH: 

M  At  this  moment^"  said  lie,  ^*  a  great  people  are  assembled, 
fpr  the  purpo9e  of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  virtuous 
^itiseus  who  have  merited  it.  How  agreeable  to  discharge  thifS 
task!  What  pleasure  to  render  you  this  homage,  you,  to  whom 
your  country  is  indebted  for  its  safety,  its  giory^  and  the  basis  of 
itt  prosperity!  you,  courageous  philosophers,  to  whom  France 
ewes  her  political  regeneration,  and  whose  writings  have  pre- 
pared tlie  revolution,  filed  off  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  dissipa- 
ted the  fury  of  fanaticism  ;•— you,  citizens,  whose  intrepid  arms 
famve  effected  this  happy  revolutioii.  founded  the  Republic,  and 
struggled  for  seven  years  against  crime  and  ambition,  royalism 
and  anarchy  ;*— you,  in  fine,  who  labour  to  render  France  happy 
and  flourishing,  who  render  her  illustrious  by  your  talents,  and 
^ho  enrich  her  by  your  discoveries ;->  receive  the  solemn  testi- 
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tliony  of  national  gratitude  ;«—rece]ve  it  above  all,  ye  RepnUi'* 
can  arinies,«>«-you,  whose  glory  and  success  fill  every  soul. 

**  It  is  you,  who  have  defended  us  against  tea  coalesced  kingi  ; 
who  have  chased  them  from  our  territory,  and  carried  into  theirs 
the  scourges  of  war.  You  iiave  not  only  vanquished  men«-— you 
have  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  of  nature ; — yoii  have  tri- 
umphed over  fatiguesy  over  hunger,  and  the  wintry  storms. 
What  a  spectacle  to  nations,  and  what  a  dreadful  lesson  jto  the 
enemies  of  liberty !  a  new-born  Republic  arms  her  children  to 
protect  her  indcpcndance ;  nothing  can  restrain  their  impetuosi- 
ty:  crossing  rivers,  forcing  entrenchments,  and  clambering  over 
rocks.  Hercy  after  innumerable  victories,  they  extend  our 
limits  as  far  as  the  barriers,  which  nature  has  assigned  us,  and' 
pursuing  on  the  ice  the  wrecks  of  thrte  armies,  have  made  an 
oppressed  and  hostile  nation,  a  free  and  an  allied  people;  tAert, 
they  have  exterminated  the  hordes  of  traitors  and  rubbers  vomit-^ 
ed  forth  by  England,  punished  the  guilty  leaders,  and  restor* 
ed  to  the  Republic,  brethren,  who  have  been  too  long  missed : 
herCf  clearing  tlie  Pyrenees,  they  precipitate  themselves  from 
their  summit,  overturn  every  thing  which  opposes  their  im* 
pctuous  ardour,  and  are  only  arrested  in  their  career  by  an  hon* 
ourable  peace;  there,  scaling  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  they 
shoot  across  the  Po  and  the.  Adda! 

**  The  ardour  of  the  soldier  is  seconded  by  the  genius  and 
valour  of  its  commanders:  they  conceive  with  profound  wisdom^ 
and  execute  with  energy;  sometimes  arranging  their  forces  with 
coolness,  and  sometimes  precipitating  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  dangers,  at  the  head  of  their  bretheren  in  arms.  Would  that 
I  could  here  unrol  the  immense  and  glorious  tablet  of  their  vic*^ 
toriesi^^that  I  could  name  our  intrepid  defenders!— What  a 
number  of  sublime  images  and  beloved  names  crowd  on  my  re- 
membrance!—— Immortal  warriors,  posterity  will  refuse  to 
credit  the  multitude  of  your  triumphs;  but  for  us,  we  feel  con- 
scious of  their  reality*  Do  we  not  see  even  in. this  inclosure 
part  of  these  brave  defenders?  Victorious  over  the  external 
enemies  of  the  state»  they  are  come  to  repress  its  internal  f»ei, 
and  maintain,  in  the  interior,  the  Republic  which  they  have  made 
to  be  respected  abroad.  Do  we  not  also  see  these  venerable 
warriors^  grown  o)d  in  arm^i  ai^d  those,  whom  honourable 
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here  ?— With  what  pleasure  do  our  eyes  rest  on  thb  interesting 
union?-— With  what  agreeable  emotion  do  we  contemplate  their 
victorious  brows  S—^Why  can  we  only  recal  you  to  our  recoUec* 
tion,  ye  heroes,  who  have  perished  for  liberty  ?«— you  shall  at 
least  live  for  ever  in  our  hearts ;  your  children  shall  be  dear  to 
us;  the  Republic  will  discharge  towards  them  the  debts  it  owes 
to  you,  iind  will  now  pay  its  first  tribute  by  proclaiming  your 
glory  and  its  gratitude. 

**  Republican  armies,  represented  in  this  circle  by  a  portion 
of  younelv«s;  invincible  phalanxes,  whose  trophies  I  perceive 
on  every  side,  and  from  which  I  anticipate  new  success,  advance, 
ftiid  receive  the  triumphal  crowns,  which  the  Frencli  people  en- 
join me  to  place  on  your  standards And  you,  Frenchmen, 

whom  some  endeavour  to  mislead,  be  impressed  witii  this  inter* 
esting  scene.  Shall  our  defenders  have  triumphed  in  vain?-  ■  ■ 
Do  you  wish  that  divisions  and  coromotious  should  destroy  the 

fruit!  of  their  exploits? It  becomes  you,  by  my  voice,  this 

day,  to  abjure  your  hatred :  it  is  for  all  that  their  blood  has 
flowed ;  do  not,  therefore,  shew  yourselves  ungrateful  on  the 
day  of  retribution." 

At  this  moment  two  ranks  of  those  brave  grenadiers, 
who  so  often  carried  disorder  and  death  to  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  battalions,  were  seen  ascending  by  the  two 
lateral  steps  of  the  raised  terrace,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  the  honourable  victims  of  war,  whose  mutilated 
limbs  attest(^d  their  courage.  Having  gained  the  sum^ 
mit  of  the  elevation,  or  terrace,  and  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  each  of  the  deputations  received 
a  standard  from  the  president  of  the  Directory,  and,  dur- 
ing this  distribution,  the  music  performed  a  hymn  to 
victory,  while  continual  discbarges  of  artillery  accom- 
panied the  ceremony,  and  were  repeated  at  the  moment 
the  standards  reached  the  detachments,  that  represented 
the  14  armies.  After  this  another  spectacle,  not  less  in 
teresting,  attracted  general  attention.  The  troops  which 
lined  the  Champ  de  Mar$j  quitting  their  station  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  to  pass  the  Ecolc  Militairc,  formed  ia 


order  of  battle^  and  performed  various  evolutions,  witti  9 
precision  and  order,  that  excited  the  joy  and  admiration 
of  the  spectators;  then  advancing  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  they  again  sent  deputations  to  the  Directory, 
accompanied  with  their  colours  and  wounded  soldiers^ 
The  members  of  the  Executive  Directory  fixed  crqwiif 
of  oak  and  laurel  on  the  standards,  and  placed  oth^s  oa 
the  heads  of  the  wounded  men.  The  music  during  thU 
executed  a  second  hymn  to  victory,  and  a  war  song, 
amidst  repeated  acclamations  of  Five  la  Republique. .  A 
igeneral  discharge  of  artillery,  announced  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  and  the  departure  of  the  Directory,  who 
returned  with  the  pomp  and  retinue  with  which  they  had 
arrived.  Immediately  numerous  orchestras  crowded  the 
Champ de  Mars;  the  people  formed  themselves  into  danc* 
ing  parties,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth 
and  uninterrupted  festivity. 

While  these  songs,  in  honour  of  the  Republican  army, 
resounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  Buonaparte,  faith- 
ful to  his  plan  of  activity,  made  dispositions  for  attacking 
the  castle  of  Milan,  and  preparing  to  pursue  the  remains 
of  the  Austrian  army,  meditated  an  attack  on  the  domi- 
nions-of  Rome  and  Naples.  On  the  20th  of  May,  he 
published  the  following  energetic  Address  to  his  brethren 
in  arms :  ^  ^         . 

"Soldiers! 
•*  Yqu  have  precipitated  yourselves  like  a  torrent  from  the 
summit  of -the  Appenines :  j?ou  have  driven  back,  and  dispersed 
all  who  opposed  your  march — Piedmont,  liberated  froni  Au- 
strian tyranny,  has  yielded  to  her  natural  sentiments  of  peace 
and  amity  towards  France:  Milan  is  yours,  and  the  Republican 
flag*(ioats  throughout  Lombardy,  while  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena  owe  their  pohtical  existence  solely  to  your  genero- 
sity. 

'vTbe  fLrmy,  which  so  haughtily  menaced  you,  finds,  no  barrier 
tpjse)cvre  it  from  your  courage:  the  Po,  the  Tesino,  and  the 
Add4t  hiikve  beeo  va^ble  tQ  arrest  your  progress  for  a  single  day : 
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tbese  boasted  ramparts  of  Italy  have  proved  insufficient;  you 
have  surmounted  them 'as  rapidly  as  you  cleared  the  Appenines. 
Such  reiterated  success  has  diffused  joy  through  the  bosom  of 
your  country :  your  represeLtatives  have  decreed  a  festival  ia 
honour  of  your  victories,  to  be  celebrated  in  nil  the  communes 
of  the  Republic :  there  your  fathers*  your  mothers,  your  wives^ 
jour  sisters,  and  your  sweethearts,  rejoice  in  your  successesi, 
and  boasty  with  pride,  of  being  related  to  you.— ^Yes  soldiers! 

yoa  have  performed  much but  remains  there  nothing  nioie 

for  you  to  effigct  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  us,  that  we  knew  how  to 
conqueti  but  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  victory  ?  shall  posterity 
reproach  ua,  that  Lombardy  proved  to  us  what  Capua  was  to 
Hannibal?^— ^No!  I  already  see  you  rushing  to  arms;  an  un* 
manly  repose  will  fatigue  you ;  the  days  lost  to  glory  are  lost  to. 
your  happiness.'  Let  us,  therefore,  depart;  we  still  have  forced 
marches  to  perform,  enemies  to  conquer,  laurels  to  gather,  and 
injuries  to  avenge. 

**  Let  those  tremble  who  have  whetted  the  poignards  of  civil 
war  in  Franee,  and  who  have  cowardly  assassinated  our  minis« 
ters,and  burned  our  ships  at  Toulon :— the  hour  of  venge- 
ance has  arrived.  Bat  let  the  people  be  tranquil;  we  are  the 
friends  of  all  nations,  anH  more  particularly  of  the  descendents 
of  the  Brutuses,  the  Scipios,  and  the  illustrious  personages  whom 
we  have  chosen  as  models.  To  restore  the  Capitol,  to  .replace 
with  honour  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  rendered  it  renown* 
cd,  and  to  rouse  the  Roman  people,  become  torpid  by  so  many 
ages  of  slavery,— »such  will  Ije  the  fruit  of  your  victories;  they 
will  form  an  epoch  to  posterity,  and  you  will  have  the  inimortal 
glory  of  renovating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe. 

"  The  French  nation,  free,  and  respected  by  all  the  world, 
will  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  that  will  indemnify  tliem 
•for  the  numerous  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  these  six  years 
past.  You  will  then  return  to  your  homes ;  and  your  fellow- 
citizens,  when  pointing  to  you,  will  8ay,«->HE  waa  of  Tiia 
Army  of  Italy." 


THE    END   OF   CHAP.  IV. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Continuation  of  Buonaparte's  Campaigns  in 
It AisY.... Buonaparte  makes  an  Armistice  with  the  Duke 
Modena....Tht  Natives  of  Pavia  and  Milan  rise  against 
the  French....The  Village  of  Binasco  bumed....Buonapartei8 
proclamation  to  the  Milanese,.*. Ht  enters  Pavia^  orders 
the  Municipaliti/  to  be  shot,  and  issues  another  Prodama^- 
tion....Visits  the  Theatre  at  Milan....His  Proclamation  to 
the  Venetians,  on  entering  their  Territories.^. The  French 
pass  the  Mincio... .General  Massena  takes  Verona..,. Louis 
XVIII.  leaves  Verona....His  Conduct  while  there.... Man- 
tua inivested....Buonaparte  issues  a  Proclamation  to  the 
Tyrolese. 

JPjElOM  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  Europe 
may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  aera ;  the 
ancient  political  code  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
conqueror^  and  instead  of  that  high  sense  of  honouir, 
which  wouldy  in  former  periods,  have  raised  every  arm  in 
its  defence,  and  have  determined  every  virtuovis  mind  in 
Christendom  to  share  the  worst  of  deaths,  in  preference  to 
the  least  disgrace :  it  now  became  the  fashion  for  courts 
and  cabinets  to  cringe  beneath  the  French  yoke,  and  to 
cast  about  for  some  apology  for  abandoning  the  law  of 
nations.  The  weakness  of  the  individual  states  of  Italy, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  submission 
of  the  whcde,  and  the  retention  of  a  nominal  sovereignty 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  honour:  they 
thought  that  unconditional  submission  would  divest  the 
enemy  of  an  hostile  motive;  for  it  did  not  occur  to 
those  states,  that  the  power  which  would  retain  its  inde- 
pendence the  longest,  would  be  that  which  should  defend 
itself  with  the  most  powerful  resistance. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  became  more  alarmed  as  the 
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Trench  pmoeeded :  he  wa9,  therefore,  desirous  of  peace, 
and  pwlchased  aa  armistice  of  Buonaparte  at  a  most  ex- 
cessive price :  he  agreed  to  pay  to  the  French  Republic 
7sSO0fiO0  iivres,  French  money ;  to  furnish  2,600,000 
livres  in  provisions,  powder,  and  other  military  stores, 
for  the  French  army ;  and  to  deliver  up  twenty  paint> 
lags,  taken  from  his  gallery,  or  his  dominions,  to  be 
selected  by  persons  nominated  by  the  French  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

(jreneral  Despinoy,  the  French  commandant  of  Milan, 
observing  on  the  24th,  that  the  people  were  assembling 
ia  the  suburbs  of  the  pity,  on  the  side  of  Pavia,  ordered 
some  troops  to  march  thither,  whom  the  rebels  attempt- 
45d  to  disarm ;  but  the  French  detachment,  having  wonnd* 
ed  and  taken  some  of  them,  put  the  rest  to  flight.    This 
movement  was  combined,  and  took  place  at  the  same  mo- 
ment at  Vareza,  Pavia,  and  Lodi.    The  tocsin  was  sound* 
cd  in   the  country;  the  peasants  assassinated^  on  the 
readsy  the  commissaries  and  persons  employed  in  the  ad* 
ministration ;  and  the  garrison  left  at  Pavia,  having  beea  ' 
aurprised  in  their  quaiters,  were  disarm,ed. 

Bnonapart£  had  set  out  from  Milan  on  the  24th,  to 
repair  to  Lodi,  leaving  only  at  Milan  the  n^imber  of  troops 
necessary  for  the  blockade  of  the  castle.    Scarcely  had. 
he  reached  Lodi,  when  General  Despiney  apprised  him^ 
that  three  hours  afMsr  bis  departure  the  tocsin  was  sound* 
^ei  in  lK>mbardy,  ^i|d  that  it  was  industriously  circulated 
Ifice  had  been  takm  by  th^  English,  the  army  of  Conde 
had  arrived  by  Switzerlftnd,  on  the  confines  of  the  Milan- 
ese, and  Be^uUen,  reinforced  with  60,000  men,  was  on 
his  march  to  Milan*    Everywhere,  and  by  every  possible 
means,  the  people  were  called  on  to  arm  against  the 
French :  the  nobles  had  dismissed  their  domestics,  telling. 
them,  that  equality  did  not  permit  the  continuance  of 
their  services ;  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Au- 
stria, the  S&inrif  and  agents  of  the  customs,  appeared  in 
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tlie  front.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia^  reinforced  with.'fiiie 
or  six  thousand  peasants,  invested  the  citadel,  in  \rhich 
there  were  only  300  French. 

At  Milan  the  people  destroyed  the  tree  of  liberty,  teat* 
ingin  pieces  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and  trampiing.  it 
tinder  foot.  General  Despinoy,  the  commander,  mounted 
his  horse,  whilst  some  patroles  put  the  populace  to  flight. 
The  gate  leading  to  Pavia  was  still  m  the  possession  of 
the  rebels,  who  every  moment  expected  the  peasants^ 
whom  they  meant  to  introduce  into  the  city:  to  com- 
pel them  to  submisi^ion,  a  terrible  charge  was  made,  and 
the  example^  of  a  dreadful  death  restored  tranquillity,  but 
the  city  wa9  given  up  to  pillage  for  24  hours. 

The  moment  Buonaparte  was  informed  of  these  pro* 
ceedings,  he  hastened  back  with  300  horse,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers.  On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  he  ordered 
ia  great  number  of  hostages  to  be  arrested,  and  those  pa- 
eons to  be  shot,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms,  at  the  sam^ 
time  intimating  to  the  archbishop,  chapter,  monks,  and 
nobles,  that  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  I'he  municipality  imposed  a  fine  of  three 
livres  for  every  domestic  discharged;  and  order  being 
thus  re-established  at  Milan  Buonaparte  proceeded  ta 
JPavia. 

The  chief  of  brigade,  Lasnes,  who  commanded  a  mov- 
ing column>  attacked  Binasco,  which  seven  or  eight 
hundred  armed  peasants  appeared  determined  to  defend  » 
he  charged  them,  and,  having  killed  about  ]0Q,  disperse^ 
the  rest.  Buonaparte  ordered  the  village  to  be  iosfantly 
1^urned,^which  exhibited  a  horrible  spectacle,  undi  as  h^ 
says,  extorted  many  a  sigh  from  the  Geuer«il.  He  thei|. 
euhimmoned  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  sent  him  tQ 
•Pavia»  with  the  following  proclamation ; 

Milatiy  6  Prairial,  Ath  year^  f  35  May^  \796.} 
^  A  nusled  multitude,  destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance, 
liave  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses  in  several  communesi 


.cootemning  the  Republic,  and  the  brave  army,  triamphant  over 
.lo  many  kings.  This  inconceivable  Ifenzy  merits  pity ;  the  ua« 
happy  people  are  led  astray,  only  to  conduct  them  to  ruin.  Tiie 
General  in  Chief,  faithful  to  the  principles  the  French  nation 
have  adopted,  who  do  not  mak«  war  on  the  people,  earnestly 
wishes  to  leave  a  gate  open  to  repentance;  but  those  who,  in  24 
hoiOVy  shall  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  anew  the  oath  of 
pbedience  to  the  French  Republic,  shall  be  treated  as  rebels,  and 
their  villages  burned.  M<iy  the  terrible  example  of  Binasco 
make  them  open  their  eyes !  its  fate  shall  be  that  of  all  the 
towns  and  villages  which  persist  in  revolt.'' 

(Signed)  •*  Buonaparte  * 

At  day-break,  the  General,  in  person,  reached  Pavisi 
when  the  advanced  posts  or  ihe  rebels  were  driven  back* 
The  place  was  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  people,  and 
in  a 'state  of  defence;  the  castle  was  taken,  and  the 
Fr^ch  troops  were  prisoners*  The  General  ordered  the 
artillery  to  advance,  and  after  some  discharges,  summon-^ 
ed  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  have  re- 
coarse  to  French  generosity;  but  they  returned  for 
ansWer,  that  while  Pavia  had  walls,  they  would  notsur*^ 
render.  General  Dammartin  formed  the  6th  battalion  of 
grenadiers  In  close  column,  with  two  eight-pounders  in 
their  vmn ;  and  each  man  having  a  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
the  gates  were  burst  open,  on  which  the  immense  multi- 
tude dispersedi  and  took  refuge  in  caves,  and  on  house* 
tops,  attempting,  but  in  vain,  by  throwing  down  tiles,  to 
dispute  the  entry  of  the  troops  into  the  streets.  "  Thrice," 
said  BuoQi^parte,  *'  had  the  order  to  set  fire  to  the  city 
expired' on  my  lips,  when  the  garrison  of  the  castle  ar- 
jjved,  and  hastened  with  crie^  of  joy  to  embrace  their 
deliverers.  Their  names  were  called  over,  and  none  were 
found  missing :  if  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  had 
heea  shed,  I  had  resolved  to  raise  on  the  ruins  of  Pavia 
a  column  on  which  these  impressive  words  were  to  be 
inscribed,  ^'  Here  stood  the  city  of'  Pavia  T  Buonaparte 
Ifrdered  (be  whole  n^unicipalilv  t9  be  shot;  and  200  lio.s- 
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tages  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  immediately  into  France. 
Tlie  punisUments  of  Buonapart6,  for  insurrection,  were 
tremendous :  the  village  ot  Binasco  burned,  Milan  giVea 
up  to  pillage,  and  many  of  its  principal  inhabitants  put 
to  death,  the  Municipality  of  Pavia  shot,  after  the  city 
being  taken,  were  terrible  examples  of  his  severity- 
Conflagration  and  bloodshed,  were  no  ordinary  or  ineffec- 
tual means  of  enforcing  the  submission  of  the  conquered 
states.  *  ■ 

Buonaparte  now  issued  a  proclamation,  purporUng,  that 
the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  agents  of  Austria,  had  led 
astray  the  inhabitants  of  these  delightful  countries;  that 
the  Fiench  army,  as  generous  as  brave,  would  treat  ^as 
brethren  the  peaceable  natives,  but  that  it  would  be  terri- 
ble, as  the  fire  of  heaven,  to  rebels,  and  to  the  villages 
that  gave  them  protection.  He,  therefore,  declared  all 
those  villages  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  which  had  not 
complied  with  his  order  of  the  25th ;  and  directed  the 
Generals  to  march  against  them  the  forces  necessary  to 
suppress  the  insurgents,  to  set  fire  to  them,  and  to  shoot, 
upon  the  spot,  all  who  were  found  with  arms  in  Itheir 
hands.  All  priests  and  nobles,  in  the  rebellious  com- 
munes,  were  to  be  arrested  as  hostages,  and  sent  into* 
France:  all  villages  were  the  tocsin  was  sounded  were  to 
be  instantly  burnt;  and  the  Generals  were  jnade  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  order.  The  villages^  ia 
whose  territory  a  single  Frenchman  was  assassinated, 
were  to  pay  a  triple  conti'ibution  of  the  sutn  they  annuals 
ly  paid  to  the  Archduke,  until  they  should  give  up  the 
assassin.  Every  man  found  with  a  musket  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  to  be  immediately  shot,jby  order  of  the  General 
commanding  the  jurisdiction.  Wherever  concealed 
arms  were  found,  the  place  was  to  be  condemned  to  pay 
thrice  its  usual  revenue  by  way  of  fine;  and  every  house, 
where  a  musket  was  found,  was  to  be  burnt,  unless  the 
proprietor  should  declare  to  whom  the  arms  belonged. 
All  the  nobles  and  rich  persons  who  should  be  convict^ 
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of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt,  either  by  dif charging 
their  domestics,  or  by  their  discourses  against  the  French, 
were  to  be  arrested  as  hostages,  and  carried  away  to 
FniQcev  and  a  part  of  their  revenaes  confiscated. 

Abont  this  time,  Buonaparte  attended  the  theatre  at 
Milan,  at  the  represention  of  Metastasio's  opera  of  Cato ; 
and  the  audience,  as  if  desirous  to  regain  the  esteem  of 
a  man,  whose  austerity  was  equaled  only  by  his  pAis^er, 
applauded  every  passage  which  they  chose  to  apply  to 
him,  and,  after  the  piece,  a  crown  of  laurels  was  placed 
on  his  head. 

Venice  could  not  recognize  a  sister  in  the  French  Re* 
public,  but  beheld  in  it  a  democracy,  to  which  her  own 
aristocracy  was  still  less  accommodating  than  to  Emper* 
OT8  and  Kings.  Irresolute  as  to  the  side  she  should  take, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  she  thought  a  neutrality 
towards  France  would  save  her  from  all  danger,  and 
perhaps  only  regarded  the  success  of  the  French  in  her 
territories,  as  the  fortunate  paeans  of  delivering  her  the 
sooner  from  both  them  and  the  Imperialists. 

Buonaparte  before  following  the  Austrians  into  the 
Venetian  territories,  thought  proper  to  address  to  that 
government,  and  jts    subjects,  a  proclamation,  which 
stated,  that,  '*  To  deliver  the  most  beautiful  country  of 
Europe,  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the^aughty  house  of 
Austria,  the  French  army  had  braved  obstacles  the  most 
difficult  to  surmount ;  that  victory,  in  unison  with  justice, 
had  crowned  their  efforts ;  that  the  wrecks  of  the  hostile 
army  had  retired  across  the  Mincio,  and  in  pursuit  of 
them  the  French  troops  had  now  entered  the  Venetian 
territory ;  but  they  would  not  forget  that  a  long  amity 
united  the  two  Republics.    Religion,  government,  usages, 
and  property,  would  be  respected."    "  Let  the  people,'* 
said  the  General,  ''be  free  from  inquietude;  the  se- 
verest discipline  will  be  maintained,  and  everything  fur- 
nished to  the  army  fully  paid  for  in  money :  he,  there- 
fore,  required  the  officers  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  the 
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magistrates  and  priests,  to  make  known  his  sentiments 
to  the  people,  in  order  that  confidence  might  strengthen 
the  friendship  which  had  so  long  united  the  two  tiations. 
"  The  French  soldier,"  concluded  he,  "  faithful  in  the 
path  of  honour  as  in  thcit  of  victory^  is  terrible  only  to 
the  enemies  of  his  liberty  and  his  government.'* 

Since  the  evening  of  the  25th,  Buonaparte  had  been  at 
Brescia,  occupied  in  making  dispositions,  to  induce  Beau* 
lieu  to  believe,  that  his  intention  was  to  turn  him  by 
the  head  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  cut  him  off  from  the  rond 
leading  to  the  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Riva.  At  two  in  the 
rooming,  all  the  divisions  were  in  motion,  and  directed 
their  march  towards  Borghetto,  where  Buonaparte  in» 
tended  to  cross  the  Mincio:  they  crossed  that  river,"* and 
came  to  an  engagement,  wherein  the  Austrians  fought 
with  the  utniobt  bravery,  and  retreated  only  after  having 
performed  acts  of  the  greatest  intrepidity :  the  Austrians 
lost  1,500  men,  and  500  horse  in  killed  and  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  was  the  Prince  Cuto,  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Neapolitan  cavalry.  The  French  also 
took  five  pieces  of  cannon,  two*  of  which  were  twelve 
pounders,  and  three  six-pounders,  with  seven  or  eight 
waggons  loaded  with  warlike  stores.  At  Castlenuovo 
several  magazines  were  taken,  part  of  which,  however, 
had  been  burnt.  Thus  the  Austrians  were  entirely  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  the  French  advanced  posts  reached  to 
the  mountains  of  Germany.  In  these  different  ensjage- 
ments  nothing  could  surpass  the  courage  of  the  French 
troops,  but  the  gaiety  with  which  they  made  their  forced 
marches,  singing,  alternately,  songs  in  praise  of  their 
country  and  of  their  loves. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  division  of  General  Massena 
took  Verona,  which  a  few  days  before  had  been  the  re- 
iiige  of  Louis-Stanislaus,  brother  of  the  Inst  King  of  the 
!Fiench,  and  of  his  little  court  of  Emigrants,  to  whom 
the .  Venetians  had  not  only  afforded  an  asylum,  but  had 
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given  a  ready  reception.  Charles  de  la  Crc4X|  the  French 
minister  for  Foreign  Aiiairs,  wrote  to  Quirioi^  the  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  that  he  was  surprised 
such  a  permission  had  been  afforded  to  the  fugitive 
Prince,  who,  having  communicated  the  note  to  the  Senate^ 
they  returned  for  answer,  "  That  the  Rupublic  of  Venice, 
though  they  could  not  refuse  the  rights  of  hospitality  to 
fUfiy  one,  had  yet  not  transgressed  against  a  proper  regard 
to  the  Republic  of  France;  that  the  antient  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  had  expressed  their  satisfaction,  that 
the  ci-devant  Count  de  Provence  had  remained  in  the 
'Venetian  State,  rather  than  any  where  else,  and  they 
flattered  themselves  that  tiie  Directory  would  not  act 
Gontmry  to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  Com* 
inittee."  This  explanation  appeared  to  give  satisiaction» 
bnt  the  victories  of  the  French  army  having  caused  a 
great  impression  on  the  Senate  of  Venice,  the  Marquis 
Carletti  was  charged  by  them  to  signify  to  the  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.  that  he  must  quit  the  territory  with  all  pos^ 
sible  expedition.  To  this  unexpected  notification,  for 
which  he  had  not  been  in  the  least  prepared,  he  replied 
•*  I  will  go,  but  under  two  conditions.'^ 

1.  Let  the  golden  book  be  brought  me,  in  which  the 
names  of  my  family  are  inscribed,  that  I  may  strike  mine 
out  with  mine  own  band. 

2.  Let  the  armour  be  delivered  to  me,  which  my  an* 
cestor,  Henry  IV.  presented  to  the  Republic,  as  a  tokea 
of  friendship. 

Both  these  requests  were  refused,  and  he,  shortly  after, 

quitted  Verona. 

The  private  life  of  this  prince,  while  he  resided  at  Ve-p 
rona,  was  singularlyVegular-  At  eight  in  the  morning,  ha 
was  dressed,  and  wore  a  sword,  and  the  insignia  of  the 
different  orders  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  passed  great 
part  of  the  morning  in  writing,  and  wai'  visible  to  none^ 
bpt  his  chancellory  his  table  was  frugal ;  after  dinner  be 

Vot.  11.  I 
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gave  audience  to  a  few  particular  people,  and  then  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  where  be  was  frequently  heard, 
to  walk  backward  and  forward  in  great  agitation.  To- 
wards the  evening,  he  generally  grew  more  calm,  and  had 
a  small  party  of  courtiers,  who  read  to  him,  and  con- 
versed- He  never  went  out,  nor  paid  any  visits  either  la 
Verona,  or  its  vicinity.  He  constantly  read  the  Moniteur, 
and  other  principal  French  newspapers,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  Lille.  Whenever  any  of  his  cour- 
tiers saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Majesty  he  was  observed 
to  sigh  heavily. 

Buonaparte  removed' his  head  quarters  to  Verona  on 
the  Sd  of  June,  where  he  left  a  strong  garrison,  in  order 
to  secure  the  three  bridges  across  the  Adige  at  that  piece. 
General  Beaulieu,  who  had  been  so  constantly  unfortu*^ 
nate,  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Wurmser,  who  bad,  in- 
dexed, not  been  much  more  fortunate,  but  who  had  af- 
fected more. 

After  the  engagement  at  Borghetto,  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  the  taking  of  Peschiera,  and  the  flight  of  the  ene- 
my into  the  Tyrol^  the  French  invested  Mantau,  which 
required  a  formal  siege,  and  the  French  had  few  mean^ 
wherewith  to  undertake  it.  Intending  to  penetrate  into 
the  Tyrolesc,  Buonaparte  addressed  a  manifesto  on  tho 
14th  of  June,  to  the  warlike  people  of  these  lofty  moun- 
tains. He  informed  them,  that  he  was  to  cross  tlieir  ter- 
ritory, in  order  to  compel  the  court  of  Vienna  to^a  peace, 
as  necesssiry  to  Europe  as  to  its  own  subjects.  It  was 
their  own  cause  he  was  to  defend,  for  they  had  been  too 
long  barrassed  by  the  horrors  of  a  war,  undertaken,  not 
for  the  interest  of  Germany,  but  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
a  single  family.  The  French  array  respected  and  loved 
all  nations,  and  more  especially  the  simple  and  virtuous 
inhabitants  of  thc^mountains..  "  Your  religion  and  your 
usages,"  said  he, "  shall  be  every  where  respected.  Our 
troops  will  maintain  a  severe  discipline,  and  nothing  will 
be  taken  without  being  paid  for  in  money.    You  will  re- 
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oeive  us  with  hospitality,  and  we  will  treat  you  with  fn^ 
ternity  and  friendship ;  but  if  there  are  any  so  little  ac* 
quainted  with  their-real  interests  as  to  take  up  arms,  and 
treat  us  as  enemiesi  we  will  be  as  terrible  as  the  6re  of 
heaven ;  we  will  burn  their  houses,  and  deYastate  the  viU 
lages  which  shall  take  part  in  a  war  that  is  foreign  to  them. 
Do  not  snfier  yourselves  to  be  led  astrny  by  the  agents  of 
Austria.  Ensure  your  country^  already  harrassed  by  five 
^ears  of  war,  from  the  misfortunes  which 'must  ai&ict  it. 
£re  long  the  court  of  Vienna,  forced  to  accede  to  peace, 
•hall  restore  to  the  nations  the  privileges  which  it  hai 
iisiiq>ed^  and  to  Europe  the  tranquillity  it  has  interrupted.*' 


THE    END    OF   CHAP.   V. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COKTINUATIOM  OF  BuoNAPARTe's  CaMPAIGKs;  ttt 

Italy... iCoiiimoffons  in  the  Imperial  FieJs....Proclama* 
tion  issued  thereon....Jugereau  enters  the  Papal  States^ 
and  takes  Bologna^  i^c....Oriani,  the  Jstroriomer,  visita 
Puonaparti.../nic  French  enter  Tuscany. ...  Buonaparte 
writes  to  the  Grand  Duke.../Jakes  Possession  of  Leghorn 
..,.Buo^aparti^s  Letter  to  the  Grand  Duke  on  entering 
Leghorn....The  Grand  Duke's  jlnswer„,.Buonaparte  leaved 
a  Garrison  in  Leghorn^  and  visits  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Florence. ...Citadel  of  Milan  taken. ...Buonapart6  con* 
eludes  an  Armistice  tcith  the  Pope- 

^  EW  commotions  began  to  ari^e  in  the  Imperial  Fiefs, 
Avhich  border  on  the  states  of  Genoa^  Tuscany,  and  Pied- 
mont: the  communications  of  the  army  with  the  river  of 
Genoa  were  menaced,  the  convoys  were  attacked,  and 
the  couriers  assassinated«  It  was  necessary  also  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  or  neglect  to  carry  on 
I  he  siege  of  Mantua,  l^e  greatest  activity  was  scarce* 
I3'  sufficient  for  so  many  operations  as  were  required. 

General  Lasnes  entered  the  Imperial  Fiefs  with  1,200 
horse,  arrested  and  shot  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and 
burned  their  habitations.  The  same  sudden  severity  waa 
displayed  in  the  environs  of  Tortona ;  and  a  proclama* 
tion  was  issued,  and  sternly  executed.  All  the  seigneurs 
possessing  Imperial  Fiefs,  were  directed  to  repair  in  per- 
son to  Tortona,  there  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Republic ;  and,  if,  within  five  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  order,  they  should  not  have  done  so,  their  goods 
were  to  be  confiscated.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
carrv*  to  the  military  agent  at  Tortona,  within  G4  hours 
after  notice,  the  amount  of  the  miiitar^'  contribution, 
which  was  to  be  augmented  one-tenth  for  each  days  de- 
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lay  of  payment.    All  persons^  after  the  lapse  of  48  hours^ 

found  with  arms  or  ammunition,  were  to  be  shot.    All  the 

bells,,  which  had  been  employed  in  sounding  the  tocsin, 

were  to  be  taken  down  from  their  steeples,  and  broke  ia  1 

pieces,  within  24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  proclama> 

tion ;  and  those  persons  who  should  neglect  to  do  so  would 

b^  considered  as  rebels,  and  their  villages  burnt. 

The  division  of  General  Augereau,  having  crossed  the 
jPo  at  Borgoforte  on  the  Ifjth,  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the 
igtb,  where  they  found  400  of  the  Pope's  soldiers*  who 
vrere  made  prisoners.  Buonaparte  left  Tortona  on .  the 
17tb,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Modena,  from  whence 
he  sent  orders,  by  Adjutant-General  Vignole,  to  the  gar* 
irison  of  the  citadel  of  Urbino,  to  open  its  gates,  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  surrender  prisoners  of  war ;  after  this  he 
continued  his  route  to  Bologna^  which  be  reached  at  mid* 
pight.  The  French  took  in  Fort  Urbino  50  pieces  of 
cannon,  in  excellent  condition,  500  muskets  of  calibre, 
.and  of  a  very  fine  model,  and  provisions  for  600  men  for 
two  months.  Fort  Urbino  was  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
encircled  by  a  wall  with  covered  bastions,  and  surround* 
ed  by  ditches  full  of  water,  having  a  covered  way  newly 
irepaired.  It  was  commanded  by  a  knight  of  Malta,  with 
dOO  men,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  At  Bologna,  the 
cardinal  legate  was  taken  with  all  the  officers  of  the  £tat- 
snajor,  and  four  standards.  The  cardinal  legate  of  Ferrara, 
^as  also  taken  prisoner  with  the  commandant  of  that  fort, 
who  was  likewise  a  knight  of  Malta :  in  the  castle  of  Fer- 
rara, there  were  1 14  pieces  of  cannon. 

During  the  military  operation,  the  £0  paintings  which 
were  to  be  furnished  by  Parma,  where  on  their  way  to 
Paris ;  and  ignong  them  the  celebrated  one  of  St.  Jerome, 
which  was  in  such  high  estimation  that  a  million  was 
offered  to  redeem  it.  Th€  paintings  from  Modena  were 
also  on  the  road,  and  the  citizen  Barthelemy  was  employ* 
ed  in  selecting  about  50  of  the  paintings  of  Bologna, 
while  the  naturalists  Mon^e,  Beiihotet,  and  Thouin,  were  "*^ 
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engaged  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  in  collecting  plants  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history. 

At  Milan,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Oriani,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Coininander  in  Chief,  who  had  written  him  4 
letter  by  direction  of  the  French  government.'  This  at* 
tention  of  Buonaparte  conciliated  the  minds  of  theteari)- 
ed  men  of  Italy,  and  attached  to  the  revolution  a  class  of 
men,  who  anticipated  the  loss  of  their  stations,  with  which 
they  believed  this  revolution  menaced  them.  "The  scien- 
ces," said  Buonaparte  in  his  letter  to  Oriani,  '*  which  en- 
noble the  human  mind,  and  the  arts  which  embellish  life, 
and  transmit  illustrious  actions  to  posterity,  should  be  pe- 
culiarly respected  in  free  governments.  All  men  of 
genius, — all  those  who  have  obtained  a  distinguished.rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  are  Frenchmen  in  whatever 
country  they  may, have  been  born.  The  learned  did  not 
enjoy  in  Milan  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  en* 
titled ;  retired  in  the  recess  of  their  laboratories,  they  es- 
termed  themselves  happy,  if  kings  and  priests  were  kind 
enough  to  do  them  no  harm.  To-day  it  is  not  so  ;  opinion 
IS  free  in  Italy ; — the  inquisition,  intolerance,  and  despo- 
tism, are  no  more.  I  invite  the  learned  to  assemble,  and 
propose  to  me  their  sentiments  on  the  means  necessary 
to  be  taken,  or  the  aid  they  may  require,  to  give  new  life 
and  existence  to  the  sciences  and  fine  arts.  AH  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  going  to  France  will  be  received  with 
distinction  by  the  government.  The  French  nation  sets 
a  greater  value  on  the  acquisition  of  a  learned  methemati- 
cian,  a  painter  of  reputation,  or  any  one  who  has  distin- 
guished himself,  whatever  may  be  his  profession,  than  of 
the  richest  and  most  abundant  city.  Be  you,  then,  Ci- 
tizen, the  organ  of  these  sentiments  to  all  at  Milan  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning." 

Buonaparte  likewise  wrote  to  the  municipalities  of  Pa- 
via and  Milan,  desiring  that  the  celebrated  University  of 
Pavia  migh  resume  the  course  of  its  studies:  he  request- 
ed them  to  inforjn  its  learned  professors,  and  numerous 
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Students^  that  the  French  General  invited  them  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Paviaj  and  propose  to  him  the;,  measures 
they  might  think  proper  to  be  taken,  to  give  activity,  and 
a  more  brilliani  existence  to  that  illustrious  seminary. 

After,  taking  possession  of  Bologna,  a  French  division' 
had  proceeded  to  Fcrrara  and  Feenza,  whose  submission 
promised  that  of  the  llomagna ;  a  column  of  the  French 
""army  also  marched  from  Rcggio,  across  the  Appenines,  to 
Pistoia,  and  threatened  to  advance  to  Home,  by  the  way 
of  Florence.     The  intelligence  of  this  march  threw  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  into  the  greatest  alarm :  Man- 
fredini,  his  prime  minister,  was  dispatched  to  Bologna  in 
great  haste,  to  represent  to  the  French  General  as  a  pas- 
sagi^  through  Tuscany  had  been  lately  denied  to  the  troops 
of  Naples,  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  Frenca  to  violate  a 
territory  the  Allies  had  respected,  and  with  which  France 
was  at  peace.    The  Grand  Duke,  however,  could  not 
prevent  the  French  entering  his  territories,  and  could 
only  obtain  a  promise  from   Buonaparte,  that  he  would 
not  enter  Florence.    The  French  army  suddenly  changed 
Its  route,  and  marched  rapidly  towards  Leghorn :  it  is 
probable,  that  Manfredini,  in  his  conference  at  Bologna, 
bad  not  this  expedition  confided  tK>  him;  but  Buona- 
parte, on  reaching  Pistoia,  advertised  the  Grand  Duke  of 
the  occurrence  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  observed  that  the 
flag  of  the  French  Republic  was  constantly  insulted  in 
the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  property  of  the  French  merchants 
violated  there,  and  every  day  marked  by  some  attempt 
against  the  French,  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
public a«  to  the  law  of  nations.     The  Executive  Direc- 
tory had  repeatedly  complained  to  the  minister  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  at  Paris,  who  had  been  obliged  to  avow 
the  impossibility  in   which  his  master  found  himself,  of 
checking  the  English,  and  maintaining  neutrality  in  the 
port  of  Leghorn.    The  Directory,  therefore,  felt  it  tcf  be 
their  immediate  duty  to  repel  forcQ  by  force,  and  mane 
their  commerce  be  respected ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this,  they  had  ordered  him  to  send  a  division  of  the  army, ' 
UD  Jer  his  cotniuand,  to  take  possession  of  Leghorn :  he 
had,  therefore,  the  honour  to  inform  his  Hojal  High- 
ness, that  a  division  of  the  army  would  enter  that  city  on 
the  (28th,  hut  would  conduct  itself  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  neutrality  it  was  to  maintain;  and  the  flag, 
the  garrison^  and  the  property  of  his  Royal  Highness^ 
and  his  people,  would  be  scrupulously  respected.  The 
G'^neral  was  further  charged  to  assure  the  Grand  Duke 
of  the  desire  entertained  by  the  French  Government  to 
see  a  continuation  of  the  friendship  which  united  the  two 
states,  and  of  its  conviction  that  his  Royal  Highness, 
A\itnessini^  t he ^ daily  excesses  commited  by  the  English 
ships,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them^  would  appland 
the  just,  useful,  and  necessary  nicasurcs,  adopted  by  the 
Directory 

On  the  C8th,  Buonaparte  left  Pistoia,  and  set  out  to 
join  the  column  already  ai  the  gates  of  Leghora.  An 
English  frigate,  on  going  out  of  the  harbour,  was  fired  at, 
but  without  eftect:  some  hours  before  the  French  troops 
arrived,  more  than  4O  English  vessels,  fully  laden,  left 
Leghorn.  The  General  ordered  the  Chevalier  Spannochi, 
governor  of  the  city  for  the  Grand  Duke,  to  be  arrested : 
he  was  xjonducted  to  Florence  by  his  own  soldiers,  and, 
on  his  arrival  there,  sent  to  prison,  by  order  by  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Buonaparte  informed  the  Grand  Duke  of  these  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  following 

LETTER : 

Vend-tpiorters  at  Leghorn,  1 1  Messidor,  4/A  ijecr  (29  June)  179G. 

^'  RoYiiL  Highness, 
"  An  hour  before  we  entered  Leghorn,  an  English  frigate 
carried  off  two  French  ships,  valued  at  500,000  livres.  Tlie  Go- 
vernor, contrary  t(i  the  intention  of  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  leghorn,  suffered  theni  to  be  taken 
undf  r  the  guns  of  his  hattcries.  I  prefer  a  complaint  to  your 
Royal  Highness  against  this  man,  who  in  his  whole  conduct  dis- 
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plajB  a  decided  hatred  towards  the  French*  He  yesterday  endea^ 
vourddy  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  to  incite  the  people  to  rise  up 
against  us,  and  there-is  no  kind  of  ill  treatment  be  did  not  mako 
our  advanced  guard  experieiice.  I  should,  doubtless,  have  been 
justified  in  briuging  him  to  a  trial  before  a  military  commiMion, 
but,  from  respect  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and  intimately  con- 
Tinced  of  the  spirit  of  justice  which  directs  all  your  actions^  I 
have  preferred 'sending  him  to  Florence,  and  am  persuaded  you 
will  give  orders  to  have  him  punished  severely.  I  must,  at  the 
same  time,  return  my  thanks  to  your  Royal  Highness  for  your 
goodness,  in  appointing  General  Strasaldo  to  supply  the  army 
with  every  thing  neces^^ary;  he  has  acquitted  himself,  respecting 
yoar  Royal  Highnes's  orders,  with  equal  zeal  and  success. 
Accept,  ice. 

••  Buonaparte/' 

To  this  letter  the  Grand  DuTce  returned  the  following, 

ANSWER: 
**  General, 
*'  General  Spannochi,  arrested  by  your  order,  has  b^en  brought 
hither.     It  is  from  a  principle  of  delicacy  I  keep  him  in  a  stat9 
of  arrest  until  the  motives  for  this  step,  which  I  presume  to  be 
just,  are  made  known  to  me,  in  order  to  give  you,  as  well  as  the 
French  Republic,  and  all  Europe,  the  strongest  proof  of  equity, 
conformably  to  thoTlaws  of  my  country,  to  which  laws  I  have 
•Iwaya  made  it  my  duty  to  submit.    I  send  this  letter  by  the 
'  Marquis  Manfredini,  my  Major-domo,  whom  I  request  you  to 
inform  in  what  Spannochi  has  been  culpable.    You  may,  besides, 
repose  full  confidence  in  him  respecting  every  object  which  in- 
terests the  tranquility  of  my  subjects,     i  ardently  desire  to  ro* 
ceive  a  letter  written  by  yourself,  which,  in  the  present  circum* 
stances,  may  completely  remove  my  uneasiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  the  repose  of  all  Tuscany*    I  am. 

With  perfect  esteem, 

«*  Ferbikand/' 

The  French  Consul  was  ordered,  by  Buonaparte,  to  put 
g^aU  on  uU  the  English  magazines.  A  strong  garrison, 
under  the  coounmd  of  General  Vaubois^  was  left  ia  the 
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city  of  Leghorn.  Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  Berthier^ 
and  a  part  of  the  etat  major,  passed  through  Florence  in 
his  return^  and  was  entertained  by  the  Grand  Duke  very 
sumptuously.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  on 
the  28th  General  Buonaparte  had  directed  the  Consul  of 
the  French  Republic  at  Leghorn  to  put  seals  on  all  the 
magazines  belonging  to  the  English  :  he  was  also  ordered 
to  take  similar  measures  as  to  those  appertaining  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and,  in  general^  all  the 
Princes  or  subjects  of  states  with  -whom  the  French  were 
at  war;  and  to  employ  every  means  necessary  to  discover 
the  merchandise  deposited  in  the  houses  of  the  different 
merchants  at  Leghorn  and  take  possession  of  tliem. 

While  Buonaparte  was  at  dinner  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
at  Florence,  a  courier  brought  intelligence  of  the  taking 
of  the  castle  of  Milan,  with  2,800  prisoners,  150  pieces  of 
cannon,  20,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  great  (][uantity 
of  useful  stores.  If  the  young  sovereing  nominally  saved 
liis  dominions,  his  sensibility  must  have  suffered  by  en« 
lertaining,  in  his  palace,  a  General,  whose  family  had 
been  nuinbercd  among  his  subjects,  who  had  left  a  garrison 
in  Leghorn,  and  who  had  destroyed  all  the  commercial 
connections  subsisting  between  his  friends  the  Englisl^ 
and  the  only  port  in  his  dominions.  He  had  even  been 
compelled  to  punish  the  Governor  of  his  principal  town, 
for  having,  no  doubt,  been  too  obedient  to  his  master,  and 
detached  from  his  brother,  the  Emperor,  his  Italian  domi- 
nions. The  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  announced 
at  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  must  have  given  addi- 
tional chagrin  to  the  Grand  Duke.  When  the  cx-con- 
ventionalist  and  commissioner,  Salicetti,  passed  through 
Florence,  two  days  after  Buonaparte,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  his  Royal  Highness,  which  he  declined. 

Buonaparte  concluded  an  armistice,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
with  the  Pope,  on  condition — ^That  his  Holiness  should 
send,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  plenipotentiary  to  Paris,  to 
obtain  from  the  Executive  Directory  a  definitive  peace. 
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by  ofibring  the  necessary  reparations  for  the  outrages  and 
losses  suffered  by  the  French  in  his  territory. — ^That  the 
ports  belonging  to  the  Pope  should  be  shut  against  the 
vessels  of  the  powers  at  war  with  the  Republic,  and  be 
open  to  French  ships.— That  the  French  army  should 
continue  in  possession  of  the  legations  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara. — ^That  the  citadel  of  Ancona  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  French  within  five  days,  with  its  artil- 
leiy  and  stores. — ^That  the  Pope  should  give  up  to  the 
French  Republic  100  paintings,  busts,  vases^or  statues^ 
in  the  choice  of  commissaries,  who  should  be  sent  to 
Rome ;  among  these  articles,  the  bust,  in  bronze,  of  Junius 
BrnCus,  and  that  in  marble,  of  Mardus  Brutus,  both 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  should  be  particularly  comprised; 
and  also  500  manuscripts,  to  be  selected  by  the  same  com'* 
xnissaries. — And  that  the  Pope  should  pay  to  the  French 
Bepublic  21,000,000  of  livres,  French  money,  of  which 
15,500,000  livres  should  be  in  specie,  or  gold  and  silver 
ingots,  and  the  remaining  5,500,000  livres  in  provisions, 
merchandise,  horses,  or  oxen,  as  should  be  determined  by 
the  agents  of  the  French  Republic. 


TH£   ENd   OP   CHAP.  VI. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COKTXKUATION  OF    BuoNAFARTE^S  CAMPAIGNS  11^ 

lTALY....Z%a  Britisli  take  the  Island  of  Iilba*...Buonaf 
parti  projects^  and  executes  the  Reduction  of  Corsica  to 
France  ...JVurmser  reinforced.,*. Farther  Successes  of  tlu. 
French..., Insurrections  in  the  RomagHa,..Lygo  delivered 
ftp  to  pillage  by  Augcreau...»Sicge  of  Mantua  proceeds^..* 
Wurmser  raises  the  Siege,  Defeats  the  French,  and  drives, 
them  from  Verona. ,.*Popular  dislike  to  the  French  in  Italy 
^...Pasquinade  on  Buonaparte.  *t.The  Directory  jealous  ^ 
his  Power... .His  Letters  to  the  Directory  and  to  General 
Clarke.... Battle  of  Castigliona.^.Engagefnent  at  Gavardo 
:,.Buonaparti  narrowly  c'scapes  being  taken  at  Lonadoj 
and  by  a  Stratagem,  obtains  the  Surrender  of  Four  Thou^ 
sand  Imperialists. 

I/^HILSH  the  victorious  Republicans  were  laying 
princes  and  empires  prostrate  before  the  tri-coloured 
flagy  the  British  ministry  were  nibbling  at  the  petty  islets 
and  shoals,  that  France  did  not  think  it  worth  while  t6 
protect.  On  the  Qth  of  July,  1796,  a  British  squadron 
appeared  off  Porto-Ferrajo,  on  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
:^ummoned  it  to  surrender.  .  Next  day,  in  the  morning,  a 
cousidorablc  detachment  effected  a  landing,  and  tobk  pos- 
bossion  of  the  desolated  fort  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  they  erected  a  battery, 
which  commanded  the  town.  Two  letters  were  brought 
to  the  GovtTnor  by  two  tifficers,  accompained  by  a  drum, 
onr  of  ihcin  from  Sir  GilbtTt  Elliot,  and  another  from 
Mt\ii>r  l>iinean,  who  comniandetl  the  expedition.  The 
<fOvetnor  imniediaiely  called  an  assembly,  and,  having 
laid  beftm^  it  the  content*  of  the  letters,  the  resolution 
iiiially  adi'pttnl  was,  \\\i\t  the  place,  l>eiug  destitute  of 
pvt^Nisionii,  and  without  a  tone  Mitncient  to  cope  with 
their  anMj;ouist!*,  it  would  beino*i  ttiNi!faMe  to  si;rrender, 
on  particular  coudition>.     Ncm  day,  the*c  were  proposed 
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to  the  British  commander,  and  finally  accepted :  these 
coaditioDs  were  five  in  number;  and  the 'terms  Sir  Gil* 
bcrt  Elliot  most  scrupulously  observed. 
'^  The  French  General,  unwilling,  in  the  sequel,  to  have 
liis  policy  confounded  with  that  of  the  second-rate  sta^^es;- 
tnan,  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  directed  his  attention  and 
talents  to  the  deliverance  of  his  Native  Country,  by  means 
of  a  secret  expedition.  To  faciliate  the  reduction  of  Cor- 
sica appears  to  have  been  the  principal  object  iti  first 
taking  possession  of  Leghorn,  although  Buonaparte,  no 
doubt,  likewise  intended  by  this  measure  to  destroy  the 
British  commerce  carried  on  in  that  port.  The  garri- 
sons in  Corsica,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  had  been  in 
m  miserable  situation  for  some  months  .previous  to  their 
being  evacuated,  insomuch,  that  the  soldiers  were  under 
the  necessity  of  continuing  in  their  quarters.  The  Vi* 
ceroy  w^as  arrested,  while  making  the  tour  of  the  island, 
and  only  liberated  on  the  express  condition,  that  he  would 
urithdraw  his  forces  fitnn  the  interior  parts  ot  the  coun^ 
try.  The  inhabitants  also  refused  to  pay  the  duties  im* 
posed  Mpon  them,  or,  in  any  shape,  to  acknowledge  the 
Authority  of  the  British  government.  The  Republicans, 
from  Leghorn,  carried  thither  abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, and  gave  them  instructions  as  to  their  subsequent 
conduct.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  the  British 
troops  seriously  intended  to  evacuate  the  island,  as  no 
looger  teiittble,  General  Gentili,  the  commandant  at 
leghorn,  dispatched  Casatta  with  a  body  of  men,  who 
effected  a  landing  on  the  18th  of  October:  the  day  fol- 
lowing, he  was  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  partisans 
of  France,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  began  a  rapid  march 
towards  Bastia,  where  he  arrived  on  tlie  £Oth,  and  made 
jkimself  master  of  the  heights.  Powertully  aided  by  the 
inhabitants,'  he  sent  a  summons  to  tlic  Commander  of  the 
fort  to  surrender  tp  the  French  Republic,  allowing  liiin 
only  oue  hour  to  deliberate,  The  .parrison,  being  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  of  having  iheir  communication  with  the 
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Btea  entirely  cut  off,  begao  \a,  precipitate  flight,  and  get. 
on  board  their  ships.  General  Casatta,  on  this  occasioD, 
took  several  hundred  prisoners,  a  considerable  portion  of 
^'hom  were  emigrants,  and  got  possession  of  several  ma- 
gazines, which  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  prevented 
them  from  carrying  off.  From  Bastia  the  Republican 
General  proceeded  to  St.  Fiorenssa,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  town :  he  made 
most  of  the  garrison  prisoners,  and  took  some  mortars 
and  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  English  were  not  allow- 
ed time  to  spike. 

The  British  squadron  in  the  bay  moved  without  the 
reach  of  the  Republican  cannon ;  and  tlie  Viceroy,  with 
the  troops  he  had  been  able  to  carry  off  from  Bastia,  took 
refuge  in  Porto-Ferrajo.  The  French  likewise  made  pri- 
soners of  the  garrison  of  Bonifacio,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  capture  of  Ajaccio^  and,  without 
further  opposition,  the  whole  island  become  subject  to 
the  Repul)licans,  after  the  arrival  of  Gentili  in  person,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Corsican  refugees  on  the  contiuent. 
Thus,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  were  the  British  forces 
driven  from  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  under  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  Gulph  of  St,  Fiorenzo,  where  diey 
had  been  enabled  to  d%  considerable  injury  to  the  French 
Republic.  Some  ships  of  war  could  not  be  got  out  of 
the  port  of  Ajaccio,  bu):  were  burnt  by  the  Fr^ch.  A 
minister  was  directly  sent  from  the  Republic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Corsica  another  constitution. 

When  Corsica  was  evacuated  by  the  British  and  Emi- 
grants, a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  Repub- 
lic and  Naples :  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  troops,  ships, 
money,  or  other  assistance  to  their  enemies,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  and  that  the  earliest  and  most  favoura- 
ble opportunity  should  be  embraced  for  concluding  be- 
tween them  such  a  commercial  treaty  as  might  be  for 
the  advantage  of  them  both.     His  Majesty  the  King  q£ 
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the  Two  Sicilies  pledged  himself  to  observe  thftstriclest 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  belligerent 
powers^  atid  admit  none  of  their  ships  of  war  into  any  of 
hia  ports,  if  they  exceeded  four  in  number.  His  ports 
were  to  be  open  to  all  trading  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Republic,  independent  of  their  numbers^  but  their  ships 
of  war  were  to  be  restricted  to  four. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Buonaparte  formerly  grant- 

'  cd  an  armistice  to  the  Dnke  of  Parnf!a,  which  was  now  to 
be  converted  into  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace,  under  the 
meditation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  the  person  of 
the  Marquis  del  Campo,  his  plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 
The  substance  of  this  treaty  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
between  France  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
Duke  was  to  grant  a  free  passag  •  through  his  dominions 
to  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  but  to  refuse  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  Combined  Powers  at 
war  with  France.  The  Pope  was  not  so  successful  in  hi^ 
attempts  to  treat  with  the  Republic ;  for,  although  he  was 
totally  incapable  of  contending  with  so  formidable  au 
enemy;  when  Marshal  Wurmser  gained  any  partial  suc- 

.  cesses  he  had  disdained  to  think  of  a  treaty  with  France; 
but,  when  Buonaparte  was  everywhere  triumphant,  he  ap- 
peared to  change  his  tone  and  behaviour:  the  Directory, 
therefore,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  close  with  his  Holi- 
ness till  they  had  humbled  him  still  further. 

Wurmser  had  assembled  in  the  Tyrol  the  wrecks  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  received  powerful  reinforcements, 
while  Buonaparte  was  employed  in  his  expedition  to  Leg- 
horn and  against  tlie  Slates  of  the  Pope.  After  the  en- 
gagement of  Borghetto  the  Imperialists  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  with  an  intent  to  .dispute  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol:  th«y  had  drawn  lines  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
Garda  to  the  Adige,  and  fortified  them  with  infinite 
labour.  Massena  directed  General  Joubert  to  atttacjc 
the  Imperialists  by  the  Bochetta  di  Campion,  while  the 
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chief  of  Jiattalioii,  Marchaod,  turned  the  enemy  by  the 
right:  the  French  climbed  up  the  steep  and  rugged  roelcs, 
killed  100  men,  and  took  200  prisoners,  with  400  tents^ 
and  all  the  baggage.  During  this^  the  chief  of  battalion^ 
Reccoy  turned  the  enemy  by  the  left,  and,  having  carried 
the  important  post  of  Belona,  killed  300  men,  and  took 
70  prisoners ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  Austrians  a« 
bandoned  their  entrenchments.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
the  first  battle  that  tbok  place  between  the  two  armies 
since  the  new  General  had  assumed  the  command. 

Some  days  after  the'  attack  of  the  Austrian  entrench- 
ments, insurrections  appeared  in  the  Romagna.  General 
Augereau  ordered  a  great  body  of  troops,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  to  set  out,  with  cannon-and  waggons,  amply 
supplied.  A  numerous  phalanx  presented  themselves, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  were  attacked  by  a  co-* 
lumn  of  the  Republican  troops,  at  two  points,  the  one  on 
the  side  of  Imola,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  Argenta. 
The  defence  was  terrible  and  obstinate;  but,  after  an  en- 
gagement; of  three  hours,  disorder  was  effected  among^st 
the  insurgents,  and  part  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  part  saved 
themselves  by  flight :  the  town  of  Lugo  was  afterwards 
surrounded,  and  delivered  up,  for  three  hours,  to  be  pil« 
laged  by  the  troops.  All  was  devastation,  and  every  in- 
dividual found  in  arms  was  put  to  death.  The  army  re- 
turned with  an  immense  booty ;  and  Bologna  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  richest  fairs  that  had  been 
witnessed  for  many  years^  the  plunder  being  exposed  there 
for  sale. 

General  Augereau,  on  his  return,  "circulated  an  ener- 
getic proclamation :  he  declared,  that  every  person  who 
should  not  deliver  up  bis  arms  within  24  hours,  should 
be  shot.  Every  town  or  village,  in  which  a  Frenchman 
was  assassinated,  should  be  burned;  that  an  inhabitant, 
convicted  of  firing  on  a  Frenchman,  should  be  shot,  and 
his  house  burned ;  if  a  village  armed;  it  was  to  be  reduced 
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to  ashes ;  all  assemblages^  with  or  without  arms,  were 
strictly  prohibited,  aad  every  leader  of  revolt  was  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death. 

The  siege  of'  Maotua  was  now  hotly  pressed  forward : 
the  garrisoa  made  a  most  gallant  resistance.  About  4,000 
dien,-Qfa  the  l€th  ef  July,  sallied  from  two  of  the  gates, 
and  drove  in  all  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French,  and 
afterwards  retreated,  without  biuch  loss,  into  the  city. 
On  the  18th,  at  eleven  at  night,  General  Serrurier  order- 
ed General  Murat  and  Adjutant-General  Vignole,  with 
d^OOO  men,  to  attack  the  right  of  the  Austrian  entrenched 
camp;   while  General  D'Allemagne,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  column,  attacked  the  left.     Andreossi,  chief  of 
battalion  of  artillery,  with  five  gun- boats,  gave  a  false 
alarm  to  the  enemy,  and,  by  attracting  a  great  part  of 
tlietr  fire,  enabled  the  Generals  D'Allemagne  and  Murat 
to  carry  disorder  into  the  enemy's  ranks.     During  this 
Cbasseloup,  chief  of  brigade  of  engineers,  within  60  toises 
of  the  town,  and  under  a  fire  of  grape-shot  from  the 
ramparts,  directed  the  opening  of  the  trenches.    At  the 
same  instant,  tlie  batteries  of  St.  George,  Pradella,  and 
Xa  Favorite,  began  to  play  against  the  fortress ;  the  two 
first  mounted  six  pieces  of  cannon,  of  large  calibre,  for 
firing  redrhot  balls,  and  six  large  mortars ;  and  the  last, 
intended  to  bf^ak  off  all  the  communication  between  the 
town  wd  citadel,  consisted  of  eight  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery.   Soon  after  the  batteries  opened,  several  parts  of 
the  town  were  on  firej  and  the  custom-house,  the  palace 
of  Colloredo,  and  several  convents,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
At  day-hreak,  when  the  trenches  were  but  imperfectly 
traced,  the  Austrians,  collecting  a  part  of  their  forces, 
made  a  sally,  under  cover  of  a  dreadful  fire  from  the 
lamparts;    but  the  Republicans,  concealed  in  ravines, 
posted  behind  banks,  and  occupying  every  hollow  which 
could  aiFord  them  protectipn  ffpm  the  enemy's  tir«,  wait- 
ed for  them  in  silence,  and  annoyed  them  from  their 
Vol.  II.  h 
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Milce&led  situations :  the  Imperialists  returned  witliin  th^ 
WaUs,  and  the  French,  in  the  following  night,  succeeded 
in  completing  tiieir  trenches. 

General  Berthier,  by  direction  of  the  Commander  ia 
Chief,  had  summoned  the  Governor  to  surrender,  observ- 

.  ing,  *'  that  as  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  could  not 
long  bjB  in  a  condition  to  defend  the  town,  and  that  an  ilL^ 
judged  obstinacy  would  entirely  ruin  the  unfortunate 
city ;  the  laws  of  war,  therefore,  imperiously  prescribed 
to  hioi  to  surrender  it :  but,  if  contrary  to  expectations, 

*  he  should  persevere  in  his  resistance,  he  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  blood  thus  uselessly  shed,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  place :  a  conduct  which  should  compel 
the  French  General  to  treat  him  with  all  the  rigours  of 
war.**  The  Count  Canto  D'Irles,  General  Commandant^ 
replied,  **  that  the  laws  of  honour  and  of  duty  compelled 
him  to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  the  cjty  entrusted  to 
his  cpmipaod.'- 

Th^  Field  Marshal  Wurmser,  on  the  Sgth,  directed  a 
cplumn  towards  Salo,  from  which  place,  and  also  from 
Brescia,  h$  supceeded  in  dislodging  the  French,  whilst 
{^nptbpr  division  of  his  army  forced  their  post  at  La 
Corona,  and)  passing  between  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the 
Adige,  compelled  the  French  army  to  evacuate  Verona^ 
and  also  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua :  by  these  successes 
the  Austrians  gained  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery 
and  stories,  which  the  French  left  behind  them  in  thcgbr 
flight. 

Buonaparte,  indefatigable  both  in  body  and  mind,  had 
the  art  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
l¥hich  nothing  could  resist;  yet  his  excessive  severity 
Tendered  the  French  so  unpopular  in  Italy,  that,  upon 
the  first  successes  of  Wurmser,  before  Buonaparte  left 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  French  army  was  everywhere 
rieceived  with  execration  and  insult;  their  sick  and  wound* 
ed  were  refused  waggons  to  convey  them  to  their  quarters^, 
and  many  expired  on  the  toad,  covered  with  blood  and 
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dust ;  the  peasants  frequently  spat  in  their  faces^  and  in« 
suited  tliein  in  the  agonies  of  death :  their  superstition  re« 
presented  the  French  as  infidels,  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  drive  from  their  country. 

The  li'ui  of  satire  was  added  to  that  of  superstition; 
Pasquin  and  Marforio  contributed  their  share  to  the  ge- 
neral contempt.  On  the  statue  of  Marforio  was  written, 
*^  Si  dice  che  i  Francesi  sono  tutti  ladroni;"  to  wliich  Pas* 
quin  replies,  **  Non  tutti,  ma,  buona  parte"  A  pun  can 
scarcely  be  translated,  but  this  may,  perhaps,  be  under- 
stood :  "  They  say  the  French  are  all  rascals :"  "  Wo,  not 
all,  But  Baona-pnrti.^'  These  words,  which,  put  together, 
make  the  name  of  the  French  General,  when  seperate^ 
mean  ''  a  great  many." 

Buonaparte,  about  this  time,  begs^n  to  excite  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France:  in  his  dispatches 
to  the  Directory,  he  had,  of  late,  omitted  the  usual  forn^ 
of  conclusion,  "  Saint  ct  respect.'*"-^*' Saint"  only  appeared 
to  the  dispatches  of  Bnonapart{3,  whilst  the  other  Gene* 
rals  closed  theirs  in  the  ordinary  way.  Hcederer,  one  of 
the*  principal  journalists^  expressed  his  apprehensions  at 
the  critical  situation  in  which  the  Republic  was  placed, 
by  Generals  providing  for  their  armies  with  the  spoils  of 
iconquered  countries,  when  the  necessities  of  the  state 
prevented  them  from  receiving  supplies  from  home,  and 
he  cited  the  examples  of  Sylla,  Maiius,  and  Cxsar,  who 
(H)nquered  the  liberties  of  their  country  by  dispersing 
among  their  armies  the  treasures  they  had  amassed. 

The  Directory,  who  were  themselves  not  exempt  from 
Jealousy  at  Buonapart6's  successes,  saw  that  he  was  too 
powerful  for  their  controul;  and,  therefore,  lest  the  lan» 
guage  of  the  journals  might  have  irritated  his  mind,  they 
addressed  to  him  a  letter,  which,  by  the  anxiety  itexf 
pressed  to  efface  any  suspicion  he  might  liave  entertained 
of  their  esteem,  was  well  calculated  to  make  known  their 
fears,  and  their  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness:  it 
di3cussed,  at   great   length,   the  improbability  of  thff 
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journalists  being  any  thing  more  than  mere  calamniato 
of  ills  high  reputation,  which  the  Directory  declared  they 
were  desirous  of  strenuously  defending.    "  You  enjoy, 
citizens  Gcnersfl/'  continues  their  letter,  "  the  confidence 
of  the  Directory,  and  the  services,  which  you  daily  render^ 
give  you  a  title  to  it.    The  vast  debt  the  iiepublic  owe» 
Co  your  victories,  evinces  that  you  are  occupied  solely 
with  the  glory  and  interests  of  your  country :  on  this  sub* 
ject  all  good  citizens  are  unanimods,  and  you  will  havt 
no  difiiculty  to  abandon  the  vaunting  aiid  calumnies  of 
others,  to  tlie  contempt,  which  of  themselves,  they  deserve^ 
on  account  of  the  spirit  that  dictates  them/^ 

This  letter  of  the  Directory  was  severely  criticised  by 
La  Crete!!e,  another  journalist,  who  denounced  ^th^ 
Directory  for  its  luoaucss  in  defending  Buonaparte  against 
the  attack  of  a  no\\:>papcr,  and  condescending  to  flatter  a 
victorious  general,  uiio  had  evidently  excited  their 
jealousy:  he  shewed  aUo,  with  great  force  and  justice^ 
the  cruelty  of  ingratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  idolatry 
on  the  otlier,  to  sisccessfui  generals.  '*  The  tribute  of 
inconsiderate  homage  to  these  great  mcn,^  says  hc^ 
'*  ma V,  one  liav.  be  the  ruin  of  their  countrv :  let  us,  ther&- 
fore,  say  littie  about  those  of  whom  pc^sicrity  will  say 
rauch^let  us  be  re>erved  nraher  than  i:ngra:€ful;  the 
legio:\s  which  oxahoil  the  giory  oi  Kci::c,  would  not  have 
been  can^troi.s  to  her  lilnrrtv,  if  she  aao  uci  intoxicated 
their  general^  i*y  excessive  adulaiion  and  pmise."  These 
fcmaiks  evkuv./v  cai:5<J  a  s:ro:*c  iinrression  on  the 
mind  vM  Biion;\pa7:e:  hisa;.»wcr  i.^t  iIh"  Directory,  and 
his  letter  to  iTcner&i  Cl^ixkc,  ca  :he  ^i^:^:!;  cf  h;i  tiephen^ 
CT;nce  ius  chagrin. 

••  I  iro«  Rc;vrA;  ;^'0<'  ^r.;k»**r.  --jr.;  ^7::!:  r.>e :  :::<ey  ax^ 
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^^  ^lae  Austrians;.  thus,  at  one  and  the  same  timei  these  double 
•^XsLcjfa  of  my  enemies  have  failed. 

(Signed)  "  Buonapartb.'^ 

Letter  to  General  Clarke. 

*ouR  nephew,    EUiot,  was  killed  on  the   field  c;f  battle  at 

^tcola:  Umt  young  man  was  familiarized  to  arms,  and  has  many 

Vaiet  marchf  d  to  victory  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     Me  must, 

O&eday  or  other,  have  become  a  great  olBctr:  he  died  glorious- 

if  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  buffered   not  lor  a  moment. 

What  reasonable  man  will  not  envy  him  such  a  dt  athi     Who 

is  be,  that,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  will  not  be  thankful 

thus  to  quit  a  world  so  frequently  contemptible?     Who  is  hc^ 

among  us,  that  has   not  regretted  a  hundred  times,  not  to  be 

thus  withdrawn  from  the  powerful  effects  of  calumoy,  and  of  ail 

the  malevolent  passions,  which  seen  almost  exclusively  to  go- 

veru  the  worlc?" 

(Signed)  ''Buonaparte." 

The  victories  of  Wurmser  placed  the  French  armies 
in  a  very  critical  situatibn.  On 'the  Ut  of  August,  the 
whole  army  advanced,  during  which  the  Austrians  detach- 
ed a  considerable  force  to  Castisjjiiona,  where  General 
Valette  bar!  been  left  with  1,80(j  men  to  defend  that  im- 
portant post,  and  thereby  to  keep  the  division  of  Wurm- 
ser at  a  distance;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  Valette 
was  completely  defeated,  and  he  escaped  with  only  half 
hia  troops  to  Monte-Chiuro.  Buonapart^>  vexed  by  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  this  affair,  instantly  suspended  Gre* 
nerai  Valette. 

General  Wurmser  having  crossed  the  Mincio,  both 
armies  faced  each  other  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  The 
Imperialists,  instead  of  waiting  thcattack  of  the  French, 
surrounded  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Massena, 
near  Castigliona,  and  took  General  Pigeon  prisoner, 
with  three  pieces  of  flying  artillery.  The  French 
hoped  to  penetrate  the  Austrian  line,  and  the  latter  ex- 
tended it  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  French:  the 
Imperialists  were  throwii  into  disorder^  and  made  their 
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retreat  to  Salo;  but,  finding  that  place  in  the  hands  of 

the  FreiK  h,  wandered  through  the  mountains^  where 
many  oi  them  ^ere  taken.  Mcaiuime  General  Augereau 
having  inarciied  to  Castiglionay  took  that  place,  and 
during  the  whole  day,  maintained  feverai  obstinate  ao« 
tions  with  the  enemy,  who  fought  with  great  bravery* 

On  the  4th  General  Despinoy  was  ordered  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Tyrol,  by  the  road  of  Chiusa.  General 
Dallemagne,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  1 1th  demi* 
brigade,  advanced  to  Gavardo,  but  was  compelled  ta 
retreat  with  much  loss.  General  St.  liilaire  was  sent 
to  SaIO|  to  act  in  coricert  with  General  Guieux,  to  at« 
tack  the  enemy's  division  at  Gavardoj  and  free  the  road 
leading  to  the  Tyrol;  when  after  a  brisk  fire  of  mus- 
ketryi  the  Imperialists  retreated  with  the  loss  of  some 
prisoners. 

General  Wurmser  collected  the  remains  of  his  army^ 
and  drew  tip  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plain  between 
the  grillage  o  Scanelto,  which  supported  his  right,  and 
La  Chicsa,  which  covered  his  left.  Buonaparte  gave 
orders  to  concentrate  all  the  columns  of  the  army,  and 
'hastened,  in  person,  to  Lonudo,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  troops  he  could  detach  from  it;  but  on  arriving 
there,  a  messenger  summoned  the  .  commandant  at 
Lonado  to  sui  render,  which  was  completely  surround* 
ed.  Buonaparte,  seeing  the  danger,  had  recourse  to  ^ 
stratagem :  he  had  but  a  few  hundred  men  at  Lonado, 
and  the  place  must  have  surrendered:  he  ordered  the 
Messenger  to  be  brought  before  him,  the  bandage  taken 
from  his  eyes;  Buonaparte  told  him,  that  if  his  Ge- 
Xieral  indulged  the  vanity  of  thinking  to  take  the  Com- 
.mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  had  only  to 
advance;  that  he  ought  lo  know  the  latter  was  at 
Lonado,  as  every  one  knew  the  llepubhcan  army  was  at 
'that  place ;  and  that  all  the  generals  and  supenoi  officers 
belonging  to  the  division  should  be  responsible  for  the 
personal  insult  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  Gene* 
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tvlL  in  Chief.  He  then  assured  the  Messenger,  that  if  his 
division  did  not,  in  the  space  of  eight  minutes*  lay  down 
their  arms,  he  would  shew  no  jnercy  to  any  of  them.  The 
officer  appeared  confounded  at  finding  the  General  pre* 
sent,  and  returned  ^ith  his  answer.  Every  preparation 
was  now  affected  to  be  made  for  attacking  tiie  enemy, 
when,  in  an  instant,  the  whole  column,  consisting  of 
4,000  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  stand* 
erds,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  singular  instance  of  the 
«ac<!essful  termination  of  an  affair,  that  was  occasioned 
by  an  extraordinary  and  well-timed  presence  of  mind  in 
m  critical  moment. 


THE    END   OF   CHAP.   Vlt. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Engagement  at  Peschiera..*.Buonaparte  re-tnters  Ve* 
rona.  ..The  Austrians  destrot/  the  fVorks  before  Mantua, 
and  take  immense  Quflntities  of  Stores.„.Insurrections  at 
Cremona.»..Tke  French  evacuate  Ferrara,  which  is  re-taken 
hy  the  Pope.* ^. Dislike  of  the  Populace  at  Rome  to  the 
French.... Miracles  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Genoa....  Mantua^  , 
again  blockadtd..,.The  Standards  taken  Inj  the  Army  oj 
Italy  presented  to  the  Directory. ...Engagement  at  SerrUr 
valle.... Battle  of  Roveredo....The  French  enter  Trent.**, 
Suonapartes  Proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese...,He  organise^ 
the  Principality  of  Trent* 

JBUONAPARTE  being  assured  of  the  entire  destruc 
tion  of  all  the  hostile  corps  from  Gavardo  and  Salo,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  make  a  retrogade  movement,  whilst  General 
Serrurier's  division  advanced  from  Marcaria,  with  an  in- 
tent to  turn  General  Wurmser's  ?eft.  This  movement 
had,  iu  some  degree',  the  desired  effect,  and  Wurmser 
extended  his  right  wing  to  observe  their  rear.  The  mO'- 
ment  Buonaparte  perceived  General  Serrurier's  division 
imder  the  command  of  General  Fiorella,  who  attacked 
the  left,  he  ordered  Adjutant-General  Verdiere  to  attack 
a  redoubt,  which  the  Austrians  had  constructed  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  to  support  their  left.  He  also  direct* 
ed  his  aid-de-camp,  Marmont,  to  take  the  management  of 
20  pices  of  light  artillery.  General  Augereau  attacked 
the  enemy's  centre,  supported  by  the  tower  of  Scanello, 
while  Massena  attacked  the  right:  all  the  cavalrv  under 
General  Beaumont,  proceeded  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
support  the  light  artillery  and  infantry.  The  French 
were  victorious,  and  obtained  18  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
120  ammunition  waggons.    The  Austrians  lost  in  killed^ 
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woundedi  and  prisoners,  about  2,000  men.  The  activity 
of  Buonaparte  during  the  last  week,  had  been  incessant, 
and,  it  is  said,  that  he  took  no  sleep  during  the  whole  of 
thmt  period. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  Augereau  and 
Maasena  obliged  the  Austrians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pes- 
chiera,  and  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  On  the 
7tfa,  Augereau  passed  the  Mincio  at  Peschiera,  while  the 
dimion  of  General  Serrurier  advanced  to  Verona,  and 
arriyed  there  at  10  at  night,  the  very  moment  the  divi. 
flion  under  General  Massena  had  recovered  its  former 
position :  the  rear  guard  of  the  Austrians  was  still  at  Ve-> 
rona,  the  "gates  of  which  were  shut,  and  the  drawbridges 
raised.  The  Proveditor  of  the  Venetian  Republic  haying 
becD  sammoned  to  open  them,  answered,  that  he  could 
not  comply  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours:  Buonaparte, 
therefore,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  burst  open  with  cannon* 
•hot.  The  French  seized  all  the  stores  of  different  kinds 
.  in  the  place,  and  afterwards  resumed  their  former  posi- 
tion, while  the  Imperialists  retreated  through  the  Tyrol. 
The  blockade  of  Mantua  having  been  raised  by  Wurm- 
■er,  its  garrison  succeeded  in  destroying  the  works  of 
the  French,  and  carried  into  the  place  I4O  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  which  the  latter  had  left  in  their  trenches,  witl^ 
provisions  for  a  considerftble  period. 

On  the  news  of  the  successes  of  the  Austrians,  it  was 
sttpposed  that  victory  had  abandoned  the  Republican 
standards.  Considerable  agitation  was  produced  at 
Cremona,  Casal  Maggiore,  and  two  villages  in  the  en- 
virons of  this  last  town.  At  Cremona,  after  the  surprise 
of  Brescia,  it  was  proposed  to  preserve  the  tree  of  liber,  y, 
in  order  to  bang  on  it  those  who  bad  assisted  in  the 
ceremony  of  planting  it.  At  Casal  Maggiore,  the  Com* 
mandant,  as  he  was  going  to  embark,  was  insulted.  Ui$ 
embarkation  was  violently  opposed,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape;  he  rushed  into  the  river,  and  there  iMt  death. 

Vol.il  h 
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On  tbe  31  St  of  Jaly,  the  French  garrison  in  the  citadel 
of  Ferrara,  suddenly  left  it,  after  having  spiked  their  cao* 
nouy  and  thrown  into  the  river  tbe  aoioiunitioQ  thej 
could  not  carry  off:  tranquility  was  maintained  there  un* 
til  the  arrival  of  a  Vice-legate,  which  excited  as  much  snr* 
prise  as  the  departure  of  the  French  troops.  His  entrj 
was  modest,  but  he  having  replaced  on  the  gate  of  the 
public  palace  tbe  Papal  arms,  the  Municipality  and  nar 
tional  guards  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace,  whea 
tbe  papal  arms  were  again  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by 
those  of  the  Republic.  On  the  first  news  of  tbe  victor 
ries- of  tbe  French,  the  Vice-legate  returned  to  Romr; 
by  tbe  armistice  concluded' at  Bologna,  that  city  and 
Ferrara  were  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  French. • 
On  tbe  7tb,  three  French  Commissaries  at  Rome^ 
valkingin  a  public  garden,  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  some  of  whom  insulted  them  by  hissing 
and  slanderous  language.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fok 
lowing  day  tbe  Secretary  of  the  commission,  and  a  pain* 
ter,  also  attached  to  it,  stopped  to  view  tbe  column  of 
Trajan ;  when  in  an  instant  a  crowd  of  boys  assailed  them 
with  a  shower  ot  stones :  oii  this,  they  endeavoured  to  bave 
themselves,  by  gaining  the  first  street,  but  were  followed 
by  a  multitude,  exclaiming.  Kill  them!  they  are  French^ 
men — thejf  are  Commissaries!  they  were  soon  surrounded 
by  an  infuriated  populace,  some  of  them  armed  with 
stones  and  bludgeons  One  of  the  Commissaries,  pei^. 
ceiving  a  man  approaching,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  pre- 
sented a  pistol,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  assassin  at 
a  distance.  Lieutenant  Dandini,  passing  at  the  moment, 
conducted  the  two  Frenchmen  to  the  hotel  of  the  Gover* 
nor.  Thfe  latter  excused  the  people  of  Rome,  by  alledg« 
ing,  that  the  false  intelligence  respecting  the  French  had 
occasioned,  this  insult.  The  Commissary  detiiandcd  of 
the  Governor,  if  he  thought  the  new  victories  gained  by 
the  French  ga^re  them  a  right  not  to  obsert^e  their  treaties 
Vfith  the  Pope :  the  patroles  were  doubled,  especially  in 
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the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  French,  and  several  persons 
concerned  in  these  disorders  were  arrested. 

On  the  gth,  about  mid-day,  a  courier  arrived,  dispatch- 
ed by  General  Berthier,  to  the  Citizen  Miot,  at  Florence, 
9nd  sent  forward  by  the  latter  to  the  Chevalier  Azzaia, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Rome:      He  brought  ac- 
counts very  favourable  to  the  French ;  but  the  general  . 
prejudice  believed  him  to  be  a  man  sent  on  purpose  fronx 
the  neighbourhood   of  Rome,  to  prevent  credit  being 
fpr^ri  to   the  former   reports.     In   the   afternoon,   two 
Frenchmen  were  again   insulted:  the  minister   Cacault 
wished  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  Paris,  to  inform  the  Di- 
rectory of  these  indecencies,  but  the  Clievulier  Azzara 
besought  him  to  forbear,  and  promised  to  use  everymeans 
to  obtain  proper  satisfaction  from  the  Pope.     His  Ho- 
Kness  didHot  wish  to  believe  that  his  subjects  could  be 
io  iosolent:  the  Secretary  of  State,  however,  issued  an 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  patroles  near  the  residence 
of  the  Commissaries,  who  immediately  assembled  at  a 
place  of  rendezvous.     The  Chevalier  Azzara  wrote  to  the 
Pope  a  billet,  in  which  he  warned  his  Holiness,  for  the 
last  time,  that  the  public  good  required  the  dismissal  of 
the  Fiscal  Barberi.     The  Pope  made  no  reply  to  this 
billet,  but  intimated  to  Cardinal  Busca,  a  Milanese,  tha( 
ke  had  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of 
Cardinal  Zelada:  it  seems  the  Pope,  by  making  choice  of 
ft  Cardinal  attached  to  Spain  for  minister,  wished  to  fol- 
low the  counsels  of  the  Chevalier  Azzara:  the  French 
minister,  Cacanlt,  peremptorily  demanded,  that  the  go- 
Terdment  should  punish  those   who   had  insulted   the 
French  Commissaries.    The  chief  of  these,  a  huntsman 
of  Cardinal  Altieri,  escaped :  the  government  determined 
to  condemn  the  Seigneur  to  death,  and  his  accomplices 
to  the  gallies,  and  at  the  same  time,  rigorously  to  main- 
tain the  edict  published  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
French.  • 

At  Genoa  some  new  miracles,  operated  by  the  IIoli/ 
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Virgin,  announced  that  the  termination  of  the  ^accesses 
of  the  Republican  armies  was  at  last  arrivedi  and  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  from  Italy;  and 
the  Italians,  friendly  to  Austria,  congratulated  themselves 
on  the  reverses  of  the  French  army.  The  French  army 
vigorously  harrassed  General  Wurmser  in  his  retreaii 
Avho  fised  fais  head  quarters  two  leagues  on  th^  other 
fiide  of  Trent,  after  burning  part  of  the  flotilla  he  had 
established  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  evacuating  Kiva. 
This  allowed  the  French  time  to  restore  order  in  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  to  concentrate  their  force,  and  to 
exchange  the  prisoners,  whom  the  successes  of  the  Im- 
perialists had  obtained.  After  several  very  obstinate 
encounters,  the  blockade  of  Mantua  was  again  commenc- 
ed, by  the  division  of  General  Sahuguet. 

The  Directory,  in  its  public  sitting  on  the  27tb  of 
August,  received  the  standards  taken  by  the  army  of 
Italy;  on  which  occasion  the  Citizen  Dutaillis,  Aid-de* 
camp  of  General  Berihier,  was  charged  with  presenting 
them :  ^'  The  Austrians,''  said  he,  in  his  address  to  the 
Directory,  "  after  receiving  considerable  reinforcementSi 
attacked  some  French  posts,  and  made  themselves  ma$tec9 
of  them.  Proud  of  these  first  attempts,  they  bad  an* 
nounced  to  all  iTaly,  that  they  would  soon  not  reckon  « 
single  Republiciin  in  the  country ;  yet«  but  four  day* 
after  this,  they  witnessed  the  successes  of  the  French: 
the  latter  united,  and  attacked,  in  their  turn,  this  armyt 
yictorious  for  a  moment,  formidable  by  ita  numbers,  and 
the  last  hope  of  Austiia.  In  four  days  more,  they  totally 
defeated  the  Imperial  troops,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  ar« 
tillery;  and  Wurmser,  like  Beaulieu,  found  inltaly  th^ 
brave  men,  who,  in  179^i  defied  both  at  Jemmappe* 
These  glorious  successes  were  owing  to  the  bravery  and 
intrepidity  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  to  the  skilful  dis- 
positions and  indefatigable  activity  of  the  yonthful  Ci- 
tizen General  Buonaparte ;  night  and  day  at  tlieir  head, 
partaking  in  their  dangers,  their  fatigues,  and  their  pri- 
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yatioDs,  he  condacted  tbcir  attacks,  directed  their  con* 
irage,  and  everywhere  opened  to  tbein  the  road  to  victory. 
The  soldiers  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  brave  and  intrepid 
comradesi  but  they  had  perished  worthy  of  the  sacred 
cause  they  had  defended/^ 

The  Citizen  Revellicre  Lepaux,  President  of  the 
Directory,  in  reply,  expressed  the  lively  satisfaction  with 
which  the  Executive  Directory  received  these  trophies  of 
victory.    **  Biave   warrior !"  said  he,  **  return   to  your 

.companious  in  arms;  tell  thein  that  the  national  grali« 
tude  strives  to  emulate  their  services,  and  that  they  may 
reckon  on  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  ai 
dD  the  admiration  of  posterity.^' 
.  The  Austrian   army,   notwithstanding  these  defeats, 

'  prepared  to  revenge  its  disasters ;  but  its  bravery  and  the 
good  dispositions  made  by  its  General,  were  again  cqii- 
itrained  to  yield  to  the  genius  of  Bupnapart^v  The 
French  proceeded  to  Verona,  where  they  learned  that 
the  Imperialists  had  marched,  with  two  thirds  of  their 
forces,  towards  Bassano,  and  with  the  other  third,  oc* 
copied  ^lla;  ihey  hastily  marched  forward,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  about  six  in  the  morning,  an  engage- 
ment began  with  Massena's  division,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  the  head  of  the  column  of  General  Vaubois,  ad« 
vaacing  from  Torbola,  attacked  the  Imperialists  in  their 
]K>8ition  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige^  in  the  village  of 
Saravalle:  the  contest  was  terrible  on  both  sides;  the 
two  divisions  of  the  French  army,  separated  by  the  Adige^ 
seemed  contending  in  emulation  of  each  other;  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  officers  of  the  etat-major,  aides-de- 
camp^  and  in  fine,  every  individual  of  the  afiny,  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valour;  and  the  enemy,  after  two  hours 
obstinate  fighting,  quitted  their  position  at  Marco,  on 
the  left  of  the  Adige,  and  at  the  same  time  penetrated  on 
the  riglit  of  the  river,  retreated  to  Roveredo,  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  defensive  posts,  which  liie  nature 
ff  the  grgund  afforded  them  at  every  step. 
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Buonaparte  ordered  the  General  of  brigade^  Rampan^ 
to  pass,  with  Che  32dy  between  Koveredo  and  the  Adige^ 
while  General  Victor  entered  the  town  at  charge-step,  the 
Austrians  still  falling  back,  and  leaving  a  great  nuinber  of 
dead  and  prisoners.  Mcctn while  General  Vaubois  had 
forced  the  entrenched  camp  at  Mori,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Adi^e,  The  Imperi- 
alists were  beaten  in  ali  points,  but,  profiting  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country,  made  head  at  every  defile,  and 
effected  their  retreat  to  Trent,  with  the  loss  of  three 
j^ieces  of  cannon,  and  .many  prisoners.  While  General 
Massena  rallied  all  the  demi-brigades,  and  gave  his  troops 
a  moment  of  repose,  the  Imperialists  rallied  in  front  of 
Galliano,  to  cover  Trent,  and  give  time  to  their  bead- 
quarters  to  evacuate  it:  their  left  was  supported  by  an; 
inaccessible  mountain,  and  their  right,  on  the  Adige,  by. 
a  strong  wall,  with  embrasures,  where  they  had  planted 
several  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Dammartin  advanc* 
ed  eight  pieces  of  light  artillery  to  commence  a  can- 
nonade, and  having  found  an  excellent  position,  took  ttie. 
defile  obliquely,  while  General  Pigeon  proceeded  *with 
the  light  infantry  on  the  right.  Three  hundred  rifle- 
men, posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Aclige,  maintained  a 
brisk  fire,  while  three  demi- brigades,  forming  in  clofee 
column  by  battalions,  passed  the  defile.  The  Imperi- 
alists, staggered  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  artillery,  and 
hanassed  by  the  riflemen,  retreated ;  the  French  pursu- 
ed them  within  three  miles  of  Trent.  In  this  battle  the 
French  took  4,000  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  40 
waggons,  seven  standards,  and  a  vast  number  of  cavalry 
and  ajjillery  horses. 

In  the  night,  Vauboi's  division  crossed  the  Adige,  and 
eflected  its  junction,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Mas^ 
seiia  entered  Trent,  after  exchanging  a  few  cannon  shot 
with  the  enemy's  rear  guard.  Buonaparte,  learning  that 
the  Imperialists  held  a  formidable  position  at  Lavis,  be- 
hind the  river  I^viaio,  on  the  road  to  Botzco,  attacked 
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the  Austrians  in  person,  with  his  vanguard.  His  pro- 
gress, however,  was  arrested  by  the  gallant  .defence  of 
the  enemy;  byt  the  head  ofVauboi^  division  arriving, 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  at  Lavis  was  effected,  and  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  in  the  village  were  forced. 

The  French  General,  before  his  entrance  into  the 
Tyrol,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION ; 

"Tyrol^se! 
"You  solicit  the  protr.ction  of  the  French  army,  but  you  must 
render  yourselves  worthy  of  this;  sine*'  the  majority  are  welt 
disposed^you  must  compel  the  obstinate  few  to  submit,  as  their 
conduct  tends  only  to  draw  on  their  country  all  the  rage  of 
war. 

"The  su|}erioritv  of  the  French  arms  is  now  decided:  the 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  purchased  with  the  gold  of  England, 
betrayed  him.  This  unfortunate  Prince  cannot  proceed  one 
step  without  Huing  himself  an  injury.. 

"  You  wish  for  peace,  the  French  fight  for  it :  we  pass  your 
territory  only  to  oblige  the  court  of  V'irnna  to  comply  with  the 
Wish  of  desolated  Hurope,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  its 
aubjects.  We  do  not  come  to  aggrandise  ourselves;  nature  has 
traced  our  boundaij-  by  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,  while  she  has 
placed  1  yrol  as  the  limits  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

**  Tyrolese !  whatever  \our  past  conduct  may  have  been,  re- 
turn to  your  homes,  and  quit  standards,  so  often  unsuccessfuL 
There  are  no  longer  euemitrs  whom  the  conquerors  of  the  Alps, 
and  of  Italy,  can  dread ;  but  there  are  slili  some,  whom  the 
gcnerositv  of  the  French  nation  enjoins  me  to  endeavour  to 
spare.  The  Fnnch  have  rendered  themselves  formidable  ia 
battle,  but  they  are  the  hhuds  of  those  who  receive  them  with 
hospitality. 

"  Tlie  religion,  customs,  and  property  of  the  communes  that 
submitted  will  be  respected ;  but  the  communes,  whose  com- 
))anies  of  Tyrolese  have  not  returnexl  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  will  be  burned,  and  the  hihabitants  taken  as  hostages, 
and  conveyed  tp  France  When  a  commune  has  submitted^ 
the  syndics  sbi&ll  be  bound  to  give  m  at  the  same  time,  a  list  oi 
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its  inhabitants  in  the  Emperor's  pay,  and  if  they  compose  part 
of  the  I'yrulean  companies,  their  bouses  shall  be  immediately 
burned,  and  U^^ir  relations,  to  the  third  degree,  arrested  and 
sent  away  to  France.  Every  Tyrolean  taken  with  arms  in  bis 
hands,  shall  be  instantly  shot. 

^*  The  Generals  of  divison  are  charged  with  the  strict  execu- 
tion of  this  proclamation. 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte." 

On  Buonapart6*s  arrival  at  Trent,  he  organised  an  ad- 
ministration for  the  Principality :  he  directed,  that  all 
acts  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic.  All 
strangers,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  holding 
public  employments,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  territory 
of  Trent  in  '24  hours,  ^nd  the  Council  were  desired  to 
replace  them  by  natives  of  the  cbuntry.  The  Comman- 
dant-General of  the  place  was  to  hold  the  office  of  Cap- 
tain of  the  City,  and  the  council  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  tte  decree  on  their  responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Campaign  in  Germany.. .Jfeai  PoUcy  of  the  Com^ 
bined.  Powers.,. .Commencement  of  the  Campaign  in  Ger* 
many. ...General  WUrmser  defeated  at  jilterkirchen....niQ 
French'  also,  defeated,  and  recross  the  Rhine.. ..Kleber  de^ 
feated..,.The  Austrians  defeated  at  Frankendal  hy  Moreau 
••m.The  French  take  the  Islands  of  the  Jlhine....Prince  of 
T!ojfde  3efeated  at  TVitstedt..,.Thc  Austrians  retreat^  arid 
are" defeated  at  Malsch,  ^c....77/e  French  take  Frankfort 
...•I%e  Archduke  compelled  to  retreat,. ..Various  Successes 
of  the  French  and  Austrians. ...The  French  take  Wurtz^ 
burgh'9  Porcheim,  Rotenburghy  i^c... Armistice  zcith  Wir* 
femburg,  Suabia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  8^c. 

^HE  victories  of  the  array  of  Italy,  served,  at  once,  to 
persuade  all  mankind,  that  the  French  troops  were  in^ 
vincibley  and  to  inspire  those  troops  themselves  with  an 
idea,  that  they  were  guided  by  a  Genius  somewhat  more 
than  mortal;  yet  are  those  conquests  not  to  be  ascribed 
80  much  to  the  mind,  which  was  the  immediate  means  of 
achieving,  and  the  severity  which  secured  them,  as  to  the 
egotism  and  obstinacy,  the  want  of  combination  and  in- 
telligence, in  the  cabinets  of  the  Allies,  Not  only  were 
the  successes  of  the  French  in  Italy  unfoieseen  and  un- 
provided for,  but  their  consequences  were  not  calculated, 
upon  after  tjney  had  been  half  accomplished.  The  Com- 
bined Powers  had  been  dreaming  during  the  armistice  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  their  imaginations  were  so 
flushed  with  the  ideal  glories  that  they  should  acquire 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  did  not  thiiik  it 
worth  while  to  interrupt  the  career  of  the  young  General 
of  the  French,  in  Italy,  till  they  shoukl  find  leisure  to  chac6 
bim  for  their  amusement. 
.  All  the  hope«  of  th^  campaign  were  centered  in  the 
Vol.  IL  n 
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Archduke  Cliarles,  an^  all  the  former  blunders  of  the 
war  were  this  year  to  be  repaired  by  the  heroism  and 
talents  of  this  Prince:  it  was  known  that  the  French  had 
drawn  considerable  supplies  from  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Rhine,  to  reinforce  the  drmy  of  Italy, 
but  this  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  circumstaoce, 
which  only  served  to  render  victory  more  certain  in  the 
quarter  where  it  was  intended  to  seek  it;  and  so  few 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of 
France,  that  the  Combined  Powers  only  suffered  the 
armistice  to  continue,  till  the  return  of  fine  feather 
should  enable  them  to  take  a  pleasant  march  to  Paris. 

On  theSSd  of  May,  1796,  the  Austrian  Comaiander  in 
Chief,  informed  General  Jourdan,  that  the  armistice  wa3 
to  terminate,  and  that  hostilities  would  commence  oa 
the  last  day  of  that  month.  General  Jourdan  according- 
ly began  his  march  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  imd 
Meuse,  when  General  Marceau  repulsed  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Austrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ni^iQ^ 
and  the  French  General,  Championet^  was  equally  sue* 
cessfal  in  forcing  their  cantonment  at  'Nid<|er  Diebach. 
General  Kleber,  on  the  same  day,  marched  towards  the 
Sieg,  and  on  the  following  day,  1st  June,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Austrians,  who  lost  2,400  men,  including 
wounded  and  prisoners. 

After  this  action  the  Imperial  troops  retreated  towards 
Ukareth,  which  was  a  formidable  position ;  but,  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Lefebvre  and  Colaud,  General 
Kleber,  after  much  difficulty  and  various  attempts,  was 
successful  in  turning  their  encampment,  which  compell* 
ed  them  to  retreat  to  Altenkirchen,  being  covered  bjf 
two  or  three  souadrons  on  the  heights  behind  Ukareth. 
The  Austrian  position  at  Altenkirchen  was  defended  by 
20,000  men;  it  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  yield  tu 
Kepublican  intrepidity,  after  a  desperate  contest,  in 
which  the  Austrians  lost  3,000  men,  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
four  standards,  a  number  of  waggons,  and  a  considerably 
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fart  of  their  baggage.    At  Hacbenborg,  Neuwled^  and 
Dierdorff,  the  French  got  possession  of  vast  quanlities 
of  provisionsi  which  was  of  infinite  value  in  such  a  bar* 
Tea  country.    After  this  victory,  Genera!  Kleber  took 
3)18  route  towards  the  Lahn,  and  General  Jourdan  laid 
-aiege  to  £hrenbreitstein,  after  crossing  the   Rhine  at 
Neuwiedy  by  means  of  bridges  M-iiich  he  threw  across 
that   fiver:    this  progress   induced    the  Archduke    to 
tnarch  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  the  left  bank  ■ 
of  the  Rhinei  and  proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to 
the  upper  Lahn.    While   Lefebvre  was  making  every 
effort  to  cross  the  Laira  and  the  Dylle  at  the  head  of  the 
advanced  guard,  on  the  14th  he  came  to  an  engagement 
vrith  the  Austrian  advanced  guards  commanded  by  Ge- 
^^al  Werneck,  whom  he  repulsed,  after  an  obstinate 
t>pposition.     He  then  began  to  cannonade  the  ImperiaU 
isU;  htxt  the  Archduk'e,  having  received  intelligence  of 
•Weriiecfc's  defeat,  dispatched  a  considerable  body  of 
Cttvaliy  to  engage  the  Repul^licna  General,  who,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  contest,  retreated  upwards  of  two 
miles, -and  the  approach  of  night  put  a  period  to  the 
conflict.    The  French  General  then  raised  the  siege  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  and  re^crossed  the  Rhine.    Four  divisi- 
ons of  bis  army  took  the  route  to  Neuwied,  while  the 
remaining  two  marched  to  Dusseldorff  and  Cologne. 

The  Archduke,  with  his  whole  army,  pursued  Lefebvre 

Oft  the  l6th|  and,  thr^e  days  ^fter,  General  Kray,  with 

S%  sqnadfons  of  Ught  horse,  and  10  battalions  of  infantry, 

a  corps  of  riflemen,  and   a  number  of  artillery  horse, 

marched    towards    Cologne  and  Dusseldorff.    General 

Kleber  was  defeated,  but  effected  the  passage  of  the 

.  Siege  in  the  night,  and  continued  his  route  to  Dusseldorff 

without  molestation,  while  Jourdan  crossed  at  Neuwied 

with  the  rest  of  his  army,  the  Archduke  having  given  him 

very  little  trouble  during  his  retreat.    It  is  not  an  easy 

matter  to  account  for  this  conduct  of  Jourdan ;  it  was 

mrohably  no  more  than  a  masterly  stratagem ;  it  is  cer* 
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tain,  that  it  produced  all  the  effects  which  conld  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  the  best  concerted  scheme. 

On  the  15th  of  June  Marshal  Wurmser  was  attacked 
by  the  French  General  Moreau :  he  iv^as  stationed  be* 
tween  Frankendal  and  the  Rehut,  his  front  being  pro- 
tected by  a  canal,  and  his  left  wing  by  the  Rebacb. 
The  French  passed  the  fortifications,  with  the  water  up 
to  their  chins,  in  defiance  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  muske- 
try and  cannon  :  they  engaged  the  Austrians  with  incre^ 
dible  impetuosity,  became,  masters  of  their  front  works, 
and  instantly  constructed  bridges  for  facilitating  the  pas- 
sage of  their  cavalry;  after  which,  the  Austrians  were 
everywhere  defeated,  and,  at  length,  obliged  to  t^ke 
refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Manheim.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Austrian  forces  having  been  marched  towar4s  the 
Lower  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  General  Jour- 
dan,  orders  were  transmitted  from  the  Directory  to  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  to  cross  the  river,  whidh  he;  accomplished 
on  the  £4th.  The  Republicans  carried  all  the  entrench- 
ments in  the  islands  of  the  Rhine  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, and  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that  the  Austri- 
ans could  not  effect  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  by 
which  they  kept  up  a  communication  with  their  different 
divisions ;  and  they  all  fell,  of  consequence,  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  conquest  of  Kehl  was  a  stiU 
more  arduous  undertaking.  After  General  Moreau  had 
landed  his  first  division,  he  immediately  sent  back  the 
boats  by  W'hich  they  had  been- conveyed ;  thus,  prevented 
from  retreating,  they  fought  with  desperation.  The  first 
redoubt  which  the  Austrians  had  erected  on  the  plain  for 
their  defence,  consisl;ing  of  five  mortars,  and  300  men, 
was  carried  by  the  Republicans,  while  the  artillery  they 
got  possession  of  enabled  them  to  assail  the  remaining 
entrenchiJ^ents  with  some  hope  of  success :  they  were 
taken  in  rapid  succession ;  the  Austrians  were  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  Kehl,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
conquerors  in  their  retreat  towards  Offenburg  j  the  num.- 
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ber  of  ik'eir  killed  nod  wounded  w!is  very  great/ and  about 
8Q0  were  taken  pri$oners ;  tiiey  also  lost  l6  pieces  of  can- 
nou,  together  with  2,000  muskets.  The  French  were 
now  enabled  to  construct  a  bridge  between  Keht  and  ihe 
islands  of  the  Uhine^  and  thereby  procure  a  passage  for 
•the  rest  of  the  army. 

General  Ferinot,  on  the  26th,  proceeded  to  OflFenburg^ 
to  give  battle  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  atid  General  Beau- 
pW,  whoj  after  some  resistance,  were  beaten,  and  obliged 
to  retirQ  towards  Wilstedt,  whence  ihey  were  pursued, 
«nd  ^oon  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Republican  army  then  marched  against  the 
camp  of  Bissel,  or  ZcU,  in  the  front  of  Offenburg,  to 
<  vbich  place  General  Wurmser  had  dispatched  a  consi- 
derable reinforcement;  but  these  were  intercepted  by 
the  French,  and  totally  routed,  which  induced  the  Austri- 
ans  also  to  abandon  their  camp.  A  decisive  and  general 
engagement  seemed  now  to  be  at  no  great  distance; 
^tr^Dg  reinforcements  were  detached  from  the  Lower, 
and  marched  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  General  St.  Suzanne, 
who  was  posted  at  Rataifen,  or  Rothaufen,  in  order  to 
checl;  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  came  to  an  engag* 
ment  with  them  at  the  time,  when  Desaix,  with  two 
columns,  came  up  to  his  assistance.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  a  .terrible  cannonade^  and  both  sides 
fought  with  the  most  determined  valour  and  intrepidity, 
wheiMhe  Republicans,  having  got  possession  both  of  the 
river  and  viUage  of  Kintzing,  the  Austrians  w6rc  obliged 
to  retreat  in  the  utmost  confusion,  with  the  lo^s  of  10 
pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  light  artillery, 
and  1,200  taken  prisoners,  while  the  field  of  battle  was 
strewed. *with  their  slain. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  General  Laroche  marched  towards 
Openau  and  Knubis,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Mountain  of  Knubis,  said  to  be  the  highest  of  the  groupe, 
which  are  denominated  the  Black  Mountains,  taking  two 
standards,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  pri* 
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6oners.  Next  day  Freiburgh  was  carried^  by  the  troops 
of  General  Saint  Cyr»  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
march  of  the  R4^publican*8  left  wing  was  constantly  in- 
terrupted by  conflicts  with  the  enemy;,  but  at  Ost,  the 
Imperial  General  La  Tour  made  a  vigorous  oppo^itioQ^ 
but  without  effect ;  6n  the  same  day,  Bibrach,  in  tbe 
Talley  of  Kintzigy  was  taken  possession  of  by  General 
Terinot.  Possessed  of  Freiburg,  General  Moreau  was 
qualified  to  act  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcbduke^s 
army,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Condt.  It  also  exposed  to  him  the  territory  of  the  Duke 
of  Wirtembergy  and  the  roads  which  led  to  the  Austrian 
magazines  at  Villengcn  and  Rothwiel. 

General  Desaix  received  orders  to  engage  the  Aa^ 
strians  at  Radstadt  on  the  4th  of  Juh\  and  hostilities  com- 
menced  at  Guersbach,  the  place  which  defended  the  left 
wing  of  the  Imperial  army,  on  the  5th.  To  oblige  thena 
to  abandon  Radstadt,  by  turning  their  left,  General 
Lecourbe  attacked  them  between  Olbach  and  the  moun- 
tains, while  General  Decsen  received  orders  to  seize,  if 
possible,  on  the  bridge  of  Kuppenhciin,  and  dislodge 
them  from  the  mountains;  and,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict, which  continued  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  the 
Republicans  compelled  them  to  abandon  Kuppenheim. 
The  left  side  of  the  river  was  still  possessed  by  the  Au- 
strians,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olbach,  the  passage  of  which 
was  forced  by  the  French  infantry,  who  also  attacked  the 
wood  of  Nidderbichel;  and  after  a  contest  of  three  hours, 
they  were  completely  successful,  while  another  demi- 
brigade  of  infantry  took  possession  of  the  woods  near 
OttersdorfF.  In  this  manner  both  wings  of  the  Austrian 
army  being  almost  sucrounded,  were  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  shelter  by  repassing  the  Murg.  On  this  oc* 
casion  the  French  made  1,300  prisoners,  but  their  own 
loss,  in  all  probability,  was  more  considerable,  as  the  Au- 
3trian8,  from  their  position,  could  act  with  much  greater 
advantage* 
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General  Moreau  gave  orders  to  General  St.  Cyr,  vrho 
commaQded  the  centre,  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Au- 
atrian  army,  and  attack  their  posts  at  the  source  of  the 
Elbe,  while  Desaix  was  charged  to  engage  the  Imperi«il 
forces  between  the  mountains  and  the  Rhine.  General 
Taponier,  with  a  small  detachment,  crossed  the  inoun« 
tains,  being  instructed  to  pass  the  river  Emms,  with  a 
view  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  by  marching 
forward  to  Widbad.  The  Austrians  gallantly  defended 
their  position  at  Frauenalb  and  Herrnalb,  repulsing  the 
French  four  different  times;  but  at  the  fifth  assault,  their 
eorps  of  reserve  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  oi 
1,100  taken  prisoners,  and  an  almost  incalculable  number 
of  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Desaix  commenced  his  operations  with  the 
left  tving,  by  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Malsch,  where  he 
fottgfat  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  village,  and  made  506  prisoners. 
The  Imperial  army  was  checked  by  the  cavalry  and  light 
artillery  under  Suzanne  and  Dclmas,  stationed  betweeu 
Mttchentum  and  £ttlingen,  notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed efforts  of.  Prince  Charles,  who  headed  them  in  per- 
son. 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  Republicans  this  day 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Com* 
^  bioed  Powers,  as  it  destroyed  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  The  Archduke  designed  to  have  engaged 
Moreau  on  the  10th;  to  effect  which,  the  Saxons  had 
received  orders  to  approach  the  plain  by  the  way  of  Baden 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Louis)  and  the  valley  of 
Capel,  six  leagues  to  the  rear  of  the  Republican  army ; 
but  his  late  defeat  rendered  the  execution  of  his  plan  im« 
possible,  although  the  hope  of  its  final  a'jcomplishment 
had  induced  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  thb  whole  terri* 
tories  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  General  St.  Cyr  proceeded 
on  the  lOih  to  Nuenburg,  and'the  Austrians  .ibandyned 
Ettlmgen,    Dudach,    and    Carlsruhe,   in    the    greatest 
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hurry  and  confusion^  and  retreated  to  a  positioo  behind 
Pfortzbeim.  ;:. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Republican  army  proceeded  on 
the  12thy  to  the  plains  of  the  Maine;  and  the  ]efty  after 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  Nidda,  took  its  station  before 
Frankfort.  The  >inagistrates^  received  a  summons  to  sur* 
render,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Austrian 
garrison.  The  French  commenced  a  ^bombardment, 
when  several  parts  of  the  city  being  suddenly  in  fiamesy 
the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  Republicans^ 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  entered  in  triumph.  Warten- 
sleben  has  been  censured  for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
surrender,  because  it  was  absurd  in  him  to  reckon  on  tha 
ditch  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  since  the  small  extent 
of  the  city  rendered  it  incapable  of  repelling  a  formidable 
enemy  for  any  length  of  time.  General  Kleber  had  dis- 
patched three  engines,  and  150  men,  unarmed,  to  extin-^ 
guish  the  flames;  but  they  were  not  granted  permission 
to  enter  the  city,  which  shews  the  ill  opinion  the  citizens 
of  Frankfort  had  formed  of  the  French. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  retreated  towards  Pfortau 
heim,  he  was  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Repubhcans;  and, 
upon  receiving  information  that  the  French  intended  to 
cut  off  his  communication  with  General  Frolich  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  who  were  on  their  march  to  Stutgard^ 
the  Archduke  deemed  it  expedient  to  abandon  his  possi* 
tion  on  the  14th,  and  retire  to  Vahingen.  Moreau  sta- 
tioned some  troops  at  Bruchsal,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  in  Philipsburg  ami  Manheim,  and  to  faciHtate 
the  procuring  of  supplies.  General  St.  Cyr,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians 
.  from  Stutgard.  His  next  object  was  to  oblige  them  to 
abandon  their  posts  in  the  rear  of  that  town :  the  attack 
commenced  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  being  directed  with 
uncommon  severity  against  General  Baillet,  and  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein.  The  former  of  these  officers  de- 
fended himsejf  most  gallantly  till  the  evening;  when,  as 
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the  Republioans  were  enabled  to  occupy  the  ground  on 
-the  right  flank  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  the  incessant 
•f^W  of' their  musketry  crossed  in  their  ranks.  Orders 
were  accordingly  dispatched  to  General  Devay,  then  upon 
■his  march;  to  come  forward  with  the  utmost  dispatch :  he 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  w^ere  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  totally  destroyed^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  Republicans  to  retire.  The 
-Prince  gallantly  effected  the  passage  of  the  Neckar  on 
the  igth,  and  encamped  his  troops  at  Felbach,  that  he 
.  tnight  thereby  be  lenabled  to  keep  up  a  communioation 
w^th  Ulm^  without  experiencing  any  important  opposi- 
'tion.  * 

The  troops  furnished  by  the  circle  of  Suabia,  aban- 
•doned  their  position  at  Sultz,  upon  the  Neckar,  and, 
iiaking  shelter  behind  Hechingen,  the  combined  forces  of 
Conde  and  Frolich  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  General 
Desaix  reached  Ludwigsbcrg  on  the  21st,  and  obliged 
the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar, 
'which  the  French,  on  the  ensuing  day,  endeavoured  tq 
-cross,  but  without  effect.  TThe  Archduke  retreated  slow- 
ly towards  Nordlingcn,  and  General  Frolich  proceeded 
'to  Biberach  ou  the  29th  of  the  preceding  month,  and  dis- 
armed the  corps  from  Suabia,  who  had  previously  con* 
claded  an  armistice  with  the  Republican  General. 

The  Archduke  proceeded,  on  the  gth  of  August,  with 
th$  principal  part  of  his  army,  from  Nordlingen,  crossing 
^the  £ger  with  a  view  to  guard  the  roads  to  Dona'werth. 
His  center  was  stationed  at  AfettingeH)  or  Oettingen, 
as  his  head  quarters;  the  right  wing  of  his  army  at 
Allersheim  and  the  left  near  Hohenaltheim.  The  Re- 
publicans succeeded ^  in  compelling  General  Hotze  to 
abandon  hii»  position  on  the  8th,  but  their  attempts 
against  General  RIese  were  defeated:  the  Prince  of 
Comic  was  unAtj  the  ^eciessity  pf  retiring  to  Monhheim, 
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Vfbere  hit  Royal  Highness  was  appnied  of  the  mtical 
sUuaiionof  Wartenslebeiii  who  durst  notveDtunetohacard 
kn  engagement  with  General  Jourdan,  to  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  design  of  the  Ilepublican  commander  to 
forc^  him,  if  possible.  General  Moreau  arrived  on  the 
gtliy  in  front  of  the  enemy's  centre,  and,  next  day,  march* 
cd  a  great  part  of  his  army  into  the  woods,  in  jVont  of 
him,  and  came  to  nn  engagement  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  General  Hotze,  which  they  combated  with 
the  utmost  fury  and  desperation,  obliging  his  advanqeA 
posts  to  give  way.  On  the  1 1th  the  Archduke  mad^ 
very  formidable  preparations  for  a  general  attiick  oa  tlie 
Republicans;  his  principal  army  was  in  three  colaimi^ 
or  divisions,  the  center  being  commandcfd  by  the  Pjriaee 
of  Furstenberg,  the  right  wing  by  General  Hotte,  and 
the  left  by  La  Tour.  Tbc  center  and  left  had  it  in  ehaige 
to  engage  the  same  divisions  of  the  Republican  armj^ 
while  the  division  under  the  command  of  General  Rleae- 
repulsed  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Laningen,  continaiag 
its  route  towards  Giengen  and  Haydenheim,  with  a  view 
to  reach  the  rear  of  Moreaa's  station.  In  the  meantin^ 
it  was  determined  that  a  strong  advanced  guard  should 
manoeuvre  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  it  order 
to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  heights  of  Umenheim. 
The  battle  commenced  on  the  lOth,  at  seven  in  tht 
morning,  when  the  center  of  the  Austrian  army  repulse^ 
the  advanced  guiird  of  the  Republicans;  but  the  divi- 
sion which  proceeded  towards  Umenlieim  being  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  reserve  of  General  Moreau,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring.  By  this  retreat,  the  right  flank  of 
General  Hotze  being  exposed,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  falling  back  to  Forcheim ;  but  the  Prince  of  Fursten^ 
berg  apd  General  La  Tour  were  enabled  to  maintain  the 
advantages  they  had  acquired :,  the  conflict  was  truly 
desperate,  and  continued  seventeen  hours;  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  Archduke  was  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing his  right  wing,  for  th^  purpose  of  bringing  it  again 
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into  ftctiotii  he  received  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
that  Wartensleben  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  towardfl 
Aikiberg,  and  that  a  diyisiou  of  General  Jourdan's  army 
had  reached  Nurnberg,  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
Miting  its  strength  to  the  forces  under  General  Moreaa; 
this  made  his  Kojal  Highness  coDclude,  that,  although 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  victorious  in  this  quarter,  he 
night,  ultimately,  be  compelled  to  retreat  to  Donawerth, 
and,  if  he  should  be  finally  defeated,  the  consequences 
might  be  alarming.  lie,  therefore,  reluctantly  deter* 
mined  to  decline  an  attack,  altliough  General  Riese  had 
pfoeeeded  successfully  to  Haydenheim,  by  obliging  the 
Freadl  Etftt- major-general  to  retreat  to  Konigsbron, 
aad  had  gained  possession  of  four  leagues  of  country  in 
Ae  rear  of  the  French  army.  The  hostile  armies  contin* 
KiMi  In  a  state  of  inactivity  during  the  night,  but,  at  the 
Approach  of  d^y,  the  Austrians  began  their  retreat  to- 
wards Donawerth.  In  this  affair  the  loss  of  the  Imperia* 
fiats  was  1,600  men,  and  that  of  the  Republicans  2fiQQ 
Iritted  and  woun4ed,  1,^00  prisoners,  four  pieces  of  can- 
B<M,  and  a  number  of  ammunition  waggons. 
•  The  Archduke  arrived  at  Donawerth  on  the  13th,  with 
the  principal  part  of  his  army,  where  he  received  the 
vaited  foree  of  Generals  Hotse  and  Kiese.  On  the  same 
Ay  General  Ferinot  had  a  fierce  engagement  with  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  at 
Kamlach,  in  which  he  defeated  his  Highness  with  very 
ccmsiderable  loss,  the  corps  of  Moble  Chasseurs  being 
almost  wholly  cut  to  pieces.  These  reverses  obliged 
Prince  Charles  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Donawerth,  and 
encamp  his  army  at  Rain,  behind  the  Acha,  eight  miles 
Bast^sonth-east  of  Donawerth. 

At  the  same  time  the  Republican  General  brought  his 
troops  from  the  banks  of  the  Rednitz  to  Dillingen  and 
Laningen,  there  to  pass  the  river  Danube,  as  the  Austri- 
sas  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  cross  at  any  other 
plan,  having  broken  down  all  the  other  bridges,  and 
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burnt  the  one  at  Douaw^srth.  Mean^vhiIe  General- Fesi^s 
not  took  the  route  to  Bregantz^  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  seize  on  a  number  of  mortars,  one  howitzer^ 
22  pieces  of  cannon,  40  large  barges,  and  40,000  sack*  of 
oats,  flour,  and  barley :  by  these  wonderful  movements 
the  Republicans  were  enabled  to  establish  a  communicar 
tion  between  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse^  thct 
Khine  and  Moselle,  and  the  Army  of  Italy,  under  Gene* 
ral  Buonaparte. 

The  situation  of  tlie  Archduke,  which  was  now  ren- 
dered critical  in  the  extreme,  determined  him  to  march- 
to  the  relief  of  Wartensleben,  whom  Jourdan  had  pur- 
sued almost  to  Ratisbon ;  Wartensleben,  however,  re* 
treated  tiowards  Wurtzburg.  On  the  24th,  the  garrison 
of  Koeningstien  surrendered  by  capitulation :  here  the 
victors  found  no  less  than  159  pieces  of  cannon,  12  mor* 
tars  of  iron  and  brass,  5,000  muskets,  1,500,000  of  mus-. 
ket  cartridges,  a  vast  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  20,000 
pounds  of  cast  iroii. 

Schweinfurth  surrendered  to  the  Republicans  on  the 
22nd;  and,  four  days  after,  they  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  garrison  of  Wurtzburg.  General  Championnet 
got  possjession  of  a  number  of  cannon  on  the  Maine,  aa 
well  as  howitzers  and  baggage  waggons ;  and  45  boats 
laden  with  hay  and  oats,  valued  at  1,000,000  of  livres^ 
wxre  taken  by  General  Bernndotte.  On  the  Tauber  the^ 
Austrians  were  likewise  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish* 
ing  4,000  sacks  of  oats ;  and,  since  they  crossed  the  Lahn^ 
nearly  2,000  deserter^  reachpd  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Republican  army. 

General  Wartensleben  retreated  towards  the  Dantkbe,. 
by  the  way  of  Bamberg,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
army  of  (the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  the  command  of 
General  Kleber;  excessive  fatigue  and  anxiety  having 
rendered  General  Jourdan  unable  tp  command.  A  des- 
perate battlip  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  August^  between^ 
the  forces  of  General  Lefebvre,  and  a  detachment  of 
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^ostfians  eocaoiped  iit  Altendorf;  while  Olivier  was 
engaged  with  another  corps  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Ranch* 
Eberach,  seven  miles  South  of  Bamberg,  General  Kleber 
determined  to  attack  them  on  the  8th,  while  stationed  oa 
kbe  banks  of  the  lleduitz,  between  Ebermanstadt  and 
Hochatadt,  to  effect  which  he  gave  orders  to  General 
Lefebrre  to  inarch  to  the  Wesent  river,  who  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Austrians  to  abandon  Ebermanstadt.  Co- 
laud  engaged  the  Austrians  before  Forcheim,  compelled 
them  to  enter  Bamberg,  and  immediately  sending  a  sum- 
mons to  the  commatuier  to  surrender,  a  capitulation  was 
iigreed  to*  Seventy  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  fell  into,  the  hands  of 
the  ,Kepublicaus. 

The  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  uver  Lauff,  or  Peg^ 
sitz  were  occupied  by  infantry  from  Hungary,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  artillery,  planted  on  the  heights. 
7he  Austiians  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  some 
of  these  posts  were  three  times  taken,  and  as  frequently 
relinquished.  At  length  the  French  confined  thmselves 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Imperialists 
were  put  to  flight,  after  sustaining  a  very  considerable 
loss.  General  Kray  was  forced  to  retres^l  under  the  covct 
of  artillery,  and  to  cross  the  llednilz,  by  the  way  of  Nurn- 
berg;  he  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Republican  anny> 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Jourdan,  the  removal  of 
his  late  indisposition  having  enabled  him  to  head  it  in 
person.  General  Ney  took  Kotenburg,  with  42  pieces 
of  cannon,  five  mortars,  four  howitzers,  and  about  40 
quintals  of  powder  ;  about  150  tons  of  flour,  on  the  way 
from  Nurnberg,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republi* 
cans. 

The  rapid  progress  and  numerous  victories  of  the 
French,  gave  great  uneasiness  and  terror  to  the  court  of 
Vienna, as  every  day  was  more  calamitous  than  that  whiph 
preceded   it,  add  the  very  throne  of  Germany  seemed 
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tottering  to  its  basis.  The  speedy  destruction  of  hh 
amies  in  italy^and  the  alarming  progress  of  Jourdan 
and  Moreau,  had  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  tb# 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  whose  government  now  seemed  ttf 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  France;  yet  was  that  unfortunatd 
Prince  doomed  to  witness  still  further  disasters  in  th# 
degradation  of  the  Princes  df  ihe  Empire,  who  now  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  peace  on  any  terms* 

An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of  Jul^  between 
the  Duke  <yf  Wirtembcrg,  and  General  Moreau,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Republic ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  6th  of  August  between  the  Duke  and 
France,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  Directory^ 
and  was  ratified  by  the  Legisiative  Body«  By  virtue  of 
this  treaty  the  Republicans  got  possession  of  all  his  rights 
and  revenues  on  the  left  side  of  the  Khine^  and  his  Serene 
Highness  engaged  to  banish  from  bis  territories  all  EmU 
^ttts  and  exiled  priests. 

An  armistice  was  also  concluded  between  France,  and 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  on  the  27th  of  July,  by  which  it 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Republic  with  12,0(^0,000  of  livres 
in  two  months  and  a  half,  8,400  horses,  5,000  oxen, 
100,000  quintals  of  wheat,  50,000  quintals  of  rye,  lOO^OOO 
sacks  of  oats,  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  and  100,000  pair 
of  shoes.  The  examble  of  Suabia  was  followed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Baden,  who  ceded  to  the  Republicans  his 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  paid  a 
liberal  contribution.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  him 
and  France,  was  finally  ratified  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  of 
August.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  with  General  Moreau,  while  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
gave  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm,  by  resolving  again 
to  lay  before  his  Imperial  Majesty  its  ardent  wishes  for 
a  general  pacification.  The  Republic,  however,  did 
not  grant  an  armistice  to  cither  of  these  states,  without 
receiving  very  valuable  considerations    fof    the  most 
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tMlng  coacMtions,  Money  to  reward  the  Prench 
toldters  for  their  successes,  or  to  console  tbem  for  their 
disasterSf  and  provisions  and  clothing,  were  always  stipu- 
lated for;  and  no  neutrality,  no  truce,  no  peace,  could 
be  obttuaed  by  the  weaker  powers,  without  heavy  cou* 
llibatioas  of  ibis  nature. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

■ 

•  ..Continuation:  of  the  Campaign. in  G^RMAKY^.a 
JExcesshe  Demands  of  Jourdan  on  the  Circle  of  Franeoman 
..„The  Archduke  still  retreats,  and  the  French  follow  up 
their  Jdvantages.,..Austrians  defeated  at  Snltzhach...»Ge'' 
neral  Kray  defeated  by  Jourdan  at  Wolfstein,  after  a 
most  gallant  Defence....Bernadotte*s  Armij  compelled  to 
retreat.,..Jourdan  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  Archduke, 
after  dreadful  Conflicts.„.Kleher  retreats,.. .Moreau  crosses 
the  Lech,  and  defeats  the  Austrians  in  several  Engage- 
ments.,.. Jourdan  continues  retreating ;  is  followed  by  the 
Austrians  y  and  driven  to  TVnrtzhurgh....The  French  forced 
to  retreat  from  the  Lahn  to  Sieg....Death  of  the  French 
General  Marceau....Military  Honours  paid  to  his  Memory  ^ 
by  both  the  Austrian  arid  French  Armies. 

The  contributions  levied  by  General  Moreau,  were 
very  excessive,  but  Jourdan  was  infinitely  more  extrava* 
gant  in  his  demands  on  the  Deputies  of  F^anconia,  with 
whom  General  Ernouf,  on  the  behalf  of  General  Jourdan^ 
concluded  an  armistice.  The  Circle  was  to  pay  6,000>600 
of  livres  to  the  Republic,  and  furnish  necessaries  for  the 
army,  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000  more ;  all  which  was 
to  be  paid  in  the  space  of  45  days.  In  a  short  time 
after,  the  Deputies  were  confounded  at  the  contents  of  a 
letter  they  received  from  General  Ernouf,  intimating  that 
the  business  of  the  armistice  was  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who,  therefore,  de- 
clared it  null  and  void ;  and  when  Jourdan  was  requestecl 
to  explain  his  designs,  be  refused  to  return  any  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

A  sense  of  danger  seemed  to  inspire  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  with  a  degree  of  energy  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and,  instead  of  continuing  to  eke  out  their  resources,  as 
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if  tc^  render  them  sufficiently  durable,  it  now  began'^to 
collect  and. combine  them^  with  a  view  to  render  them 
sufficiently  powerful.  The  Archduke,  after  being  oblig- 
ed -to  abandon  Donawerth,  had  occupied  a  very  strong 
position  behind  the  Lech,  where  it  joins  the  Danube,  but 
receiving  information  that  a  division  of  the  Republicans, 
nnder  General  Bernadotte,  was  on  its  march  towards 
Ratisbon,  while  the  main  body  of  Jourdan's  army  was 
directly  in  front  of  Wartensleben,  his  Royal  Highness 
marched  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  leaving  General  La  Tour  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Moreau,  while  he  himself  designed 
to  pass  the  river  Ingolstadt,  to  act  against  the  right  flank 
of  Jourdan,  at  which  time  General  Wartensleben  was  to 
engage  him  in  front :  he  accordingly  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  on  the  17th,  both  at  Neuburg  and  la^ 
goktadt,  in  which  last  fortress  he  placed  a  very  strong 
garrison,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  own 
rear,  but  also  for  annoying  the  left  flank  of  General 
Moreau,  should  he  put  in  execution  his  probable  intenti* 
OB  of  marching  to  Ratisbon  and  Landshut. 

General  Jourdan^  on  the  17th,  gave  orders  to  Lefebvre, 
who  commanded  the  left  of  his  army,  to  engage  the  right 
"flank  of  the  Austrians,  encamped  at  Sultzbach,  on  the 
heights  of  which  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  a  powerful 
train  of  artillery,  had  been  stationed  by  General  Warten^ 
sleben.  Lefebvre  was  successful  in  obligmg  the  enemy 
to  abandon  tiie  heights,  after  u  gallant  resistance.  The 
Republican  centre  was  charged  with  the  attack  on  the 
eiiemy's  front  before  Sultzbach,  and  Geni^ral  Ney,  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  marched 
vith  the  vanguard  from  Herspruck  towards  Sultzbach, 
by  the  only  road  that  was  practicable  for  the  conveyance 
of  artillery.  The  distance  betjMreen  the  twp  places  wag 
.0,2  miles,  the  whole  road  being  flanked  by  lofty  moiint^^ins, 
vhich  enabled^  the  Imperialists  to  do  incredible  mischief 
tp  the  Repnblicans. 

Vol.  II.  p 
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In  tbis  critical  sitoatioDp  Qencral  Ney  gave  order*  ti> 
attack  the  woods  zp  the  point  of  the  Iiayoiietj  whfle  bia 
tight  wing;  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrian^  aa  to  the 
vltiniate  point  of  attack,  wai»  ordered  to  ascend  the  bilL 
The  Imperialiftts,  under  the  command  of  General  Hoheii- 
lobcy  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  the  woods,  but  tba 
French  troops  entering  ii,  the  Austrians,  not  being  aUe 
to  resist,  left  them  the  possession  of  the  wood.  General 
Jourdan«  changing  his  position,  ordered  General  Colaud't 
division  to  support  his  vanguard,  who,  with  the  Generals 
Ney  and  Grenierj  enabled  the  right  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can army  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  and  obliged 
them  to  retreat  to  Sultzbacb,  their  strongest,  though  only 
remaining  position. 

Sultzbach,  defended  by  a  rock,  overshadowed  witU 
trees,  being  wholly  inaccessible  in  front,  the  skirts  of  it 
wens  defended  by  artillery  and  infantry*.  A  small  plaio 
to  the  left  of  the  rock,  being  surrounded  with  woods,  the 
position  of  the  Republican  troops  prevented  their  reach* 
log  it,  except  through  a  narrbw  defile.  As  it  did  hot 
occur  to  the  Austriaos  that  their  left  was  in  any  daugcs* 
vthey  neglected  to  take  possession  of  a  hamlet,  environed 
with  trees  and  hedges,  as  well  as  of  that  part  of  the  wood 
which  was  situated  beyond  the  plain.  These  blunders 
did  not  escape  General  Jourdun,  who  gave  orders  to  Ge* 
neral  Ney  to  occupy  the  hamlet  with  a  body  of  light 
infantry,  and  Grenier  was  charged  to  get  possession  of 
the  border  of  the  wood  at  the  head  of  a  brigade.  The 
Austrians  becoming  acquainted  with  these  manoeuvres, 
attempted  to  recover  the  wood,  but  General  Grenier,  by 
a  smart  fire,  compelled  them  to  fall  back  towards  the 
rock.  The  plain  being  in  tlie  pos^ssion  of  the  Republi- 
cans, they  were  thus  enabled  to  commence  a  heavy  can- 
nonading against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 

The  grenadiers  made  repeated  eiFurts  to  scale  the  rock, 
being  screened  from  the  fire  of  the  Austrians  by  its  numer- 
ous projections;  but  the  pieces  of  the  rock,  oa  which 
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tSey  ]$aA  hold  in  clicibingy  continually  gate  way.  The 
heights  to  the  left  were  at  length  reached  by  General 
JLefebvre,  were  the  ienemy  continued  to  fight  with  th^ 
most  determined  bravery  and  perseverance.  The  dark« 
neis  of  the  night  was  rendered  doubly  horrible  by  the 
vivid  flasshes  and  tremendous  roar  of  artillery.  Some 
light  troops,  stationed  on  the  glacis  of  Sultzbach,  co.uld 
ttot  be  attacked  by  the  Republicans,  their  situation  being 
inaccessible.  The  troops,  by  which  the  rock  was  defend* 
ed,  retreated  during  the  night,  vih'ich  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  Lefebvre  to  pursue  them;  but,  as  he  had  now 
made  himself  master  of  the  heights,  the  forces  could 
4tasity  encamp  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  Championnet  and  Bonneau,  whose 
idstntctions  were  to  proceed  towards  Poperg  and  Leia* 
field,  pressed  on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  to  Am« 
hetg,  to   check    the  progress  of  the  Austrian  troops 
tftaticmed  in  that  quarter,  which  came  up  with  the  enemy 
tfa  the  heights  of  Poperg.    They  were  immediately  en- 
^geJI  by  Championnet  and  Bonneau,  who  compelled 
fhen  to  retreat  to  Amberg,  after  an  obstinate  engage* 
sttent,  which  lasted  for  1£  hours.    General  Wartendbben 
|MK>ved  his  head-quarters,  during  the  night,  towards 
•  Sehwartaeiifelcl,  behind  the  Nab ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day, 
fte  4|vtsiQn  mider  the  command  of  General  Grenier, 
patehfed  to  Amberg,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
yecross  the  Wils,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nab.    In  this 
engagement  the  Anstrians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  900 
liilled  and  wounded,  and  SOD  prisoners ;  l>ut  the  loss  of 
idle  French  was  much  above  this  number. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  General  reconnoitred  the 
position  of  the  Anstrians,  than  he  again  made  prepara- 
tions to  bring  them  to  anotlief  engagement :  but  Jourdan 
ioon  discovered  the  impracticability  of  forcing  this  posi- 
tion, while  bb  rifiemeq  proce^ed  into  the  piitin>  between 
fhe  heights  and  the  woqd«,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Anstrians,  while  thf  light  artillery,  in  rapid  succession. 
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^ete  stationed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  #codt.  8^ 
advantageously  were  the  Austrians  situated,  that^  nvitb 
the  greatest  facility,  they  \eere  enabled  to  wat<;h  tUf 
inanoeuyres  of  the  Republican  line,  when  they  also-pjer^ 
ceived  the  practicability  of  gaining  the  road  to  Am  berg 
before  the  Itepublicans  could  obtain  possession  of  jt.  -A 
conflict,  singularly  bloody^  took  place  between  the  Inf* 
perialists  and  a  corps  of  Republicans,  who  were  detached* 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  passage^.  General 
Jourdan ,  commanded  three  divisions  to  move  from  the 
centre  to  the  left,  when  the  attack  made  by  the  Austriana, 
was  at  first  so  obstinate  and  terrible  that  the  Repnblicanfr 
were  several  times  obliged  to  give  way,  but  still  returned 
to  the  charge,  with  the  most  determined  braveiy.  The 
Austrian  columns  on  the  heights  behind  Wolfstein,  madtf 
preparations  for  descending  the  hill,  which  was  first  at* 
tempted  by  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  but  as  the  second 
reigment  of  Republican  dragoons  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill  l^fore  the  Austrians  could  accomplish  their  design^ 
they  prevented  them  from  descending,  in  spite  of  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery.  In  this  situation.  General  Kray  came  to 
an  engagement  with  Jacopin,  but,  after  a  gallant  resist^ 
ance,  was  totally  defeated.  The  Austrians  now  quitiedf 
the  heights,  for  the  possession  of  which  they  had -sor 
strenuously  contended,  and  made  good  their  retreat  be-^ 
yond  the  Nab,  t)ie  French  resting  in  the  field  of  battle  all 
night  upon  their  arms«  • 

On  the  18th,  in  the  evening,  Prince  Charles  was  made 
iaicquainte|l  with  General  Warcensleben*s  having, been! 
obliged  to  abandon  Amberg,  and  retreat  across  the  Nab, 
Two  d^ys  after  he  reached  Hcmmau,  with  the  right  c6* 
Ipmn  of  his  army,  which  made  him  master  of  the  road  to 
Ratisbotii  and  enabled  him  to  annoy  the  right  flank  of 
General  Jpurdan's  artny,  which  had  proceeded  towarda 
the  Nab.  0n  the  22d,  the  Archduke's  advanced  guard 
l^og&ged  the  French  division,  under  General  Bernadotte« 
^ho,  after  leaving  Keumarck,  had  taken  a  posiiion  qeiff 
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/Ae  village  of  Teiniag.  After  an  obstinate  conflict^  Aa 
^  Republican  forces  were  compelled  by  the  Ausirian  G^ 
*  "  tieral  Nauendorf,  to  retreat  to  Neumarck,  from  which 
position  be  was  likewise  driven  on  the  ensuing  day^  by 
the  whole  forces  of  the  Archduke:  he  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Nurnberg,  a  circumstance  which 
left  th6  rfght  flank  and  the  rear  of  General  Jourda^'s 
armyy  c<>inpletely  exposed ;  and  the  military  talents  of 
Prince  Charles  enabled  hiui  to  profit  by  the  valour  of  his 
troops. 

The  combined  armies  of  the  Archdnke  and  General 
Wartensleben,  pressed  upon  General  Jourdan  on  the 
S4t^;  the  latter  marching  against  the  front,  and  the 
former  against  the  flank  of  his  army ;  a  movement  which 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  very  desperate  and  decisive 
battle,  had  not  the  critical  situation  of  the  Republican 
Commander  in  Chief  induced  him  to  retreat.  Two  bat» 
talions  of  his  rear  guard,  stationed  in  the  defile  of  Am« 
berg,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  retreat,  were  almost 
wholly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  On  the 
fiSrd  the  principal  part  of  his  army  retreated  from  Am« 
berg  to  Sultzbach,  and  from  that  place  towards  Wilsecb« 
.  General  Bemadotte  immediately  evacuated  Nurnberg, 
and,  in  the  utmost  haste,  inarched  on  towards  Forcheim^ 
while  the  forces  of  the  Austrians  at  Lauff,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Jourdan  to  carry  that  passage.  General 
Kleber  retreated  towards  Pegnitz,  at  which  place  he  re- 
cived  the  orders  of  General  Jourdan  to  march  directly 
for  Podenstein^  where  he  arrived  about  midnight.  Next 
day  the  Republican  army  took  a  station  behind  the 
Wesent  river,  having  Forcheim  on  their  right,  and  their 
left  supported  by  Ebermsuist^dt.  The  Archduke,  after 
dispatching  Nauendorf  by  the  way  of  Ratisbon,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  La  Tour,  to  threaten 
the  left  flank  of  Moreau,  he  continued  his  pursuit  of  the 
French  Commander  in  Chief.  Bv  the  skilful  movements 
and  advanlces  of  the  Archdukci  Jourdan,  on  the  fi9t)i# 
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found  it  necessary  to  abandoa  Forcheim,  and  retreat  tl 
Bambergy  where  bis  troops  took  possession  of  both  sidck 
of  the  Rednitz.  He  was  pursued  by  the  Arcbdnke,  but 
was  much  indebted  to  the  steady  conduct  and  manly  op* 
position  of  his  rear  guard,  by  which  his  retreat  waa  wall 
covered. 

General  Hotze's  advanced  guard  pushed  rapidly  for* 
ward  to  Eltman,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  retreat  of  the 
French  by  the  way  of  Schweinfnrih :  but,  on  the  SOtb, 
the  Republican  baggage  and  artillery^  having  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Mame  at  Hailstadt,  the  army  were  ena« 
bledi  without  much  difficulty,  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Eltman,  and  in  the»evening  they  arrived  at  Scb- 
weinfurth ;  whilst  Jourdan's  army  took  this  retrograde 
movement,  that  of  General  Morean,  who  was  stationed 
on  the  Lechi  was  placed  in  great  danger.     General  La 
Tour's  forces,  which  Prince  Charles  had  left  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  watching  the  motions  of  Moreau,  were  jndici- 
ouriy  stationed,  in  three  detachments,  at  Rain,  Frierdberg, 
and  Landsperg,  the  last- mentioned  place  being  occupied 
by  Emigrants.    The  troops  of  General  Frolich  proceeded 
to  relieve  General  Wolf,  who  was  confined  at  VVangei), 
by  the  Republican  commander,  Laborde.    To  relieve 
General  Jonrdan  from  his  perilous  situation,  it  was  te» 
cessary  to  cross  the  Lech,  and  either  totally  destroy,  or 
render'  incapable  of  immediate  service,  one  of  the  Aostri* 
an  corps :  it  was,  therefore,  determined  on  by  Morean, 
to  engi^ge  the  troops  commanded  by  La  Tour  at  Fretd* 
berg.    The  French  right  wing  crossed  at  a  ford  with 
which  tlieir  oppcments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted, else  it  would  nnqnestionably  have  been  de- 
fen  died.    The  Republicans  passed  it  with  the  water  up  to 
their  middle,  aiid  their  muskets  carried  above  their  heads ; 
although  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  so  terrible,  that 
vast  numbers  of  them  were  violently  hurried  away  witl^ 
it,  and  many  of  them  lost  their  lives.    On  reaching  the 
Opposite  banks^  the  General  took  the  route  towards  Kus%* 
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m^  reaching  the  heights  on  his  vav  to  Moringen ;  the 
Autrians,  on  beiog  apprised  of  this  movemeut,  sent  a 
anmber  of  sqnadrons  from  Friedberg  to  oppose  the  Re- 
pobhcans,  hot  they  vere  defeated.    The  bank  opposite 
lo  the  centre  of  the  French  annv  vai  entireij  taken  np 
br  tfaeinfantiy  and  artillerv  belonging  to  the  Imperialists; 
the  detenders  of  the  bridee  were  obliged  to  desist 
firing  by  the  superior  thunder  of  General  St  Cyrs 
aitillerTy  when  a  divisiou  cf  his  tiocips,  commanded  by 
Xamdie,  forded  the  river  at  t'.vo  diderent  places,  repulsed 
dwAoitriaasfrom  iheviiiage  of  Lech- hauscn,  made  them- 
selves aasten  of  the  wcods  along  the  borders  of  tlie  Lech^ 
took  fire  pieces  of  cannq;i.     On  the  repartition  of  the 
the  whole  of  Su  Cvr's  forces  crossed  the  riYer, 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Friedberg  immediately  com* 
The  Kepablican  advanced  guard  took  the  route 
towaids  Munich,  under  General  Abaiucci,  the  design  of 
vhiA  morementy  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
tfiast  io  that  direction,  should  they  conceive  the  design 
of  attempting  it.    St.  Cyr  engaged  them  in  front,  and 
die  resnaioder  cf  Ferinoi*s  forces  proceeded  to  attack 
then  in  flank,  but  the  Austrian?  retreated,  and  were  sig- 
nally defeated :  they  lost  in  this  action  about  1,500  pris- 
oaeiSy  17  pieces  of  cannon,  G  standards,  and  40  officer?. 
As  soon  as  the  French  effected  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
ir  right  wing  marched  to  Dachan,  the  left  and  centxe 
the  river  Danube;  a  sitaarion  which  rendered  it 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  cirmmspection, 
as  Ia  Toor's  division  was  opposite  to  Munich,  that  of 
Mereantin  was  stationed  at  Landsbnt,  and  the  division 
of  the  Archduke  at  Insolstadt,  possessed  of  the  bridge 
and  the  town,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  send  the  other  Generals  con* 
siderable  reinforcements 

General  Moreau  endeavoured  to  |^n  intellisenre,  by 
ffceomioitring  parties,  of  the  movements  of  the  Anstrians 
•loog  the  Iterabe;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
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fully  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  reverses  which  hadf 
been  experienced  by  General  Jourdan.  General  Desau 
received  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Ingolstadt,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  compelled  diem  to  demolish  the 
bridge  there;  General  Ferinoltook  the  ronte  to  Manich^' 
and  the  advanced  guard  of  St.  Cyr  proceeded  towards 
Freisengen.  The  outposts  of  the  Republicans  left  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy  at  day-break,  when  La  Toar  was 
reinforced  by  strong  detachments  from  the  army  of  the 
Prince  under  General  Nanendor:*,  who,  on  his  march, 
defeated  the  French,  stationed  at  Geissenfeld,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  an  adjacent  wood.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  desperate  cop  flic  t,  when  the  Republicans, 
reinforced  by  their  companions  in  arms,  who  were  pro* 
oeeding  towards  Ingolstadt  and  the  Danube,  were  enabled 
to  repulse  La  Tour,  witd  considerable  loss. 

In  the  mean  time,  <in  oiKcer  was  dispatched  to  acquaint 
the  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  but  he  lost  his  way,  and  the  centte  and  right  of 
Moreau's  army  were  not  engaged  :  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign might  have  been  very  dtfTerent  had  Moreau  been 
apprised  of  the  action  in  proper  time  to  bring  his  forces 
into  the  field.  The  Austrians,  in  this  action,  lost  about 
},600  in  killed  and  wounded,  500  prisoners, many  valuable 
magazines,  128,000  sacks  of  grain  and  oats,  and  1,500  tons 
of  flour.  Grenoral  St.  Cyr,  on  the  Srd,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  get  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Freisengen, 
which  the  Austrians  were  endeavouring  to  destroy,  and 
the  Republicans  as^iled  them  with  such  determined  iil-^ 
trepidity  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  without  accom- 
plishing their  design.  A  similar  attack  on  the  bridge  at 
Munich  was  gallantly  resisted,  by  the  Pritice  of  Fursten- 
berg,  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  French,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  carrying  it. 

The  late  successes  of  the  Austrians  against  General 
Jour4an,  revived  the  courac;e  of  the  garrison  of  Philips-^ 
barg*    On  receiving  considerable  reinforcements  from 
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Manheinij  aad  being  joined  by  4,000  of  the  peasantry  ia 
armsj  they  proceeded,  on  the  4th  of  September,  to  ea« 
gage  a  body  of  Republicans,  stationed  at  Bruchsal ;  but 
the  natnre .  of  their  plan  was  penetrated  by  the  French 
Oeoeral,  he  instantly  attacked  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  when  the  troops  from  the  garrison  were  drivea 
back  under  the  guns  of  Philipsburg,  those  from  Man* 
heim  retreated  as  fast  as  their  horses  would  carry  them, 
and  the  .peasantry  were  almost  wholly  cut  to  pieces. 

General  Moreau  did  not  abandon  his  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iser  till  the  10th,  before  which  period  a 
number  of  skirmishes  and  petty  engagements  took  place, 
))etween  his  army  and  the  Imperial  troops.  But  it  is  now 
time. to  return  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 

On  the  30tli  of  August,  General  Jourdan  arrived  at 
Schweinfurth,  whither  he  had  found  means  to  retreat  by 
Ibrced  marches.  Prince  Charles  reached  Bamberg  on 
the  3lst,  having  crossed  the  Maine  on  the  2d  and  Sd  of 
September,  s^nd  soon  got  possession  of  Wurtzburg,  to 
which  place  General  Jourdan  made  every  possible  exer-' 
tion  to  arrive  before  them,  and  was  at  Karbach,  no  mor^ 
than  three  leagues  from  it,  on  the  very  day  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  'General  Hotze.  Jourdan  made  a  dread* 
fuL  attack  on  the  advanced  guard  of  Genersd  Hotze,  bui 
found  it  impracticable  to  make  any  important  impression 
on  their  line,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  camp 
at  Hornach.  The  right  wing  of  his  army  reached  to  th^ 
]^aine,  not  far  from  Wurtzburg,  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
a  deep  river  in  fr^nt.-  The  first  line  of  his  centre  divisidu 
occupied  a  narrow  wood,  extending  along  the  bottom 
of  the  heights, ^u  which  his  second  line  was  posted;  anil 
his  left  wing,  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry^  occupied  the 
|)lain  in  front  of  Karbach,  so  stationed  at  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  infantry  in  the  woods,  in  case  of  a  sur« 
prise,  or  formidable  from  superior  numbers.  The  ar* 
lillery  was  planted  along  the  front,  in  the  most  important 
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points,  \fhxle  General  Lefebvre,  id  order  to  secure  the 
road  which  leads  to  Fulda,  was  stationed  behind 
Sciiweinfurtb,  and  a  small  corps  kept  up  his  commnnica- 
tion  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

General  Wa^i^ensleben  received  orders  to  pass  the 
.bridge  at  Dettelbacb,  and  engage  Jourdan's  centres 
while  General  Kray  was  charged  with  turning  bis  left 
wing.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Stzarray,  but  the  Republicans 
obliged  him  to  fall  back,  and  even  dispossessed  him  of 
bis  primary  position.  In  the  meantime  Wartensleben 
crossed  the  river  with  his  cavalry,  and  immediately  came 
to  action  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French.  Jourdais 
weakened  his  right  wing,  in  order  to  strengthen  hhi  left, 
and  thus  put  it  in  the  power  of  Stzarray  to  resume  his 
former  station.  The  left  of  Jourdan*s  army  was  repobecl 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  wood:  his.  left  wing  was  then  impetaousljf 
attacked  by  numbers  so  prodigiously  superior  to  his  own, 
and  Jourdan  again  felt  the  necessity  of  commencing  m 
retreat,  and  was  again  destined  to  experience  misfortunes. 
Having  retreated  to  the  Lahn,  his  Royal  Highness  pene- 
trated the  French  line  at  Limburg  or  Limpurg,  and 
Dieta,  and  compelled  the  Republicans,  on  the  ensningf 
day,  to  relinquish  all  their  posts,  their  centre  and  left 
wing  retreating  towards  the  Sieg,  and  the  right  towards 
Ehrenbreitstein,  taking  refuge  in  Nieuwied,  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  severe  engagement  at  Alten* 
kirchen,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  and  oblig- 
ed to  relinquish  all  their  posts  in  that  quarter. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  was  committed  to  the  youth- 
ful and  gallant  General  Marceau,  to  be  covered  by  him 
from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  till  the  Republicans  should 
be  enabled  to  evacuate  the  defiles  of  Altenkirchcn.  Some 
French  chassein^  being  engaged  in  a  wood  in  firing  upon 
some  Austrian  hussars,  Marceau  arrived  to  reconnoitre 
the  groundi  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  some  artil- 
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Imtf.  A  Tyrolean  chasseur,  concealed  behind  a  tree, 
ncognised  his  rank,  by  the  marks  of  distiDction  upoa 
bis  babitp  and  discharged  a  carbine  at  hinii  the  contents 
of  which  passfd  through  his  body.  The  Qeueral,  reti&- 
Mg  a  few  paces,  descended  from  bis  horse :  he  was  taken 
,to  Alt^nkircheni  and  was  carried  through  the  columns  b/' 
the  grenadiers.  On  the  day  following^  Altenkirchep 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy's  advanced  guard ;  and  as 
aoon  as  the  Austrian  General,  Haddick,  was  informed  o^ 
the  circumstance,  he  sent  the  wounded  French  General 
a  guard  of  safety,  which  was  accompanied  by  General 
I^ray.  This  ancient  warrior  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  tears;  he  had  been  opposed  to  Marceau  for 
two  years  past,  and,  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  these  two 
generous  mifids  only  waited  for  the  return  of  peace  to 
manifest  tbeii'  sentiments.  Some  hopes  of  saving  Mar- 
ieeau  were  still  retrained,  and  Prince  Charles's  principal 
surgeon  exeited  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  vain.  In  the 
morning  the  symptoms  became  more  dangerous:  the 
General  was^seized  with  a  heaviness  in  his  head,  and 
expired  about  six  o'clock.  The  Austrian  regiments  of 
Sarco  and  Blankenstein,  who  had  known  faixn  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  admired  his  valout  at  the  head  of  the 
french  squadron^,  disputed  the  honour  of  paying  hjm 
the  last;  oSces ;  but  in  this  they  were  prevented,  as  the 
Prench  officers  ajltending  him  had  prevailed  ^upon 
Ptince  Charles  to  suffer  his  remains  to  be  delivered  to 
his  bretheren  in  arms.  The  prince,  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested, that  the  Austrians  might  be  apprised  of  the 
moment  of  his  interment,  forahe  purpose  of  joining  with 
the  French  ia« performing  the  last  military  honours;  his 
body  was  accordingly  interrj^d  in  the  fortified  camp  at 
CoblentZy  during  the  discharge  of  the  artillery  of  both 
armies. 

The  stability  of  the  Republic  was  secured  by  its  mili- 
tary energies :  iQilitary  glory,  therefore,  was  the  ardent 
dnh^  of  the  people  9$  well  ^  of  the  aniaies*    Marceau 
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had  emiiiently  served  the  Republic  in  the  field ;  his  com- 
tadesj  and  their  enemies,  equally  admired  bis  bravery^ 
and  honoured  bis  memory,  and  the  solemnities  which 
the  contending  iirmies  contributed  to  heighten,  were 
lieard  of  at  Paris  with  admiration,  and  listened  to  with 
enthusiastic  attention;  and  the  Parisians  fancied  that 
the  respect  which  tb^  Archduke,  and  his  army,  paid 
to  the  deceased  Republican  General,  was  an  involun* 
taryhomage  to  the  genius  and  glory  of  the  RepubliCi 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tlie  French  recross  tht  Rhint....Austriam  defeated  at 
Jiiainburg.. .^Retk^at  of  General  MoRnAV....Opera* 
tions  during  the  Retreat. „^The  Archduke  defeats  the 
French,  and  takes  Kendringen.,..Moreau  effects  his  Retreat 
to  ffuninguen,  and  recrosses  the  Rhine. ...Kehl  besieged, 
ifnd  taken  by  the  Amtrians^ 

'[B'HE  Republicans  having  re-crossed  the  Rhine  at  three 
different  places,  the  Archduke  detached  a  considerable 
force  to  be  marched  towards  Ukareth  and  the  Sieg, 
taking  the  rout  towards  the  Maine,  with  the  remaining 
■part  of  his  forces,  which  river  he  crossed  on  the  €5th,  iti 
order  to  commence  hostilities  against  General  Moreau, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  force  between 
Mayence,  or  Mentz,  and  Francfort.  After  the  memora* 
ble  defeat  of  Jourdan,  it  was  manifest  that  Moreau  could 
not  possibly  penetrate  farther  into  Bayaria,  nor  continue 
foj  any  length  of  time  in  the  places  he  then  occupied,  and 
Princ^  Charles  was  enabled  to  send  larger  reinforcements 
to  General  La  Tour,  in  proportion  as  Jourdan  receded 
'irom  the  Danube  and  the  Maine.  The  coolness  and 
mijitar;'  abilities  of  M8reau,  had  full  scope  for  exertiont 
and  they  were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  on  any  similar 
occasion* 

An  engagement  took  place,  between  the  hostile  armies 
on  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mainburg, 
when  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  center  of  the 
Bepublican  army,  and  500  of  them  taken  prisoners.  Three 
'  days  after,  General  Moreau  abandoned  his  position,  and 
commenced  a  retreat,  taking  the  route  towards  Meuberg, 
during  which  a  number  of  bloody  conflicts  took  place. 
When  he  was  severely  pressed  by  the  Austrians  he  united 
fiis  whole  forces  in  one  solid  mass,  and  fell  upon  them 
irith  such  irresistible  fnry  that  he  compelled  them  to 
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retire  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  fell  hmA,  by 
degrees  towards  the  Rhine.  In^the  meantime,  a  detach* 
inent  from  the  army  of  the  Archduke,  strengthened  by 
troops  from  Manheim  and  Pbilipsburg,  attacked  Gen^ 
ral  Sherer  on  the  I3th,  who  was  staticmed  at  Bruchs^I^' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philipsburgh,  obligitig  him  io 
retreat  to  Rastadt,  and  from  thence  to  Kehl.  At  this 
place  the  Republicans  were  again  asaulted  by  all  the 
forces  which  the  enemy  could  collect,  who  succeeded  ill 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  icte  du  ponty  or  head  of  th6 
bridge^  over  the  Rhine,  where  their  career  was  checked 
by  the  thunder  of  the  batteries  planted  at  that  place,  a^d 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  All  the  • 
works  of  importance  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hepublicans,  who  drove  tlie  Austrians  from  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Kehl  by  a,  tremendous  fire*  The  na^ 
tional  guards  of  Strnsburg,  were  ordered  by  Genetal  Mo*  ^ 
reau  to  secure  Kehl,  the  bridge,  and  the  forts  on  the  islca 
of  the  Rhine,  as  places  of  th^  utmost  importance  ia 
ai^isting  his  retreat* : 

Oh  the  17  th  the  Republican  army,  which  had  taken  a 
position  behind  the  Lech,  made  a  singular  and  daring  . 
movement,  and  accomplished  the  total  defeat  of  Geaer^ 
La  Tour,  carrying  -  certain  destruction  before  them 
wherever  they  went,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Landsperg, 
Moreau  again  re-passed  the  Lech,  oq  the  Q,Oih,  near 
Rain  and  Augsburg,  and  took  the  rout  to  Ulm,  while 
General  Kancndorf  occupied  the  roads  to  Stutgard,  in 
order  to  pi*event  his  retreating  i»  a  North-west  direction ; 
but  when  the  Republicans  took  their  departure  from  Ulm 
they  marched  as  far  as  Erbach  by  the  left,  or  North  bank 
^f  the  Danube,  at  which  place  they  again  effected  the 
pasi^ge  of  the  river,  iknd  continued  their  route  through 
the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg  towards  the 
{^orest  Towns;  General  La  Tour  advancing  on  their 
rear.  General  Frolich  on  one  flauk,  and  Nauendorf  on 
.the  other.    I|>  the  meantiin^  tht  monntains  of  the  Bliusk 
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were  occopicd  by  the  Imperialists,  which  reduced 
Moreau  to  the  alternative  of  either  defeating  Nauendorf, 
a!nd  thus  gaining  the  Val  d'Enfer  (or  valley  of  Hell),  the 
deftlesf  of  which  lead  into  the  Brisgaw,  on  the  West,  by 
tlie  way  of  Freiburg,  or  retiring  by  the  way  of  Switzer- 
land on  the  S'outh.  As  La  Tour  pressed  hard  upon  his 
rear^  he  resolved  to  disable  hiin  as  much  as  possible, 
and  thereby  procure  time  for  retreating,  without  atiy 
essential  loss. 

■  On  the  SOth  of  September,  he  engaged  the  Austrians  in 
Ae  vicinity  of  Sieinhausen,  with  the  most  dreadful  fury 
and  desperation,  and  La  Tour  was  in  danger  of  being 
totally  ruined,  although  he  proceeded  against  the  Repub- 
licans with  all  his  force.  Prince  Charles  did  not  at- 
tempt to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  La^  Tour,  but 
directed  his  march  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
apparently  with  a  design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  General 
Moreau  by  the  way  of  that  river,  and  he  arrived  at 
Rastadt  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  Prince  of 
Licbtenstein  effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  at  Man- 
helm,  on  the  $nd,  but  his  operations  were  productive  of 
BO  material  advantage.  To  annoy  the  rear  of  ttie  Repub- 
lican army  in  its  retreat,  a  numerous  body  of  Austrians 
had  stationed  themselves  between  the  Necker  and  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  to  cover  all  the  parses  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  mountains. 

Gkneral  Desaix,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  passed 
the  Danube,  at  Riedlingen,  on  the  dnd ;  and,  after  re* 
crossing  it  at  Mnnderking,  defeated  a  detachment  of  Au- 
atrians,  stationed  between  the  Feder-see  and  the  river. 
Having  obtained  information  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  General  Desaiic,  Moreau  determined  to  attack  the 
front  of  theeiieray  with  his  center  division,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating,*  after  an  obatiuate  conflict  of* six 
hours*  Upon  this,  General  La  Tour  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  ground,  his  rear  being  in  danger  from  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  bis  right  flank  completeljr 
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exposed ;  and  he  retreated  towards  the  Riss,  from  winch 
place  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rotham* 
bach,  or  Rottam.  His  retreat  was  covered  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  on  whoia 
the  French  took  the  most  dreadful  revenge:  their  loss 
amounted  to  5,000  prisoners,  several  standaitls^  and  20 
pieces  of  cannon. 

As  these  successes  gave  General  Moreau  sufficient 
time  to  concert  measures  for  his  farther  retreat,  hfe  took 
the  route  of  Stockach  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army. 
Every  defile  in  his  flank  and  rear  was  occupied  by  the. 
Austrians,  while  the  rapid  movements  of  the  Archduke 
seemed  to  indicate  a  determination  to  destroy  the  bridges 
on  the  Rhine,  prior  to  his  arrival  ttfere.  Nothing  but 
the  most  singular  couf-age  and  intrepidity  were  equal  to 
the  task  of  extricating  the* French  from  their  critical 
situation,  for  all  communication  with  France  was  totally 
cut  off.  Two  divisions  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Republi-' 
can  army  cr':ssed  the  Danube,  between  Riedlingen  and 
Sigmaringen,  and,  after  assembling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Veringen,  took  their  route  towards  Friedingen  and 
Beureq,  or  Beyern,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
from  tne  attempts  which  it, was  suspected  would  be  made 
egainst  it  by  Nauendorf  and  Petrasch.  Moreau  having 
established  his  he^id  quarters  at  Stockach,  commenced 
his  final  operations,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Forest 
towns,  which  he  readily  accomplished.  Such  of  hid 
troops  as  were  not  necessary  for  checking  the  progress  of 
General  La.  Tour,  were  charged  with  covering  the  left 
flank,  and  commanded  by  General  Desaix,  who  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  Petrasch,  on  the  8th,  to  abandon  Dutlingen, 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Villengen.  After  being  re- 
inforced  by  the  troops  which  had  proceeded  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  he  next  day  came  to  an  enga«^ 
gement  with  General  Petrasch  at  Schweningen,  driving 
l^im  from  that  place,  as  well  as  Villengen, and  made  him*, 
f elf  master  of  Rothweil,  whicb>  however,^  he  was  obliged 
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t6  iaibandoii  on  the  approach  o^  Nauendorf.    To  forcS 
the  passage  of  the  Black  Forest  was  a  task  which  thm 
BepdUicans  had  yet  to  accomplish:  the  center  of  the 
French  army  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Austrians^ 
stationed  in  the  Val  d'Enfer,  a  most  terrific  defile,  nar'* 
rowed  by  ]ofty  mountains  for  several  leagues,  not  ex-* 
ceedingt  in  some   places,  ten    fathoms   in  with.      Thm 
united  efforts  of  the  right  and  left  wings  soon  cleared  th* 
defile,  without  sustaining  any  loss^  and  reached  Freiburg 
on  the  13th,  taking  possession  of  Waldkirch  on  the  en-   , 
suing  day,  and  ranging  their  posts  along  the  tieights  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Eltz,  while  the  convoys  and  bag^ 
^age,  under  the  protection  of  the  right  wing,  passed  th« 
defiles,  by  the  way  of  the  Forest  towns.    On  perceivittg 
that  it  waft  no  longer  practicable  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  General  Moreau,  La  Tour  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
proceeded  to  form  a  junction  with  Prince  Charles^  in  tht  , 
▼icinity  of  Hornberg,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  Gene^ 
tsi  -Frolich  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  French,  whil# 
retreating  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
mountains.    As  another  attack  upon  Kebl  could  not  be 
attempted  from  the  rapid  approach  of  Moreau's  army> 
the  Archduke  reached  Malborgen  on  the  l6th,  and  took 
the  command  of  La  Tour's  army.    The  Archduke,  ha*^ 
ing  united  his  whole'  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eltzach  and  Eifingen,  gave  battle  to  xhe  left  wing  and 
center  of  the  Republican  army.     Wartensleben,  with 
the  center  division,  was  to  force  tbe  heights  behind 
Maltertingen,    or    Martinsell ;    and    General   Pctrascb, 
with  the  left  wing^  was  ordered  to  march  to  Emendingen, 
La  Tour,  who  commanded  die  right,  had  to  encounter 
a  terrible  opposition,  being  repeatedly  repulsed  in  his 
attempts  on  Kendringen,  or  Kinsingen,  till  the  Archduke, 
attliejiead  of  the  gi*enadiers,  returned  to   the  assault 
with  renovated  vigour,  and  made  himself  master  of  tlie 
Tillage.    Upon  this  occasion,  General  Wartenslebcn  re^ 
VoL.  IL  A  ' '        '■ 
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ceived  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  arm,  while  bringiofp 
the  center  division  into  action. 

The  AustrianSy  on  the  20ihy  made  a  desperate  attack  oa 
Niniburg,  or  Newenburg,  but  without  producing  any  im[« 
portant  effect.  The  day  following,  General  Moreau 
retired  towards  Iluninguen,  where  a  large  bridge  was 
established.  His  position  was  formidablci  with  the  right 
Wiug  of  his  army  touching  the  Rhine,  his  left  at  Candem, 
or  Kandern,  and  his  center  division  at  Schlingen  or 
Schliegncn,  where  he  intended  to  remain  for  some  time, 
if  the  Austrians  did  not  compel  him  to  alter  his  resolatioo. 
The  Imperial  army  began  its  m\}vement  on  the  Sdrd,  in 
four  columns,  those  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg  received  instructions  to 
snanceuvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Republi- 
cans from  detaching  any  troops  from  their  left.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns,  under  La  Tour  and  Nauen- 
dorf,  were  instructed  to  attack  the  left  wing,  and,  by 
inarching  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  endeavour  to 
turn  their  flank.  After  an  obstinate  conflict,  which  con* 
^nued  till  night,  the  Republicans  retreated  to  Altingent 
or  Hillcngen,  and,  on  the  26th,  effected  the  passage  of 
jlhe  Rhine  at  Uuninguen,  without  meeting  with  any  op* 
position  from  the  enemy.  This  last  movement  put  a 
period  to  a  retreat,  which  has  scarcely  a  proper  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  iHstory,  and  yvhich  will  transmit  the 
JEnilitary  talents  of  General  Moreau  to  the  latest  posterity^ 
.with  unfading  glory  and  honour. 

A  severe  indisposition  having  obliged  General  Jourdaa 
to  resign  the  command,  it  was  conferred  on  General 
}iournonville.  Commander  in. Chief  of  the  Northen  army. 
.On  the  S6th  of  September,  the  bridges  across  the 
Moselle;  had  been  totally  swept  away  by  the  impetuosity 
.of  the  waters,  and  the  wrecks  of  these  destroyed  the 
bridges  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Isle  of  Neuwie.d. .  The  Austrians  seemed  to  have  con- 
jectur^d  that  General  Bournonville  had  been  under  the 
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necessity  of  dispatching  a  number  of  bis  troops  to  defend 
tke  places  wbich  were  threatened,  arid  by  this  means 
wtekened  his  forces  on  the  Lower  Khine.  Acting  under 
this  conviction,  they  attempted  to  turn  the  division  of 
General  Grenier,  which  they  concluded  to  be  surrounded 
with  water,  and,  on  the  20th  of  October,  made  six  de- 
lyarkations  between  Andernach  and  Bacharach,  that 
Grenier  might  be  induced  to  weaken  his  force  by  send* 
ing  detachments  thither:  but  their  troops  were  attacked 
by  Kleber  and  Championnet,  when  the  whole  of  them 
vrere  either  taken  prisoners,  or  perislied  in  the  water* 
.The  Imperialists,  in  the  meantime,  threatened  thebridge^ 
and  attempted  either  to  carry  or  destroy  it  by  a  terrible 
-discharge  of  bomb-shells  and  bills,  but  tiie  tremendous 
ifiije  of  the  Republican  batteries  obliged  them  to  retreat 
widiout  effecting  their  purpose. 

The  Austrians,  who  had  proceeded  from  M(»ntz  to  the 
JLower  Nahe,  were  posted  with  their  left  wing  on  the 
heights,  in  the  vicinity  of  Crcutznach,  and  their  right  on 
-the  hill  of  Rochusberg,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
imssage  of  Bingen.  On  the  26th  the  right  wmg  of  Ge- 
neral Bournonville's  army  engaged  the  Austrian  line  be- 
-twe«ii  Creatznach  and  Kayserslautern,  obliged  them  to 
jibandon  their  position,  and  retreat  behind  the  Seltz. 

The  garrison  of  Kehl  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  22nd 
•4>f  November,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  lines  which  had 
^een  drawn  by  the  besiegers,  when  the  whole  was  forced 
At  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  this  occasion  the  French 
took  600  prisoners,  and  10  pieces  of  cannon,  their  unex- 
pcM^ted  success  not  allowing  them  to  carry  off  any  more, 
.and  they  accordingly  spiked  those  which  they  were 
lobliged  to  leave  behind. 

The  Aastrians  made  a^  number  of  spirited  efforts  to 
gain  possession  of  Kehl,  and  the  bridge  of  Hnninguen, 
sometimes  by  the  formalities  of  a  regular  siege,  and  at 
ether  times  by  scaling  the  forts,  but  they  still  resisted 
-their  most  vigorous  assaults:  the  Archduke  durst  not 
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leave  the  Brisgaw  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  General 
Moreau,  and  the  conquest  of  Kehl  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  security  of  his  troops  while  iq  winter 
quarters* 

After  the  bombardment  of  Kehl  the  Archdulce  re8o]y«i 
ed  on  a  regular  siege;  and,  therefore,  opening  his  tren- 
ches on  the  25th  of  November,  he  commenced  an  incessant 
cannonading,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
>vithout  interval.  A  second  attack  was  made  upon  it  09 
the  9bth  of  December,  when  the  defence  of  it  became 
doubly  dangerous  and  difficult,  its  communication  witt| 
Strasburg  being  destroyed  by  breaking  down  the  bridge^ 
and  damaging  the  boats,  so  as  to  render  them  totally 
useless.  After  completing  their  second  parallel^  th^ 
Austrians  attacked  and  carried  the  Republican  camp, 
and  likewise  the  battery  by  which  it  was  defended.  Thfc 
Frenchf  when  driven  into  the  fortress,  were  again  rallied 
by  General  Lacombe ;  and,  that  be  might  compel  them 
to  fight  with  determined  valour  and  perseverance,  hfs 
destroyed  the  bridges,  to  prevent  their  return.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  they  defeated  the  Austrians  with 
considerablie  loss. 

The  Artillery  of  the  Austrians  was  now  too  dreadfi^l 
for  the  Republicans  to  withstand :  they  had  no  commur 
nication  with  the  opposite  bank,  and  could  entertain  no 
rational  hope  of  any  seasonable  relief.  General  Desaix^ 
in  person,  proposed  a  capitulation,  to  the  Archduke,  but 
it  contained  such  conditions  as  he  would  not  accept  of. 
The  French  General  was  equally  as  determined  to  mak^ 
no  alteration,  and  concluded  with  these  remarkable 
words,  that  he  would  mak^  use  of  his  last  resource.  Th^ 
Prince  enquired  "  What  resource  have  you  left  f*  Desaix 
answered,  that  he  had  a  nuipber  of  men  remaining,  and  a 
Certain  quantity  of  gunpowder;  and,  before  he  would 
consent  to  a  degrading  or  humiliating  capitulation,  he 
would  blow  up  the  Austrian  cantpj  and  both  armies  should, 
perish  in  otu  common  ruin  !    This  terrific  declaration  pro* 
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.docea  aq  instaQtaneous  change  on  the  mind  of  the 
Archduke^  and  he  signed  the  capitulation  in  its  original 
Ibrm,  allo\ying  the  French  24  hours  to  carry  off  their 
firtillery  and  stores. 

The  furrender  of  Kehl  teroiiunted  this  desperate  cfim- 
paiga  CO  the  Ilhine^  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  ap« 
'pears^  that  the  hostile  nations  h^jd  conceived  a  muck 
^gher  degree  of  respect  for  each  other  than  they  had 
previously  entertained.  Both  parties  had  fought  with  a 
degree  of  valour,  that  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  most 
^onour  was  due  to  the  conquerors  or  the  vanquished^  and 
the  struggle  had  been  maintainecjl,  without  either  ^sidc 
liaving  committed  any  act  of  cruelty  qv  perfidy  disboA* 
IBUn^ble  to  the  character  of  the  bravest  soldier. 
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jTHE  long  and  arduous  defence  maintained  by  the  gar- 
rison of  Kehl  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  from  the  affairs  of  Italy,  whence  he  bad  intended 
*to  follow  Wurmser,  with  the  design  of  stopping  tt|e 
career  of  the  victorious  Buonaparte,  and  the  French  Go- 
vernment took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  increase  the 
if^treugth  of  their  brave  army.  It  was  at  this  period^  that 
the  want  and  wretchedness,  of  which  the  troops  had  had 
60  much  reason  to  complain*  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  seemed  wholly  to  disappear,  and  it  was  from  this 
time,  that,  quitting  thQ  simplicity  ^nd  virtue  of  a  Repub- 
lican I«eader,  tlie  seeds  of  ambition  were  sown  in  the 
breast  of  the  great  General. 

Every  soldier,  who,  while  he  felt  the  daily  privations 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  exulted  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  suffering  for  his  country,  and  had  a  claim 
upon  its  gratitude,  was  now  rewarded  to  the  full  extent 
of  bis  services,  ai>d,  instead  of  the  proud  character  of  a 
public  Creditor,  found  himself  under  daily  obligations  to 
that  General,  by  whose  instrumentality  and  foresight 
alone  he  judged  that  his  comforts  had  been  increased. 
Ratiocination  seldom  becomes  the  business  of  an  army, 
hence  it  did  not  occur  to  the  French  soldier,  that  the 
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progress  of  time,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  govern* 
inent^  were  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  ameliorations 
they  obtained,  without  the  interference  of  the  General; 
but  every  individual  poured  out  his  praise  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  the  restorer  of  all  order,  the  provider 
of  all  good,  and,  as  at  once,  the  object  of  their  adoratipa 
and  their  hope. 

*  As  is  was  with  the  army,  so  it  was  with  the  multitude : 
they  did  not  consider,  that  the  biillinnt  victories  of  Du- 
mourier,  of  Pichegru,  of  Jourdan,  of  Hoche,  and  of  Mo- 
reau,had  weakened  and  debilitated  their  enemies,  so  that 
they  were  half  exhausted  before  Buonaparte  appeared 
upon  the  stage  of  action ;  hence,  they  ascribed  iall  the 
merit  of  their  victories  to  hi§  superior  skill  and  bravery, 
l&nd  looked  up  to  him  alone  as  the  soul  of  their  political 
existence.  Thus  a  people,  which  had  in  a  thousand  in* 
fitances  refused  justice  to  the  valour  and  abilities  of  their 
most  faithful  c'ommanders,  were  now  as  profuse  of  their 
generosity  as  they  had  been  of  their  censure;  and  such 
inras  the  effect  of  their  adoration  upon  the  mind^of  the 
yonng  Veteran,  that  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  despise 
them  most,  in  the  character  of  savages  or  buffoons :  it 
required  the  clear  and  abstract  mind  of  Buonaparte,  to 
demean  itself  in  a  becoming  manner  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  for,  after  he  had  lost  his  respect  for  the  Repub* 
lie  it  was  extremely  dilhcult  to  conceal  his  contempt  for 
it,  and  any  symptom  of  that  sort  would  only  have  served 
to  open  the  eyes  of  a  people,  whom  he  considered  inca 
pable  of  deriving  benefit  from  instruction^. 

The  Champion  of  the  Republic  beheld  himself  at  thfe 
head  of  a  band  of  varnished  slaves,  and,  under  a  convic- 
tion that  thev  would  harness  themselves  to  the  chariot  of 
the  first  fortunate  knave,  that  might  poss^  art  enough 
to  make  himself  essential  to  their  w.elfare. 


^*  He  dreamt  of  kingdoms^  crowns,  and  regal  state^ 
Till  busy  FaiQcy  w^isper'd^'  Tlicse  are  thiue' 
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The  stem  language  and  proclamations  of  the  RepiiUi4 
cansy  were  now  softened  by  the  arts  and  manners  of  thtf. 
candidate  for  a  crdwn^  and  henceforth  the  views  and  coo* 
duct  of  Buonaparte  were  directed  entirely  by  his  owd 
Interest.  How  auspicious  the  moment  to  cherish  the 
nascent  ambition  of  an  ardent  lamd  aspiring  mind  !  Placed 
at  the  head  of  armies,  whose  enthusiastic  devotion  woiiM 
have  induced  them  to  follow  him  in  the  most  despera& 
:ind  romantic  expeditions,  whilst  he  was  hailed  by  all  tha 
world  as  the  Victor  over  the  greatest  Generals  of  theunl* 
verse,  who  were  at  once  oblied  to  acknowledge  their  ad« 
miration  of  his  talents,  and  their  submission  to  his  armsi 
lie  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than  human  who 
could  iiave  refused  to^appropriate  to  himself  all  theadvaaU 
ages  that  the  state  of  things  offered  to  him,  for  the  mer« 
sake  of  having  his  forbearance  and  virtue  recorded,  bjr 
the  very  small  number,  who  would  have  had  sense  enougb 
to  discern  it. 

The  retreat  of  the  armies  from  Germany,  left  Buona» 
parts  Vithout  hope  of  any  diversion  in  his  favour  in  the 
Tyrol,  which  he  had  expected  from  Moreau  ?  but  if  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  co-operation  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  rival,  and  having  completed  his  arrange* 
ments  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy,  he  prepared  to  frustrate  the  attempts  that  the  Aus* 
triaus  were  making  for  the  preservation  of  Mantua;  and 
Field  Marshal  VVurinser,  notwithstanding  his  continual 
misfortunes,  persevered  with  a  constancy  and  courage, 
which  procured  him  greater  glory,  than  has  been  gained 
by  all  the  German  Generals,  who  preceded  him  in  Italy. 

On  the  6ih  of  September,  General  Angereau  proceed- 
ed to  Borgo-du-val-di-Sugana,  Martello,  and  Val-Soiva: 
the  division  of  General  Massena  also  marched  to  those 
places  by  Trent  and  Levico.  General  Augereau^s  division 
drove  the  Imperialists  from  the  village  of  Priemolan,  but 
they  rallied  in  the  small  fort  of  Covelo,  that  blocked  up 
the  road  through  which  it  was  nercssary  to  pass,  and 
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only,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  evacuated  this  post. 
The  French  took  10  pieces  of  cannon,  15  waggons,  10 
standards,  and  2,500  prisoners,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  the  army  passed  through  the  rest  of 
the  defiles  of  the  Brenta. 

A  rapid  and  unexpected  march  of  20  leagues,  in  two 
days,  completely  disconcerted  the  Imperialists.  On  the 
rth,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  army  put  itself  in  motion, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  -the  defiles,  near  the 
village  of  Solagna,  fell  in  with  the  enemy.  Augereau 
and  Massena,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  began  the  en- 
gagement; the  Imperialists  kept  firm  for  some  time,  but 
ivere,  at  length,  routed,  when  General  Murat  sent  several 
detachments  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  French 
inarched  immediately  to  Bassano,  which  was  still  occupied 
by  General  \yurmser  and  his  head  quarters ;  Augereau 
entered  it  on  the  left,  while  Massiena  entering  it  on  the 
right,  attacked  the  batteries,  which  defended  the  bridge 
of  the  Brenta,  and,  after  carrying  the  artillery,  and  pass* 
ing  the  bridge,  penetrated  into  the  town ;  General  Wurm* 
ler,  and  the  treasure  of  the  army,  escaped  only  by  a  mor 
ment.  In  six  days  the  French  fought  two  battles,  and 
caoK.e  to  four  engagements:  they. took  from  the  enemy. 
fll  ttandards,  and  several  thousand  prisoners;  and, 
thongh  they  fought  in  defiles,  they  advanced  in  these  six 
days,  upwards  of  45  leagues,  and  toojk  70  pieces  of  can^ 
aoni,  with  their  waggons  and  ec^uipinents. 

Marshal  Wurmser  fled,  in  person,  with  the  wrecks  of 
Uro  battalions  of  volunteers  to  Montebello,  between  Vi« 
cenza  and  Verona.  On  the  9th,  Augereau,  with  his  divi* 
sion,-  proceeded  to  Padua,  and  took  parf  of  the  baggage 
of  the  Austrian  army,  with  400  men,  who  escorted  it:  his 
object  was  to  cut  oif  Wurmser's  retreat  to  Trieste.  The 
division  of  Massena  marched  from  Viceuza  on  the  same 
day,  with  an  intent  to  advance  to  the  Adige,  and  cross  if - 
at.  Ronco.    Buonaparte,  on  quitting  Trent,  had  left  Gf» 
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neral  Kilmaine  at  Verona,  with  directions  to  plant  artUIe- 
rjr  on  the  ramparts  of  the  place ;  but  the  number  of  hit 
forces  was  inadequate  to  controul  a  populous  towo,  and 
repulse  a  nujuerous  army,  who  had  so  many  reasons  la 
spare  nothing  that  might  render  them  masters  of  so  tm« 
portant  a  post.  General  Wurmser  defiled  the  whole  ni|^t 
of  the  9th  along  the  Adige,  which  he  crossed  at  Pore»« 
I^S'^^S^*  O^  ^he  lOth,  Massena  passed  the  Adige  at 
Ronco:  at  day-break  on  the  llth,  Buonaparte  directed 
the  division  of  General  Massena,  who  had  crossed  tht 
Adige  during  the  night  (whilst  Augereau  marched  tm 
Padua)  to  march  to  Sangninetto,  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Austrians  from  Porto  Legnago  to  Mantm^ 
^^if  by  placing  the  enemy  between  two  fires,  captove 
General  Wurmser  and  all  his  army.  General  Sabugoely. 
who  was  posted  before  Mantua,  was  directed  to  detach 
5,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  6o« 
vemolo,  a  point  whereby  the  enemy  might  escape,  by 
leaving  Sanguinetto  on  their  right :  they  were  also  to  009 
ciupy  Castellaro,  and  cut  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river- 
Tayone  as  far  as  Ponte-Molino.  Massena's  division^ 
although  overcome  with  fatigue,  proceeded  to  Sangui* 
netto :  to  go  from  Ronco  to  Sanguinetto  there  are  two 
roads ;  the  one  leading  from  Ronco  runs  to  the  left,  fol- 
lowing the  Adige,  and  joins  the  road  from  Porto- Legnano 
to  Mantua :  the  second  leads  directly  from  Ronco  to  Saa- 
guinetto ;  it  was  the  latter  which  should  have  be«i  takei^ 
but  their  guide  happened  to  follow  the  former.  General. 
Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  light  horse,  arrived 
at  Cerea,  and,  having  fallen  in  with  the  head  of  Wurm* 
ser's division,  def»^ated  some  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Gene- 
'al  Pigeon,  w* ./  commanded  Masseua's  advanced  gnard, 
finding  iiis  cavalry  engaged,  hastened  forward,  with  hia. 
light  infantry,  to  sustain  them,  and  having  passed  the 
village,  took  possession  of  a  bridge,  across  which  the 
enemy  were  under  the  necessity  of  passing.  The  maia 
body  of  this  division  being;  still  at  a  great  distance^  W^nn- 
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'MX  instantly  made  his  dispositions^  and  havihg  defeated 
the  French  advanced  guard;  retook  the  village  and  bridge 
of  Cerea.  Buonaparte,  attracted  by  the  cannonade,  has* 
•tened  to  the  spot,  but  the  moment  was  lost. 

Wurmser  defiled  all  the  night  of  the  11th  towards 
Mantua,  with  such  rapidity  that  he  reached  Nogara  early 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  the  Imperialists,  finding  the 
1>ridge  of  Castellaro  broken  down  and  occupied,  defiled 
1>y  the  bridge  of  Vilhi-lmpenta,  which  General  Sahuguet 
liad  neglected  to  destroy.  The  moment  Sahuguet  learned 
this,  he  detached  some  horse  to  harrass  and  retard  their 
narcb,  but  he  could  not  succeed.  General  Charton's 
Iroops,  instead  of  posting  -themselves  in  the  ditches, 
-riuirged  the  enemy ;  but  General  Charton  was  killed,  and 
the  whole  party  taken  prisoners,  and  Wurmser  continued 
itiB  inarch  towards  Mantua.  During  these  transactions, 
Asgereau  arrived  before  Porto- Legnago,  and  having  in* 
vested  the  place,  summoned  the  Governor,  who  after  a 
few  cannon-shot,  agreed  to  surrender. 

On  the  13th,  Buonaparte  learned,  that  the  Austrians 
had  reached  Mantua  with  their  cavalry,  and  about  4,000 
aien,  the  remains  of  their  army.    On  the  14th  General 
Massena  set  out  at  day-break  from  Castellaro  towards 
Mantua :  the  engagement  began  at  noon,  the  light  infan- 
try of  the  French  was  discomfited ;  several  severe  actions 
.occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  which  the  generals 
tod  soldiers  on  both  sides  displayed  ^eat  gallantry,  and 
wherein  the  Austrians  were  successful. 
-    Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  Imperialists  had 
dfawn  oat  nearly  all  the  garrison  to  defend  La.  Favorite 
gad  St.  George,  and  thereby  to  preseore  the  means  of 
procoring  forage  for  their  numerous  cavalry.    General 
-  Massena  attacked  the  Imperialists  with  such  impetuosity, 
that,,  after  driving  them  from  post  to  post,  he  earried  the 
village  of  St.  George,  and  the  enemy,  in  disorder,  re* 
entered  Mantua  with  what  troops  they  could  save.    In 
this  battle  die  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  must 
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ttave  amounted  to  2fi00  men  at  least;  several  Frcncb 
generals  and  officers  were  wounded.  £very  thing  which 
vigilance  and  activity  could  contribute  towards  surround- 
ing the  Austrian  General,  and  forcing  him  to  surrender 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  was  made  by  Buonapart6«  Hit 
indefatigable  divisions  had  not  a  moment  of  repose,  and 
the  four  days  that  followed  the  battle  of  Bassano,  were 
only  a  continual  series  of  movements  and  engagements. 

The  garrison  of  Mantua^  reinforced  by  the  troops  whic)i 
General  Wurmser  had  conducted  thither,  and  animated 
by  his  presence,  obliged  the  French  to  remain  in  force 
before  the  place,  and  they  endeavoured,  by  preventing 
its  communication  with  the  neighbourhood,  to  reduce  it 
to  the  last  extremity.  General  Kilmaine,  who  command- 
ed the  two  divisions  besieging  Mantua,  remained  in  hit 
positioil  till  the  20th,  when  500  men  of  the  garrison  made 
a  sortie,  &t  10  o^cloi^k  of  the  morning,  having  passed  the 
Po  at  Borgoforte,  for  the  purpose  of  foraging.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  had  succeeded  in  completely 
blockading  Mantua,  and  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  gates  of  Pradella  and  Cereza.  The  Austrian  detacfa«- 
ment,  therefore,retired  into  the  castle  of  Montechiarugolo, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  which  they  were 
taken  prisoners  by  capitulation.  Skirmishes  frequently 
occurred  utidei^  the  walls  of  Mantua,  and  its  reduction 
was  anxiously  expected. 

About  this  time,  the  citizen  Marmont,  chief  of  brigade 
of  artillery,  and  aid-de-camp  of  General  Buonapart£> 
conveyed  to  Paris,  22  standards  taken  from  the  -Im- 
perialists :  he  was  presented  to  the  Directory  by  the 
Minister  of  War.  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  citizens  whoni 
the  ceremony  had  attracted.  The  Minister  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Directory,  after  informing  them  that  the 
army  of  Italy,  always  triumphant,  presented  to  them  the 
trophies  of  its  late  victories  observes :  **  The  army  of 
Italy,  has  no  more  triumphs  to  obtain;  its  career  ha$ 
been  the  most  glorious  and  astonishing.    May  it  then 
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dbetegate  victory  to  t]^e  armies  of  the  Rhiiie ;  and  may  all 
teneiny,  too  ready  to  become  proud  of  some  epbemereai 
lulvantages,  soon  learny  that  the  French  are  everywhere 
the  BBiaxe,  and  that,  when  they  contend  for  liberty, 
notliing  can  oppose  their  cdurage." 

Marmont  then  addressed  the  Directory,  by  observing, 
that  the  army  of  Italy,  although  it  had  conquered  the 
most  beautiful  region  of  Europe,  had  not  yet  done  enough 
ibr  its  country  and  for  glory ;  its  warlike  phalanxes, 
before  yielding  to  repose,  bud  to  annihilate  those  enemies 
^ho  remained.  The  2C  standards  he  presented  were 
taken  in  14  days,  in  the  engagements  of  Serravalle, 
J«avis,  the  passes  of  the  Brcnta,  and  the  battles .  of 
HoTeredo,  Bassano,  and  St.  George :  the  victories  of  the 
army  of  Italy  were  a  certain  guarantee  of  its  constant 
affection  for  the  Republic ;  it  knew  how  to  defend  the 
laws,  and  how  to  obey  them,  as  well  as  to  combat  external 
enemies.  **  Deign/*  added  he  "  to  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  firmest  columns  of  liberty ;  and  believe,  that,  while 
the  soldiers,  composing  it^  exist,  the  government  will 
have  intrepid  defenders.'* 

To  this  address,  Revelliere  Lepaux,  President  of  the 
Directory,  made  an  impressive  reply.  *•  You,  young 
vrarrior  !"  he  concluded,  ^^  whose  good  conduct  and 
pourage  the  Oeneral  proclaims,  receive  these  arms  as  a 
mark  of  the  esteem  of  the  Directory,  and  never  forget, 
that  it  is  as  glorious  to  employ  them  in  the  interior,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  Republican  constitution,  as  to 
make  use  of  them  in  annihilating  its  external  enemies; 
for  the  reign  of  the  laws  is  not  less  necessary  than  the 
eelat  of  victory,  to  the  preservation  of  Republics."  He 
pfiesented  him  with  an  elegant  pair  of  pistols. 

Jn  the  month  of  October,  a  peace  was  negociated,  or 
rather  accepted,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.    This  treaty  was' 
highly  advantageous  to  the  French,  who  required  every 
concession  that  could  be  asked,  and  received  every  con- 
peuion  thai  was  required.    '^  Hannibal  is  at  the  gates !'- 
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was  the  argument  of  the  Freach:  the  ineroorce  Was 
easily  made  by  a  state,  reduced  to  imbecitity,  aad-'whose 
weakaess  gave  up  every  thing,  because  it  had  power  to 
retain  nothing,  hut  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Conqueror^ 
who  over-ran  Italy:  he  had  the  means  of  enforcing  all  be 
demanded;  the  reasonableness  and  the  equity  of  the 
demand  were  not  within  the  limits  of  bis  consideration  or 
enquiry. 

Reggio,  since  the  28th  of  August,  had  been  in  arms, 
and  expelled  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  that 
formed  its  garrison;  Ferrara  and  Bologna  had  sent 
deputies  to  felicitate  this  success,  and  offer  their  assist* 
ance.  The  Regency,  that  governed  the  states  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  since  his  flight,  immediately  begaa  to 
repair  the  fortifications  of  his  Capital ;  but  the  French 
entered  the  town  on  the  8th  of  October,  declared  the 
armistice  broken  by  the  sovereign  of  Modena,  and  took 
under  their  protection  the  people  of  that-  city,  ^and  of 
Reggio.  The  Council  of  Regency  was  suppressed,  and 
replaced  by  a  committee,  which  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  French  Republic,  to  govern  ia  its  nan^e,  and  re« 
ceive  the  oaths  of  all  the  secondary  authorities.  Tbe 
members  of  the  Ducal  Regency  were  arrested,  a  national 
guard  was  organized  through  the  whole  state,  and  an 
assembly  convoked  at  Modena,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  people  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Reggio. 

In  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  called  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  it  was  decided,  unanimously, 
that  the  ancient  forms  and  titles  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  senate,  as  well  as  its  individual  members, 
should  receive  and  give  only  the  title  of  Citizen.  Oa 
the  afternoon  of  the  l6th  of  October,  the  tree  of  liberty 
was 'planted  in  tlie  grand  square,  amidst  the  joyous  accia* 
mations  of  Five  la  Rcpublica  Franceses  and  at  night  a 
grand  illumination  took  place.  Some  persons,  howeTer, 
by  indulging  in  reproaches  and  menaces  towards  others^ 
occasioned  a  tumult,  during  which  the.  popular  fofycoai* 
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mitted  several  excesses.  The  Birichini  afterwards  en* 
teied  differeikt  houses^  and  exacted  wine,  us  a  recompense 
for.  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  but  Buonapart£ 
having  arrived,  pubUshed  a  proclamation  u*  the  Bolog* 
nese,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  constitution, 
and  the  national  guard  would  forthwith  be  organised* 
He  declared  himself  to  be  the  enemy  of  fyrants,  but, 
above  all,  the  sWom  foe  of  villians,  plunderers,  and 
anarchists;  and  that  it  was  his  fixed  resolution  to  order 
those  to  be  shot,  wlio,  by  violating  social  order,  were 
\mm  for  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  of  the  world. 

Die  Senate  afterwards  invited  the  citizens  to  regard, 
the  tiee  of  liberty  with  enthusiasm,  but  a.*  the  same  time 
with  respect.  The  audacious,  who  should  dare  to  out- 
n^  it  by  word  or  by  deed,  were  to  be  declared  guilty  of 
tieasoa,  and  punished  with  death.  He,  who  should  dare 
to  disturb  ttie  public  tranquillity  and  order,  or  insult  the 
government  and  constituted  authorities,  was  immediately 
to  be  shot,  as  an  example.  Another  declaration  announc-> 
edy  that  General  Buonapart6  feeling  inquietude  respect* 
iog  the  public  order,  the  Senate  thought  it  necessary  to 
organice  a  provisionary  civic  guard,  taken  from  the  body. 
of  nrtists  and  tradesmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  citizens. 
Bvery  one  was  invited  to  respect  it,  and  if  any  presumed 
toofier  it  the  slightest  insult,  he  should  suffer  the  most 
figprous  punishment,  and  even  the  penalty  of  death. 

Ferrara  nnited  in  all  those  measures  adopted  for  the. 
establishment  of  a  Republican  administration;  and  at 
Genoa,  the  French  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  5th  year  of  the  Republic.  Discontents, 
however,  were  manifested  in  different  parts  of  Italy ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  Imperial  Fiefs  were  again 
about  to  use  insurrection  against  the  French,  who-  had 
entesed  these  Fiefs  to  the  number  of  1,000  men.  The 
conveyance  of  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  into  the 
Fiefs>  had  excited  suspicions,  and  Buonap^.rte  immedi- 
atdjr  4tf dered.  the  Governor  of  Tortona  to  send  a  detach-^ 
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ment  to  the  Fiefs.  The  particulars  of  this  expedition  are 
unknown,  but  many  persons  were  taken  in  arms  and  shotf 
and  dq)6cs  of  arms  and  stores  were  discovered.  The 
French  were  continually  annoyed  in  the  monntainoni 
parts  of  Montserrat:  the  convoys  destined  for  'the 
French  armies  were  often  dispersed,  and  General  Dajard^ 
of  the  artillery,  had  been  killed.  Buonaparte,  however^ 
soon  caused  the  malcontents  to  be  everywhere  defeated, 
and  put  to  flight;  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  a  great 
number  of  them  being  shot. 

At  Milan,  on  the  22nd  of  September,,  the  festival  of 
the  Foundation  of  the  French  Republic,  was  celebrated 
with  great  pomp:  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  the 
day,  and  the  Councils^,  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal, 
and  the  Municipality,  paraded  in  splendid  procession, 
und  a  corps  of  French  ofticers  assembled  at  the  palace  of 
Scrbelloni,  where  General  and  Madame  Buonaparte  re- 
sided. At  nine  the  whole  train  set  out,  preceded  by 
artillerymen,  with  cannon,  French  'grenadiers,  and  tk 
battalion  of  the  national  guards,  with  military  music. 
When  these  had  reached  the  public  square,  the  General 
id  Chief,  Buonapsirt^,  and  his  brilliant  escort  of  generals, 
and  officers  of  the  etat^major  arrived,  and  took  their 
stations,  as  did  also  the  Municipality,  the  Congress,  and 
the  other  Authorities,  while  the  French  troops  and  na- 
tional guards  on  duty  were  also  ranged  in  the  square,  and 
the  entrance  was  lined  with  musicians:  the  cannoa 
announced  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings;  a 
superb  tree  of  liberty  was  planted,  and  several  speeches 
were  pronounced:  the  General  in  Chief,  the  Commia- 
sioner  Garreau,  and  the  superior  officers,  received  the 
troops  as  they  dcliled  by  platoons  before  them,  and  the 
General,  and  his  retinue,  proceeded  in  their  return  to 
the  palace  of  Serbelloni,  to  which  place  the  Constituted 
Authorities,  with  all  their  attendants,  repaired  on  foot. 

Near  the  palace,  a  temple  was  raised  to  Liberty :  the 
Qoddess  herself  appeared  in  a  magnificent  trinmphal  ^ar. 
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^TAvn  jby  aix  ,bei^uliA]l:9te)eds;  sh^  was  a  youqg  fema!^, 
fkefied  ju^  the  G  redan  style,  aa4  waving  a  tri-cploa^e^ 
jba^ner.  $iji  boys,  orpiainented  ^iU^  garlands  pf  J^pwer^ 
M^d  lolu&ge,  «o4  CfM^'y^Qg  eml^I^^is  of  liberty  if  iupiphai^^ 
.Tymwy  vaoqw^edi  an^  Coalition  p^u^ed^  spprte^ 
^iMcptiQ^  tier,  between  tjbese  garlands  die^  appeared  ^ 
A^ge  inscription,  shewing  the  names  of  the  armies,  wlip 
||m4  tiie^nred  well  of  their  country,  and,  in  another  part, 
4niB  fieen  the  nao^e  of  Lombard^/  presented  tp  the  Gpdd^sa 
.hf  ScQfff^}^^9  who  implored  her  favour  in  betnilf  of  thofi^ 
MciK^tCul  xegioQS.  This  car,  after  appearing  BjLfhfi  juJa^^ 
•of  thejCSeoeral,  made  the  tour  of  the  city,  and  then  le- 
^puMJl  W  the  square  of  tbie  National  Palace  during  t^ 
MMvt|ii(¥P9e9t,  of  which  the  General  in  (Kirsop,  djd  t^ 
llOMiuii.  After  dinner  the  tr^.9  repajuced,  during  tb^ 
:dMdb#cge  of  iM^tillery,  tp  the  public  w&lk  pf  the  gfitfi 
i/OnW^  And  ^sisted  at  horse  and  fppt  r^cejt,  perfprgi^ 
,))y  the  Frenoh  ofiicers  ^nd  Milanese  cjitijiens ;  the  evfnigg 
0OQ€|jMed  with  tlieatrical  representi^Uonf  and  d^jmces.     . 

AM"  addj^ess  was  also  published  by  the  {^overnnojeix^,  ^s 
•the  frq^rfimma  of  a  prize,  (of  i\i^  bept  tre^isp  f>Pi^ 
iiidlewiog  qne»tion,  ^^  Wliich  is  .the  free  Gpy^onHUe^t 
JbfiU  (Sftlcplated  to  promote  the  .Happi|pef;3  lixf  jk(^y,?'^ 

Buonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  General  Bes^tbie^y  ^hioji 
4r«a.<piibl|i9be4  &t  Milan,  finc^ntipned,  ;(hat  ^e  ^vrf^  inform- 
jed,§e?eral  Qenoese  merchaAts  b^  left  (Cj^np^  in^gceat 
haat^j  and  taken  ^efug^  in  A^ilan,  pretending  that  the 
Frendi  were  to  bop^bard  Genpa:  be,  thefefore,  ^irected^ 
.(bat  ^b»j  9bpn)d  be  pprfl^red  .^p  :leaye  ^mb^rdy  inupe* 
.diatd^,.«and  ^veturn  bome^  as  it  j^as  k'l^  wish  tp  deprive 
the  malevolent  of  all  meianji  of  disturbing  the  Qpnoeie 
people,  to  whom  the  army  of  Italy  owed  essential  obliga* 
lions,  both  on  account  of  the  grain  they  had  procured  in 
a  period  of  scarcity,  and  the  friendship  they  had  always 
inanifested  towards  the  Republic. 

From  a  similar  motive,  Buonaparte  mad^  public  a 

Voir  JI.  T 
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tetter,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Matth^i,  in  whicb^  «fter 

remarking  that  the  circumstances  the.  latter  was  plteed 

in  were  trnly  difficult  and  novel,  he  stated,  that  it  was 

to  this  cause  alone  he  wished  to  attribute  ike  essential 

fiiults  committed   by  him.     The  moral  and   Ghristian 

virtues,  which  all  the  world  recognized  in  the  Cardliudf^ 

made  the  General  earnestly  desire,  that  he  would  retain 

to  his  diocese,  and  assure  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  moA 

all  the  religious  of  the  different  congregations,  of  the 

special  protection  the  French  General  would  grant  them, 

whilst  they  fort)ore  to  intermeddle  in  the  political  aflKurs 

of  the  people..    He  also  ordered,  that  the  uniform  of  the 

legions  of  the  Cispadane  cities,  should  be  the  same  fls 

that  of  the  Milanese,  and  an  edict  of  the  28tb,  ordered 

'all  strangers,  priests  as  well  as  seculars,  md ployed  ia 

offices  under  the  regal  government,  and  those  who  had 

been^  in  the  service  of  the  Archduke  and  Emperor,  to 

3eave  the  MHanese  in  15  days,  unless  they  had  been  in 

employment -for  upwards  of  15  years.    The  Committee 

of  Government  of  Lombardy  published  a  proclantataoa  in 

the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  abolishing  royalty,  for 

•ever,  within  its  territory;  and  no  person  was  to  bear  any 

title,  but  that  of  Citizen,  or   that  conferred  by  his  office 

-  or  profession.  ■ 

Thus  did  Buonaparte,  by  his  masterly  arrangements^ 
'secure  the  influence  of  France  in  those  states  which  he 
'had  conquered  at  the  head  of  her  armies.  The  viotorvte 
of  the  General  were  immediately  takep  advantage  of  hy 
'  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  and  successfuly  adapted  to 
purposes,  that  no  war  minister,  unless  he  were  at  the  seat 
'  af  war,  could  have  either  planned  or  executed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

tJoNtlKUATlON   OF   JBuoNAPARTE's  CAMPAIGNS  lit 

XtalIt..*. Engagements  at  St,  Michael^  Segonzano^  CaU 
iderOf  La  Pictra,  St.  Martin,  8^c..,.Battle  of  Areola.... 
Buonapartes  Danger.... He  writes  to  Carnot... ^Further 
tJperations  of  the  French  Army***»Buonapartts  Letter  to 
Iht  Widow  Muiron....He  takes  Bergamo. ...The  Standards 
idken  at  Areola  presented  to  tfte  Directory. 

^VHILST  the  Austriaos  profited  by  the  resistance  of 
Mantna,  and  by  the  necessity  the  French  experienced  of 
t€tBmiag  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  before  that 
place,  to  form  a  new  army,  and  reinforce  the  wreck  of 
that  of  Wurmser,  cantoned  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lavisio  and  the  Piava^  and  attempted  to  establish  them- 
adves  at  Castel-Franco,  Massena  dispatched  fro^m  his 
head  quarters  at  Bassano,  Leclerc,  chief  of  brigade,  who 
compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Castel-Franco  on  the 
lltk,  and  kept  them  on  the  other  side  ot  the  Piava. 
General  Vaubois  compelled  the  Austrians,  who  attempted 
to  cross  the  Lavisio,  to  repass  the  river,  but  ;i  new  army 
being  formed  under  the  command  of  General  Alvinzi,  the 
Fraich  were  obliged  to  concentrate  themselves,  and 
mbandon  Trent,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  and  Vicenza,  and 
ftll  back  on  the  line  of  the  Adige. 

On  the  £nd  of  November  General  Guieux  advanced  to 
St.  Michael,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperialibts  succeeded  in  makipg  himself 
master  of  that  post,  burning  the  bridges,  which  they  had 
thrown  over  the  Adige,  and  taking  350  prisoners.  During 
thn  attack,  the  ImperiaUsts,  wishing  to  make  a  favourable 
tdivenicm  to  aid  those  who  defended  St.  Michael,  march^ 
«d  from  their  posts,  at  Segonzauo  and  Cembrea,  to  pene* 
timta  to  Layts,  and  cut  off  General  Guieux's  retreat. 
yMKAnm^  on  learning  this  movement^  detached  General 
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t^iorella  to  meet  them,  who  drove  them  as  far  as  Se^ 
gonzano,  taking  about  lOO  prisoners. 

Buonaparte^  bein^  iofontied  thiat  an  Austrian  corps 
was  adynnciiigy  and  had  already  encamped  on  the  Piaya^ 
^•immeciiately  detached  General  Massena,  with  a  corps  of 
oi>seryation,  tb  Lassano,  on  the  Brenta,  with  orders  to 
retreat  to  Viceoza  the  instant  the  enemy  &hotil<i  have 
passed  the  Piava.  He  also  ordered  General  Vaubois  to 
attack  the  Austrian  posts  in  the  Trentin>  add  above  ay, 
to  drive  them  from  their  positions^  between  the  Lavido 
and  the  Brenta.  The  attack  took  pl^ce  on  the  2nd, 
itfhen  the  French  encountered  a  very  spirited  rlssfbttace; 
General  Guieux  carried  St.  Michael,  and  burnt  tb^ 
enemy's  bridge;  but  the  Austrians  rendered  Abortive  die 
itttack  of  the  French  on  Segonzano>  and  the  85th  demi* 
brigside  suffered  greatly.  On  the  3rd  Buonaparte  ordered 
Segonziino  to  be  attack ed,  as  the  possession  of  it  was 
necessiury:  and,  at  the  same  moment,  hein^  infonnedl 
thkt  the  Iitipi^rialists  had  passed  the  Piava,  be  pressed 
forwardin  per^dn  witii],Augereaii's  division-;  aild,  having 
effected  It  junction  with  the  division  of  Massena  ait 
Vicenza,  marched,  on  the  5tb,  to  meet  the  Aastriiaii's) 
who  had  paftsed  the  Brenta  t  it  wus  necessary  for  th^ 
French  to  strike  like  a  thunder-^bolt,  and  «weep  the  Im^ 
j|[>eriali8t8  before  them.  The  actito  wto  obstinate  ailA 
bloody,  but  the  advantage  indined  tb  the  tide  df  tha 
French,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  Add  of  fadttk^ 
while  the  Austriians  repassed  the  Bretifa :  the  Reptbli- 
)can  army  took  x>ne  piece  of  cannonr,  500  prisonen^  anid 
killed  Ja  grebt  many;  the  French  Oencral,  vLanns^  wa^- 
Wotinded* 

Burihg  these  transactions  the  Austrians*  had  attscbcld 
iSeneral  Vaubois;  and  tfareatenfed  to  tmfa  bifm  in  lievwid 
points ;  ibis  obliged hUn, to i^treat  toiia  Pietra, hifs  riglit 
being  supported  by  fhe  fm)uncaifls,«uid  his  left  byMorii 
On  the  7th,  a  ihbst  obstitjate  action  ensued,' fas  wMch 'the 
l^ench  took  two  pieces  of  caonoir/OBd '1,300  pIMiMliit 
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but,  on  the  b^proach  of  nighty  a  pauiic  seized  part  of  the 
troops.  Oft  the  8th|  this  division  occupied  a  position  at 
Rivoli  and  LaOorona,  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  Buo- 
tiapart^  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  over  the  river. 

The  General  in  Chief  departed  on  the  7thyand  arrivedy 
^flh  some  troops^  at  Verona  on  th«  day  following  at 
noiDn^  On' the  l  \t^^  he  learned  that  the  Austrians,  after 
leaving  Montebello,  had  encamped  at  Villa  Nova;  the 
troops  accordingly  advanced  from  Verona,  and  fell  ia 
with  tbeir  vanguard  at  St.  Martioi  who  were  routed  and 
{MiFSUisd  by  General  Augereau^  for  three  miles  and  a  half* 
Ob  the  iith.  at  day-break,  the  Fi^nch  found  themselves 
#n  prctoeace  of  the- enemy:  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
tbeok  iaitantly ;  the  attack  was  accordingly  made  with 
ftkiU  and  gallantry,  Massena's  division  assailing  their  left» 
and  Augereau's  their  right;  the  success  of  both  was 
cotaipiete ;  Augereau  made  himself  master  of  the  village 
ipf  Caldero,  and  took  200  prisoners ;  Massena  seized  on  a 
^rnght  thj^  flanked  the  Imperialists,  and  took  five  pieces 
pf  cannoK^ ;  but  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents^  having 
lehanged  suddenly  into  a  kind  of  cold  hail,  driven  by  the 
wind  into  the  faces  of  the  French  troops,  was  favourable 
to  the  enemy.  The  Austrians,  being  reinforced  by  a 
'co9ip$  de  reserve^  which  had  no  shave  in  the  section,  suo 
oteded  in  retaking  the  height;  and  at  night  both  armies 
ietaitied  their  respective  positions :  these  infeiior  engager 
flBeotSi  and  the  necessity  the  division  ofVaubois  felt  of 
■atNBidoait^  auccessively  all  their  posts  in  the  Tyrol,  aa*- 
iBOOttced  #  more  importiant  and  decisive  struggle^  which 
-could  «ot  be  longiprqcrastii^ated,  and  a  moment  of  indnl- 
geoce  nigbt  have  h^i  the  General  all  the  advantages  df 
J|tt  oanqnests. 

Buenaparti  haying  learned  that  the  Imf^erial  armyv^ 
'vadbr  Field  Marshal A)vinzi,  approached  Verona,  for  the 
jMvpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  column  of  hia 
wmy 'in  the  Tyrol,  dfefiled  along  the  Aclige,  with  the 
^viiMtt  0f  *Augei«KU  and  Masseua,  and^  in  t^e  night  of 
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the  1 4th,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  at  Roneoj  wheni 
the  French  troops  passed  the  river.  The  Geaeral  wJas 
in  hopes  of  arriving  in  the  morning  at  Villa-Mova,  and 
by  that  means  taking  the  enemy's  park  of  artillery  and 
magazines,  and  attacking  them  in  flank  and  rear :  he  bad 
directed  General  Vaabois  to  watch  with  his  division  the 
point  of  Rivoli,  and  keep  in  check  ijn^  column  of  the  An* 
strian  right  under  General  Davidovich ;  the  castle  and 
fort  of  Brescia,  and  the  posts  of  Verona,  Peschiera,  and 
Porto- Legnago,  were  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence* 
The  head  quarters  of  General  Alvinzi  were  at  Caldero; 
but,  having  got  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
French,  he  had  sent  a  regiment  of  Croats,  and  some 
Hungarian  regiments,  into  the  village  of  Areola^  a  post 
extremely  strong  by  its  position,  in  the  midst  of  marahes 
and  canals. 

Before  day -break,  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  An* 
gereau,  had  completed  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  aad 
advanced  on  the  two  causeways  that  traverse  an  imprac^ 
ticable  morass  for  several  miles.  The  column  of  the  left^ 
commanded  by  Massena,  6rst  encountered  and  drove  in 
the  Austrian  advanced  posts,  while  the  column  under 
Augereau,  after  having,  in  like  manner,  compelled  their 
posts  to  fall  back,  was  stopped  at  the  village  of  Arcolai^ 
now  accupied  by  the  Imperial  troops,  who  defended  the 
sides  of  a  dyke,  along  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  A 
canal,  that  flanked  this  dyke  on  the  side  of  the  village^ 
hindered  the  French  from  turning  it,  and  to  get  possessi- 
on of  it,  they  had  to  pass  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
cross  by  a  small  bridge,  upon  which  the  Imperialists  kept 
tip  a  terrible  discharge  from  several  of  the  adjacent 
houses,  which  they  had  fortified.  The  French,  troops 
.made  scver^  efforts  to  carry  the  bridge ;  but  they  were 
repulsed  io  reiterated  attacks:  it  was  in  vain  that  their 
generals,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  moment,  precipi^ 
tated  themselves  at  the  head  of  t^e  coluums,  to  induce 
ibem  to  pass  the  little  bridge  of  Ajrcplo ;  |his  excess  of. 
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courage  proved  only  injurious  to'  themselves ;  for  thej 
were  almost  all  wounded,  and  the  Generals  Verdier,  Bon^ 
Verne,  and  Lasnes,  carried  out  of  the  field.    Augereaii, 
laying  hold  of  a  standard,  advanced  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bridge,  where  he  remained  for  several  minutes,  with** 
out  producing  nny  effect :   it  was,  however,  absolutely 
xieoessary  to  pass  this  bridge,  or  take  a  circuitous  route 
of  several  leagues,  which  would  have  made  the  whole 
operations  miscarry.     Buonaparte,  apprised  of  the  diffi- 
culties  experienced  by  Augereau,  ordered  General  Guieux 
to  descend  the  Adige,  with  a  corps  of  2,000  men,  and 
cross  the  river,  under  the  protection  of  the  light  artillery^ 
at  a  ferry  two  miles  below  Ronco,  and  opposite  Albaredo : 
he  wai  then  to  bear  down  on  the  village  of  Areola  and 
turn  it;  but  this  march  was  long,  and   the  day  far  ad- 
vanced; it  was,  however,  indispensible  to  carry  Areola, 
in  order  to  get  on  the  enemy's  rear,  Buonaparte,  there- 
fore, hastened  to  the  spot;  he  asked  the  soldiers  if  they 
still  were  the  conquerors  of  Lodi ;  his  presence  produced 
an  emotion  of  enthusiasm  among  the  troops,  which  con- 
firmed him' in  his  determination  to  risk  the  passage:  he 
leaped  off  his  horse,  and,  seizing 'a  standard,  rushed  for- 
5irard  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  towards  the  bridge, 
trying,  Follow  your  General!    The  column  moved  for- 
ward a  moment,  and  bad  reached  within  thirty  paces  of 
the  bridge,  when  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Austrians,  made 
it  recoil,  at  the  very  instant  the  enemy  were  on  the  point 
of  flying.     Generals  Vignole  and  Lasnes  were  wounded, 
and  Muiron,  the  General's  aid-de-camp,  was  killed.    Buo- 
naparte himself  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  marsh, 
from  whence  he  extricated  himself  with  difficulty  under 
the  enemy's  fire:  he  mounted   again,   and   the  column 
rallied;  but  the  Imperialists  did  not  advance  from  their 
entrenchments,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment, as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

The  French  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  desiscn  of 
fbreiog  the  viUage  in  front,  and  to.  wait  the  arrivaJ  of  Ge* 
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aeral  Guieux,  who,  although  be  did  not  leach  Arcobr  tiB 
nighty  succeeded  in  carrying  the  village,  taking  four  piece* 
of  cannon,  and  b  great  number  of  prisoQers.  The  Aus- 
trian General  persevered  in  his  object,  aod  Buonopartl 
thought  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the  village,  on  le^roing 
that  the  Imperialists  had  removed  all  their  baggage  and 
magazines  to  Vicenza,  in  order  to  advance  towiyr^b 
Ronco,  At  day-break,  on  the  l6th,  the  AuBtriAoa  «!>- 
tacked  the  French  in  every  direction :  the  column  of 
General  Masseiia  on  the  left  defeated  the  enemy,  after 
an  obstinate  contest,  and  pursued  th^m  to  the  gates  of 
Caldero,  taking  1,600  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  cao- 
non,  and  four  standards*  Augereau's  column,  io  )ibe 
manner,  repulsed  the  Austrians,  but  could  npt  recover 
the  village  of  Areola,  notwithstanding  repeated  atteqnpti, 
A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  firmness  di^play.e^  on 
both  sides,  from  the  different  attacks  that  hi^ppened  at 
this  village,  where  several  generals  were  wounded*  The 
same  evening,  Buonstparte,  at  the  head  of  a  CQluynm, 
carrying  fascines,  advanced  to  the  canal  on  the  right  of 
the  Adige,  with  a  design  to  effect  a  passage,  but  foun/d  it 
impracticable  from  the  rapidity  of  tlie  current*  With 
this  column,  Adjutant-General  Vial  afterwards  travear9ed 
the  canal  with  the  water  up  to  his  neck,  but  was  ob^ged 
to  jeturn  withouteffecting  a  diversion  of  any  consequepcse :. 
in  this  expedition  it  was^  that  Elliot  wajs  kiUed* 

In  the  night  tlie  Friench  -General  ordered  bridges  tp  be 
thrown  over  the  canals  and  marshes,  and  a  new  attack 
was  planned  for  the  day  following:  General  Masseui^ 
was  to  advance  by  the  causeway  on  the  left,  while  Au* 
gereau,  for  the  third  time,  attacked  the  village ;  aod  a 
third  column  was  to  cross  the  canal,  in  order  to  turn  tlic 
village.  Part  of.  the  garrison  of  Porto-Legnago,  with  50' 
dragoons,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  received  orders  to 
make  a  diversion,  by  turning  the  enemy's  left.  Early  m 
the  morning  the  -eDgagement  commenced ;  the  Imperial- 
ists,, having  vigprouiiiy  attacked  ..the  centre,  obliged  it  to 
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fall  back,  oi)  which  ^Buonaparte  drew  the  S2nd  from  the 
left,  and  placed  it  in^ambush  in  the  woods :  the  moment 
the  Austrians,  in  impelling  back  the  centre,  were  on  the 
point  of  fuming  the  right  of  the  French,  General  Gar-- 
danne,  at  the  head  of  the  d2nd,  sallied  from  his  ambus- 
cade, and,  taking  them  in  flank,  made  a  dreadful  carnagf . 
The  Austrian's  left  was  supported  by  the  marshes,  and 
kept  in  check  the  French  right  by  their  superior  num- 
bers. Buonaparte  ordered  Hercules,  the  officer  of  his 
guides,  to  select  £5  men  of  his  company,  and,  advancing 
half  a  league  along  the  Adige,  turn  all  the  marshes^ 
which  supported  the  Austrian  left,  and  fall  afterwards  at 
full  gallop  on  the  enemy's  backs,  at  the  same  time  makiqg 
several  trumpets  sound.  Tbis  manoeuvre  was  completly 
successful :  the  Austrian  infantry  gave  way,  but,  although 
retteating>  still  made  resistance ;  when  a  small  column, 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  ipen,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
'whom  the  General  in  Cbief  had  directed  to  defile  through 
Porto-Legnago,  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  succeeded 
in  putting  them  to  the  route.  General  Massena,  who  had 
returned  to  the  centre,  marched  straight  to  the  village  of 
Areola,  which  he  took,  and  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  as 
far  as  the  village  of  St.  Bonifacio. 

In  this  battle  the  French  took  between  four  and  5fiOQ 
prisoners,  four  stand  of  colours,  18  pieces  of  cannon,  pi 
great  many  waggons,  several  of  which  were  loaded  with 
pontoons,  and  an  immense  number  of  ladders,  collected 
by  the  Austrian  army,  with  a  design  to  spale  Verona: 
the  Imperialists  lost  at  least  4,000  killed,  and  had  as  many 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  French,  besides  the  Ge^ 
rals  already  mentioned.  Generals  Robert  and  Gardanne 
were  wounded :  Adjutant-general  Vaudelin,  and  Buona- 
parte^s  aides-de-camp,  Elliot  and  Muiron,  were  killed. 

Meanwhile  the  left  wing,  under  General  Vaubois  was 
attacked,  and  his  important  position  at  Kivoli  forced ; 
this  uncovered  the  blockade  of  AJ^ntua.    Tlie  French 
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army  left  Areola  at  day  break :  the  cavalry  were  sent  to 
Vicenza  in  pursuit  of  the  Imperialists,  and  Buonaparte 
repaired  to  Verona,  where  he  had  left  General  Kilmaine 
with  3,000  men  :  the  division  of  Vaubois  was  reinforced^ 
and  posted  at  Castelnovo,  while  Augereau  occupied 
Verona,  and  Massena  the  vicinity  of  Villa-Nova ;  prepara* 
tions  were  made  for  chasing  the  enemy  into  the  Tyrol, 
after  which  the  army  could  wait  in  tranquillity  for  the 
reduction  of  Mantua. 

From  his  head  quarters  at  Verona,  Buonaparte  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Director  Carnot,  in  which  he  expressed  bis 
hope  of  being  able,  in  ten  days,  to  address  him  from  the 
head  quarters  at  Mantua.  ^'  Never,"  said  he,  *'  was  a 
field  of  battle  so  valorously  disputed  as  that  of  Areola ; 
scarcely  have  I  any  generals  left;  their  courage  and 
devotion  to  their  country  were  without  example.**  The 
General  of  brigade,  Lasncs,  appeared  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, although  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Governolo 
was  not  yet  cured :  he  was  twice  wounded  on  tlie  first 
day  of  the  engagement,  and  laid  on  a  bed,  in  great  agony, 
when,  hearjug  that  Buonaparte,  in  person,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  he  threw  himself  out  of  bed,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  hastened  to  find  the  General.  As  he 
could  not  walk,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  on  horseback; 
but,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  he  received  a 
blow,  that  extended  him  senseless.  "  1  assure  you,"  con- 
cludes the  General,  "  that  it  required  every  eflTort  to 
vanquish:  the  enemy,  headed  by  their  Generals,  were 
numerous  and  obstinate;  and  several  of  the  latter  were 
killed." 

Never  was  an  army  placed  in  a  more  citical  situation, 
than  that  of  Buonaparte's  u{)on  this  occasion :  the  Im- 
perialists had  made  the  greatest  efforts,  and  had  brought 
from  the  interior  of  the  Austrian  states,  all  that  remained 
of  their  disposable  forces:  these  troops  had  posted  to 
their  place  of  destination  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
by  these  means  they  had  been  enabled  to  form  in  Italy 
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a  new  army^  more  considerable  than  the  two  already  ex* 
terminated,  before  the  .3Uccours  sent  from  the  interior  of 
Francei  to  General  Buonaparte,  could  form  a  junction 
with  his  army:  it  required  nothing  less  than  the  genius 
of  that  intrepid  warrjor,  and  the  zeal  and  constancy  of 
all  his  brethren  in  arms,  to  triumph  over  the  many  ob* 
stacles  which  the  cool  courage  and  bravery  of  the  Au* 
strian  armies  opposed  to  his  successes. 

However  considerable  the  loss  sustained  by  Alvinzi 
may  have  been,  his  army  was  far  from  being  destroyed  s 
driven  baclr  into  the  mountains,  it   became  difficult  to 
attack  him,  and  Buonaparte  could  not  forget,  that  Mantua, 
vhich  Wurmser  occupied  with  a  strong  garrison,  still 
held  out  in  his  rear.     The  important  point  was  to  keep 
Alvinzi  in  check  and  exclude  him  from  the  valley  of  the 
Adige>  and  all  the  passes  by  which  he  could  conununi- 
cate  with  Mantua.     General  Vaubois  advanced  to  Uivoli, 
but  the  Imperialists   repulsed  aud  drove   him  beyond 
Castel^Nova.     Buonaparte  directed  General  Massena's 
division  to  repass  the  Adige,  and  effect  a  junction  at 
Villa- Franca  with  that  of  General  Vaubois;  then,  with 
united   forces,  to  march   to  Castel-Nova  on  the  21st, 
ivhilst  the  division  of  General  Augereau  proceeded  to 
the  heights  of  St.  Anne,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat,  by  securing  the  valley  of  the  Adige  at  Dolce. 
Geneni  Jourbet,  commanding  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  naited  divisions  of  Massena  and  Vaubois,  came  up 
with  the  Imperialists  on  the  heights  of  Campara,  and 
after  a  slight  contest,  succeeded  in  surrounding  a  corps 
of  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  and  taking   1 ,200  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Berbach ; 
a  corps  of  three  or  four  hundred  Austrians  were  drowned 
in  the  Adige  in  attempting  to  escape.    The  French,  not 
contented  with  having  retaken  the  position  of  Rivoli 
and  La  Corona,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Preabocco ;  while 
Augereau    engaged   and   dispersed  ^n   Austrian   corps, 
%ook  300  prisoners,  burnt  two  boats  of  poatoons,  upon 
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the  Queta,  and  carried  off  a  considerable  quantity, ^f 
baggage. 

Genera)  Wurmscr  made  a  sortie  from  Mantua  on  the 
23rd,  at  seven  in  the  morning;  but,  after  a  long  and 
heavy  cannonade,  General  Kilmaine  obliged  him  to  xe* 
turn,  and  took  200  men,  a  howitzer,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Marshal  commanded  the  sortie  in  person: 
it  was  the  third  time  be  had  ventured  to  n>ake  a  saliy^ 
and  each  time  with  indifferent  success. 

Having  noticed  the  letter  which  the  General  wrote  to 
General  Clarke,  on  tbe  death  of  his  nephew,  EUiot^  it  ifl 
proper  to  observe  here,  that  he  also  wrote  to  console  the 
widow  Muiron,  that  her  husband  had  fallen  at  his  side- 
on  the  field  of  Areola.  "  You  have,"  said  he,  "  lost  a 
spouse,  who  was  dear  to  you;  I  have  lost  a  friend,. to 
whom  I  have  been  long  attached;  but  our  country  has 
suffered  more  than  us  both,  by  losing  an-  officer  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents,  and  his  dauntless  courage*  If 
I  can  aid  you,  or  your  infant  in  any  thing,  I  beseech  yoti 
to  reckon  my  utmost  exertions."  In  ^  a  letter  to  the 
Directory,  the  General  mentions  that  the  Citizen  MuiA>n 
had  served  since  the  first  moments  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  corps  of  artillery,  and  had  particuliarly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  was  wounded^ 
while  entering  the  celebrated  English  redoubt^  by  an  em« 
hrasurie.  His  father  was  then  in  arrest  as  a  farmer-ge-* 
neral;  the  young  Muiroo,  covered  with  the  blood  he 
had  shed  for  his  country,  presented  himself  before  the 
National  Convention,  and  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  his  section,  and  obtained  tbe  Uberation  of  his  father. 
On  the  4th  of  October  he  commanded  a  division  of  ar- 
artillery,  that  defended  the  Convention :  he  was  deaf  to 
the  seductions  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends.  ''  I 
asked  him,"  continues  Buonaparte,  '^  if  the  Government 
might  reckon  on  him;" — "Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  have 
taJien  an  oath  to  support  the  Republic :  I  am  part  of  the 
armed  force|«and  will  obey  my  commanders ;  I  am  more* 
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<>ver»frofli  what  I  have  seen^  hostile  to.all  revolnUonisUf 
and  equally  so  to  those  who  adopt  their  maxims  and  con- 
duct with  an  intent  to  re-establish  a  throne,  or  who  wish 
to  restore  the  cruel  administration,  under  which  my 
father  and  my  relations  have  suffered  so  long :  he  com- 
ported himself  as  a  brave  man,  and  was  extremely  useful 
on  that  day  which  saved  liberty.  Since  the  commence** 
me&t  of  the  campaign  in  It^ly,  Muiron  has  rendered 
essential  service  in  almost  every  action;  and,  at  last,  fell 
gloriously  in  the  field  of  Areola^  leaving  a  young  widow 
in  a  state  of  pregnacy." 

-.  Under  colour  of  having  received  offence  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Venice,  Buonaparte  took  possession  of  the 
citiidel  of  Bergamo.  General  Baraguey  D'Hilliers,  com*- 
mandant  of  Lombardy,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  which  he  stated  that  circum- 
stances  constrained  him  to  occupy  the  town  and  citadel^ 
in.  order  to  anticipate  the  sinister  projects  of  the  enemies 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  keep  the  theatre  of  war  at  a 
distance  from  the  habitations  of  the  Berganiese. 

On  the  28th,  the  army  of  General  Alvinzi  was  posted 
on  the  Brenta,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  while  the  army  of  the 
Republic  stretched  along  the  Adige,  and  occupied  the 
line  of  Monte-baldo,  La  Corona,  and  Rivoli,  having  one 
advanced  guard  in  front  of  Verona,  and  another  before 
Porto- Legnago.  Maptua  was  blockaded  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  was  reduced  ft  the  last  extremity,  as.the 
garrison  fed  only  on  horse-flesh,  whilst  General  Buona- 
parte, confident  of  its  surrender,  occupied  himself  in  the 
interim  with  his  correspondence,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  French  General  remarked  to 
tlie  Directory,  "  that  the  army  of  Italy  abhorred  all  new 
revolutionists,  whatever  might  be  their  pretext.  No 
more  revolution ! . . .  this  is  the  dearest  hope  of  the  sol- 
dier; although,  in  his  heart,  he  wishes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  internal  tranquillity,  he  clamours  not  for  peace, 
Itecanse  he  knows  that  this  is  the  only  way  qpt  to  obtain 
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it ;  but  he  prepares  himself  for  new  battles^  that  he  maj 
acquire  peace  more  certainly  by  victory.'' 

The  standards  taken  at  Areola  arrived,  and,  on  the  dOtb, 
were  received  by  the  Executive  Directory,  in  a  public 
sitting:  the  Minister  of  War  presented  Lemarois,  chief 
of  battalion^  and  aid-de-camp  of  General  Buonaparte; 
who,  after  delivering  a  long  and  declamatory  harangue^ 
filled  with  encomiums  on  his  Commander,  and  his  bro- 
thers in  arms,  was  answered  by  a  complimentary  speech, 
in  the  same  style.  "  Return,"  said  the  President,  ''  to 
those  brave  warriors,  tell  them  the  marble  of  the  Pantheoa 
awaits  their  names,  and  that  they  are  already  eograven 
on  the  hearts  of  all  true  Frenchmen." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Consequences  of  the  Campaign  of  }796....S^atn  joins 
France.. .•State  of  Pdrties  in  England:..Lord  Malmsburif 
fiegociaiesfor  Peace,... French  prepare  to  invade  Ireland.... 
Expedition  frustrated  by  a  Storm,...The  Objects  of  the 
nmfed  Irish  in  "i^equiring  a  French  Force  to  land....Motives 
nfthe  Court  of  Naples  for  making  Pcace.,..The  Pope  arms 
against  the  free  Slates  in  the  Romagna.,..Buonapart6 
arrives  at  Bologna,...Engagcmcnts  at  St.  Michael  and 
MontebaMo....Battle  of  Rivo/i,.,, Engagements  at  Jnguiari 
and  St.  George..,, Battle  of  La  Corotia,.,.Re'Capitulation 
of  the  Successes  of*  Buonaparte  within  Four  Days. 

The  campaign  of  1796  produced  two  very  important 
consequcocea,  thsit  promised  to  affect  the  general  inter- 
ests and  peace  of  Europe ;  the  first  was,  that  the  Directo- 
ry and  people  of  France  seemed  to  conclude,  that  their 
arms  were  not  likely  to  succeed  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine ;  the  second  was>  tliat  the  Allied  Powers  seemed 
iDsensiUy  to  abandon  all  idea  of  re^conqutring  the  States 
on  th/e  French  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  France  had  sub- 
dued and  annexed  to  her  own  territory.  The  people  of 
all  the  belhgerent  nations  panted,  most  ardently,  for 
peace ;  and  the  transmarine  exploits  of  the  campaign, 
were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  that  desirable  object.  England  was  successful, 
in  getting  possession  of  several  places  belonging  to  her 
«nemy  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  most  of  her 
ziaval  actions ;  but,  except  the  island  of  Ceyli^n,  all  those 
atchievements  were  of  trifling  value,  and  that  value  wad 
considerably  reduced,  by  the  consideration  of  Spciin  now 
joining  France  in  the  war,  which  added  the  naval  power 
of  tliat  country,  to  the  fleets  of  France  and  Holland.. 
But  it  was  not  merely  against  the  gigantic  power  of  tha 
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French  armaments  that  the  Allies  were  called  to  direct 
their  exertions^  there  was  a  sort  of  political-moral  power 
in  every  state  that  embarrassed  its  own  government,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Republicans  as  successfully  as 
their  own  armies.  In  England  this  inferior  combat  was 
sustained, by  the  Jacobins,  Repi^blic^ns,  and  Whigs; 
M-hoy  though  they  despised  and  hated  each  other,  all 
united  to  oppose  the  Government,  and  their  opposition 
was  so  violent  during  this  campaign,  that  the  adminiatra* 
tion  seemed  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace,  if 
it  were  likely  that  the  French  Government  would  accede 
to  anything  like  reasonable  terms. 

A  preliminary  step  to  this  disposition  had  been  taken^ 
shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  Directory  had  given 
the  French  Government  the  appearance  of  a  settled  form ; 
for  a  message  had  been  delivered  to  Parliament  from  his 
Majesty,  announcing  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  saw 
a  change  of  system  taking  place  in  France,  which  he 
hoped  would  remove  ail  difficulties  that  might  oppose  his 
wish  for  a  general  pacification,  and  a  format  application 
was  made  to  the  French  Government,  September  9,  foi; 
passports  for  a  British  Envoy  to  go  to  Paris  to  make 
overtures  for  peace;  in  consequence  of  this  application 
Lord  Malmshury  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober 1796,  and,  on  the  following  day,  had  his  first  conr 
ference  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  nego- 
ciation  was  not  commenced  under  very  favourable  auspices 
for  the  Directory  took  occasion  to  declare,  in  a  note,  by 
which  they  announced  their  willingness  to  treat,  that  they 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  English  G (Cerumen t,  and 
thus  evinced,  on  their  own  part,  a  disposition  directly 
opposite  to  conciliation.  ^ 

The  British  Minister  declared  the  willingness  of  his 
rourt  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  desired  object,  that 
nvight  arise  out  of  mere  forms  ;  and  stated  at  once,  that 
it  was  willing  to  take  for  the  basis  of  peace,  the  principle 
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of  reitttution.  Britain  h&ving  gained  many  possessions 
from  France  by  means  of  her  navaf  superiority^  and 
Prance  having  obtained  many  conqoests  froth  the  Allia 
of  Britain,  by  means  of  its  military  superiority.  This 
proposal  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that  England  did  not 
jcarry  on  the  war  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  increasing  her 
own  power,  at  the  expense  of  her  Allies,  an^  that  she 
WB»'.  desirous  of  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  con- 
qaestSy  if  France  would  be  willing  to  make  a  similar  sar 
csrifice.  The  Directory,  however,  rejected  the  principle 
\vith  the  most  insolent  disdain :  they  pretended  that  they 
had  bound  themselves  by  law  not  tp  abandon  their  con* 
quests;  and  the  only  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  discussions  that  took  place,  between  their  Minister 
and  Lord  Malmsbury,  was,  that  they  were  determined  to 
heep  what  they  Itad  taken^  and  receive  back  what  they  had . 
lo%t.  The  English  negociator  declared,  that  he  was  not 
possessed  of  powers  to  admit  this  principle,  upon  which 
the  French  Minister,  Charles  De  la  Croix,  haughtily 
commanded  him  to  go  home  and  fetch  them,  and  to  take 
'  care,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  persons  he  brought 
with  him,  were  found  in  Paris,  after  the  expiration  of 
48  boiirs. 

Il  was  impossible  to  reconcile  this  insolent  ^ondact  of 
the  French  Governm'ent  with  any  of  the  principles  of 
.  civilized  life,  and,  therefore,  the  thinking  part  of  mankind 
judged,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  determination  to  avoid 
malting  peace,  under  a  persuasion  that  they  should  be 
able  to  annoy  their  enemy  in  some  way  that  would  enable 
them  to  treat  more  advantageously  at  some  future  period. 
This  supposition  was  very  soon  after  reali^d,  and  the 
Government  of  Britain  were  shortly  convinced,  that, 
instead  of  preparing  to  march  to  Paris,  all  its  efforts 
woald  be  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  own  domi- 
nions. 
'  Scarcely  had  the  negociation  bi^en  broken  off,  befojre 
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the  French  dispatched  a  force  against  Ireland,  tm  act  ia 
cond^t  with  a  very  powerful  body  of  the  natives,  who  * 
were  resolved  to  declare  that  country  independant  of  Great 
Britain.  The  body  of  Irish^  united  for  this  purpose,  bad 
dispatched  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
0*Connor,  as  their  ambassadors  extraordinary  tq  the 
Directory  of  France,  to  obstruct  the  negociation  with 
Lord  Malmsbnry ;  and  these  persons,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  General,  Uoche,  arranged  the  plan  of  im 
attack  on  Ireland,  from  which  the  Directory  hoped,  to 
reap  much  advantage.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  18 
sail  of  the  line,  and  13  frigates,  was  fitted  out  at  Bresty 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  troops  to  the  Western  coast 
of  Ireland.  The  armament  put  to  sea,  December  15,  bot 
it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  dispersed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fleet,  and  obliged  it  to  return  to  port,  in  a 
very  shattered  state.  Eight  sail  only  reached  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  being  unable  to  learn  the  destiny  of 
their  commander,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  they  continued 
only  tlirce  days,  and  then  quitted  Bantry  Bay,  without 
attempting  to  land. 

There  was  a  mystery  atten^hg  this  cautious  expedition, 
which  the  English  Government  could  not  understand :  it 
was  known,  that  the  United  Irishmen  wished  the  Frepch 
to  aid  them,  and  that  they  only  required  a  few  able  com- 
manders to  enable  them  to  take  the  field ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  they  did  not  rise,  and  assist  their 
frienda  to  make  good  their  landing;  it  was  equally  well 
known,  that  the  French  were  desirous  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard on  the  Irish  soil.  How  then  came  they  not  to  land  ? 
The  truth  was,  tliat  the  Irish  wanted  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendant republic  for  themselves,  and  they  only  required 
the  French  to  aid  them  with  a  small  force,  to  act  as  aux- 
iliaries,— whilst  the  object  of  the  French  was,  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Ireland,  that  they  might  be  able  either  to 
keep  it  for  the  annoyance  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  barter 
it  with  that  power  to  secure  better  conditions  of  pea,;ce; 
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Und  hence  it  was  the  desire  of  France  to  land  a  su^hient 

force  to  suppress  the  Irish,  as  well  as  to  expel  tbe  English. 

Owing  to  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  Irish  leaders 
did  not  instruct  their  several  fraternities  to  assist  their 
allies  in  landing,  and  the  French  Commander,  however 
snfficient  his  force  was  to  answer  the  views  of  the  mal- 
contents,  would  not  land  with  a  force  which  he  knew  to 
be  ao  inadequate  to  the  designs  of  the  Government  from 
whom  he  had  received  his  instructions.  This  fleet,  there- 
fore, returned  into  port,  after  encountering  two  very  vio- 
lent storms,  in  which  three  ships  of  the  line,  and  three 
frigates  foundered,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  crews. 
'  A  similar  disposition  to  that  by  which  the  Irish  was 
actuated,  influenced  the  people  wherever  the  French 
army  entered,  and  the  plausible  promises  held  out  by  tlie 
conquerors  served  to  wean  the  inhabitants  from  every 
degree  of  attachment  to  their  old  government.  The  states 
of  Milan,  Reggio,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Modena,  had 
gone  trough  all  the  ceremonies  of  declaring  themselves 
Jree,  and,  under  the  illuminating  instructions  of  the  French 
Commissaries  and  Generals,  formed  such  new  arrange- 
ments of  police  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  prevent 
^e  return  of  their  former  magistrate's. 

Wretched  as  the  condition  is,  to  which  the  misguided 
policy  of  most  established  governments  think  it  necessary 
to  reduce  a  great  part  of  their  population,  there  was  at 
this  period  no  people  in  the  civilized  world  (not  even  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland)  so  borne  down  by  the  curses  and 
miseries,  attendant  upon  a  proud  and  slothful  govern- 
ment, as  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples.  Such  a  people  could 
hardly  resist  any  change,  that  might  be  offered  to  them 
by  a  fortunate  conqueror,  and  it  was  a  probability,  that 
they  wotkld  prefer  any  kind  of  government  to  the  stupid 
tyranny  by  which  they  were  actually  oppressed,  that  in- 
dnced  the  King  to  seek  the  security  of  his  power,  in 
peace.  By  the  treaty  entered  into  between  Naples  and 
France^  the  King  bound  himself  not  to  furnish  either 
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shipsy  arms^  or  men,  to  the  enemies  of  I^rance,  and  not 
to  tfblFer  more  than  fonr  ships  of  ^ar,  belonging  to  any 
t>f  the  Belligerent  Powers^  to  enter  the  port  of  Naples  at 
one  time. 

The  Court  of  Homey  although  little  danger  could  arise 
from  its  exertions,  had  armed  and  advanced  towards  the 
Romagno,  the  few  troops  it  was  able  to  keep  on  foot,  with 
an  intention,  as  was  suspcctedy^to  disturb  the  states  which 
had  declared  themselves  free.  From  intercepted  cones* 
pondence,  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Emperor,  that 
Wuriliser,  in  case  of  not  being  relieved  in  time,  ahonld 
endeavour  to  escape  from  Mantua  with  his  garrrson^  bj 
throwing  himself  into  the  territories  of  the  Pope.  Buo- 
naparte drew  from  all  the  division3  of  his  army  a  body  of 
troops,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Bologna;  and  form  li 
moveable  column:  and,  as  the  detachments  arrived  u& 
different  directions,  this  circumstance  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  corps  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 5,000  men. 
llome  became  apprehensive  that  this  army  was  intended 
to  act  against  her,  and  this  belief  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  eye  of  Buonaparte  was  on  the  Po,  the  Adige^ 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  the  exertions 
whicti  General  Wurmser  might  make  either  to  effect  a 
junction  or  escape,  and  the  most  precis'?  orders  were 
given  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  army,  in  immediate.  8er« 
vice,  to  be  ready  for  action. 

On  the  gth  of  January,  1797,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
arrived  at  Bologna  with  2^000  men,  in  order  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  Court  of  Rome,  by  the  proximity  of 
his  Situation,  and  induce  it  to  adopt  a  pacific  system:  he 
also  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Grand  Duke  .of  Tns* 
cany,  relative  to  the  garrison  of  Leghorn  ;  and  he  thought 
hi»  presence  at  Bologna  would  infallibly  bring  this  affair 
to  a  conclusion.  The  1 0th  was  spent  in  reviewing  the 
troops,  and  leaking  the  necessary  preparations :  at  night, 
the  General  learned  that  the  jenemy  w^ere  in  motion  oi^ 
all  their  line,  and  that  the  Austrian  divbion,  which  was 
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at  PaduRf  bad;  on  the  8tby  attacked  the  advanced-guard 
of , General.  Augereau,  at  Bevilaqoa,  in  front  oF  Porto* 
I^gnago.  Adjutant-General  Dofaux,  who  cooimauded 
that  advanced  guard,  after  fighting  the  whole  day^  rehired 
to  Sanzeno,  and  on  the  morrow  to  Porto-Legnago ;  but 
jbJB  spifited  resistance  gave  him  time  to  adyeriise  th# 
ivbole  French  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
.  Baonapart6  ordered  the  moveable  column,  /Which  he 
bod  assembled,  to  set  out,  by  a  forced  march,  to  reinforce 
General  Augereau's  division,  and  oppose  all  the  enemy't 
enterprises  on  the  Lovrer  Adige.  He  himself  set  out  for 
the  l^lofikade  of  Mantua,  and  after  giving  all  the  necessary 
ordipnip  proceeded  from  thence  to  Verona,  where  be  ai> 
riv^,  on  the  momine  of  the  12lh,  at  the  moment  the 
^Eiiperialists  attacked,  in  force,  the  advanced  guard  of 
JMTf^ftena'^  division,  posted  at  St.  Midiael.  The  contest 
|¥as  obstinate,  biit  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  Austriaus 
fyere  completely  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  three  cannon^ 
j|n4.600  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
fuKirf  the  Imperialists  attacked  the  head  of  the  French 
Jipe^  by  IVfontebaldo,  where  they  made  themselves  mas* 
^ters  of  ,a  redoubt ;  but  Joubert,  pushing  forward  at  the 
bead  of  his  carabin/eers,  retook  the  redoubt,  drove  the 
cBenity  before  bim,  and,  haying  thrown  them  into  dis- 
order»  made  30Q  prisoners.  On  the  night  of  tbe  12th  au 
AQStriao  column  fought  the  whole  night  with  the  French 
graod  guards,  but  were  repulsed.  All  tbe  reports,  brought 
in  w  the  morqing  of  the  13th,  announced  a  geneml 
^movement  of  tbe  enemy,  .of  which  the  attack  on  the  pre-* 
.ceding  day  formed  a  part.  The  Austrians,  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  had  completely  succeeded  in  concealing 
their  movements^  kept  the  French  in  an  uncertainty, 
whether  the  main  body  of  their  forces  was  at  Rivoli,  or 
on  the  Lower  Adige:  Buonaparte,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  continue  ^t  Verona,  ready  to  march  wherever 
^circumstances  might  render  his  presence  necessary. 
On  tbe  i3tlr'  the  Austrians  threw  a  bridee  across  the 
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TiTet  at  Auguinri,  a  league  distaDt  from  Porto- Legnago, 
by  which  bridge  their  advanced  gnard  passed ;  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Buonaparte  learned,  that 
the  post  of  La  Corona  had  been  attacked  by  forces  so. 
superior  in  number,  that  General  Joubert  was  forced  to 
evacnate  it,  in  order  to  assume  a  position  in  frost  of 
Kivoli ;  and  that  he  had  executed  this  movement,  in  face 
of  theenemv,  with  a  steadiness  which  evinced  the  desire 
the  troops  felt  to  engage  the  Imperialists  in  a  place  more 
favourable  t6  the  inferiority  of  their  number.  The  Ge- 
neral received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  commenc- 
ed a  lively  cannonade  on  the  Adige^  betwee%Ronco  and 
Porto -Legnago.  The  forces,  ranged  in  front  of  General 
Joubert,  no  longer  left  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  Austrians :  it  was  plain,  that  Alvinzi  wtsbed 
to  penetrate  by  Rivoli  with  his  principal  forces^  wbich 
exceeded  more  than  double  the  number  of  those  undei^ 
tbe  command  of  Joubert,  and  in  this  direction,  to  reach 
Mantua.  ^  Buonaparte  instantly  formed  his  resolution ; 
and  having  given  instructions  on  the  Lower  Adige  and 
at  Verona,  put  in  motion  a  part  of  the  division  of  Gene- 
ral Massena:  he  ordered  the  troops,  under  tbe  command 
of  (jeneral  Rev,  at  Desanznno,  to  advance  in  different 
columns,  to  Rivoli;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
set  out  in  person  with  all  his  etat-major  for  that  plfice, 
which  he  reached  at  midnight.  The  dispositions  of  Ge- 
neral Joubert  were  no  longer  necessary  after  the  arrival 
of  these  reinforcements,  and  of  General  Buonaparte  in 
)>erson,  who  having  assumed  the  command,  directed 
Joubert  to  resume  the  important  position  in  front  of  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  particularly  the  post  of  San-MarcOy 
that  bad  been  evacuated.  Tl)is  post  was  the  key  of  the 
position  of  the  j)lateau,  the  only  point  by  which  the 
enemy  could  advance  their  cavalry  and  artillery,  between 
tbe  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  accompanied  by  the  Gene- 
rals commanding  the  divisions  and  his  etat-mnjor,  spent 
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the  night  Id  reconnoitriilg  the  ground,  and  the  position 
of  tlie  Imperialists,  who  occupied  a  formidable  line,  near* 
ly  ^fiOO  strong,  having  their  right  at  Capriuo,  and  their 
left  behind  San-Marco.  Alvinzi  had,  several  days  before^ 
formed  his  plan  of  attack  for  the  13th,  when  he  lioped  to 
aurround  General  Joubert's  division.  This  plan  he  now 
endeavoured  to  execute,  without  entertaining  a  suspicion 
of  the  arrival  of  the  French  General  in  person,  or  of  the 
reinforcements  Joubert  had  received  at  the  moment  tliq 
engagement  began.  The  order  given  to  retake  the  small 
posts  in  front  of  the  plateau  of  Kivoli,  occasioned,  during 
the  whole  night,  a  iire  of  musketry  between  the  advanced 
po^ts :  but  the  recapture  of  the  position  of  San-Marco 
by. the  French,  at  five  in  the  morning,  produced  a  general 
battle,  an  event  which  began  to  give  great  uneasiness  to 
Alviori,  as  it  necessarily  retarded,  for  some  hours,  his 
plan  of  attack. 

General  Joubert,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  column, 
attacked  the  Imperialists  along  the  line  of  the  heights 
of  San^Marco,  The  rest  of  his  division  occupied  the 
center  of  the  line,  the  left  of  which  was  to  be  successively 
ireinforced  from  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  General 
Rey.  The  1 8th  demi-brigade  received  orders  to  advance 
by  the  left  of  the  line  of  attack,  and  follow  the  direc-* 
tiona  pf  General  Buonaparte,  which  were  not  lo  spread 
the  troops,  but  only  to  extend  their  flanks.  General 
Jou^t  having  made  considerable  progress  along  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  towards  La  Corona, 
the  rest  of  the  line  likewise  advanced,  and  obtained  some 
successes:  the  center  occupied  the  heights  that  com* 
mand'the  village  of  St.  Martin.  The  14th  demi-brigade, 
under  Berthier,  in  the' centre,  had  directions  to  act  ac« 
cording  to  circumstances.  This  reserve  advanced,  hav- 
ing previously  detached  a  battalion  to  attack  St.  Martin 
the  moment  the  left  of  the  French  line  was  losing  ground ; 
this  movement  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  tioopa 
that  followed  the  Atistrians  on  the  heights  to  the  left  bad 
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lost  some  advantages.  Buonapart6  proceeded^  in  person^ 
to  the  left,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  2i^th  and  85th  demi- 
brigades  had  fallen  baok :  the  battalion  of  the  I4tb,  * 
which  had  driven  the  Imperialists  from  St.  Martin,  wat 
repulsed,  but  kept  the  enemy  in  check  by  its  spirited 
fire  from  the  hedges  surrounding^  the  village.  The  height 
occupied  by  this  demi-brigade,  covered  the  only  opening 
by  which  the  right,  under  General  Joubert,  could  retire; 
and  the  Imperialists  had  collected  all  their  forces  to  beaf 
down  on  the  centre.  Buonaparte,  feeling  the  importdkice 
of  this  post,  and  observing  the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  troops  were  placed,  being  completely  tniyed  on  their 
left  by  a  part  of  the  enemy's  right,  hastened  tolhe  place, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  the  3£nd  demi-brigade«  that 
had  arrived  from  Verona,  to  advance  immediately^  under 
the  command  of  General  Massena:  they  instantly  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire,  and  the  posts  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ^th  and  85th  were  recovered ;  the  right,  which  was 
on  the  elevated  bank,  had  remarked  the  momentary  dis* 
order  of  the  left,  and  had  fallen  back  to  the  height'in'the 
centre,  and  defiled  by  the  passage,  covered  by  the  height, 
occupied  b}*  the  14th  demi-brigade.  General  Berthier 
had  dispatched  the  2nd  battalion  to  favour  the  retreat  of, 
the  troops  occupying  the  hedges  of  St.  Martin,  while  he, 
with  the  3d,  occupied  the  height  in  the  centre,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  centre,  and  a  part  of  their 
right,  maintained  its  position  for  several  minutes,  but  the 
right  of  the  Republicans  was  driven  to  Rivoli  in  great 
disorder. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  three  hoars :  one  of  the  An- 
stri»n  columns,  which  had  filed  alpng  the  Adige,  {proceed* 
ed  to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  with  an  intent  to  carry  it, 
and,  in  this  direction,  threatened  to  turn  the  right  and 
centre.  Buonaparte  ordered  General  Lcclerc  to  charge 
the  Imperialisis/if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  plattaUf 
while  Lasalie,  chief  of  squadroq,  was  directed,  with  a 
detachment  of  dracroons,  to  take  in  Sank  the  Austrian 
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iiiFantry^  who  attacked  the  French  centre.  At  the  same 
instant  Jouhert  sent  down  some  battalions  from  the 
heights  of  San-Marco,  who  precipitated  themselves  on 
the  plateau ;  and  the  Imperialists,  who  had  already  pene- 
trated to  it,  were  driven  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  leav- 
ing a  great  number  of  dead,  and  part  of  their  artillery. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  the  Austrian  column,  which 
had  been  some  time  on  its  march  to  turn  the  French,  and 
iiut  off  their  retreat,  formed  in  order  of  battle  behind 
Rivoli,  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and  covered  all  the 
heights  between  the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  so 
that  the  Freach  line  was  completely  turned,  and  all  conji- 
municatibn  cut  off  with  Verona  and  Peschiera:  two  bat- 
taliotis  of  the  Austrians,  confident  of  success,  exclaimed^ 
Wt  kave  them!  and,  proceeding  by  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  advanced  with  fury  to  carry  the  entrenchments  of 
Rivoli,  but  were  repulsed  in  three  attacks :  meanwhile^ 
Badnaparte  had  planted  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  that 
cannonaded  the  right  of  the  Austrian  line.  The  18th, 
and  some  troops  of  the  75th  demi-brigade,  under  Gene- 
rals Brune  and  Monnier,  advanced,  in  three  columns,  Mid 
attacking  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  line,  that  oc- 
cupied an  advantageous  height  in  the  rear  of  the  French ; 
in  an  instant  the  whole  Austrian  column,  consisting  of 
4,000  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Buonapart6  having  received  no  intelligence  of  Gene- 
ral Augereau,  conjectured  that  his  communication  with 
Verona  might  be  intercepted  :  the  Imperialists  were  still 
masters  of  La  Corona;  he  ordered  Joubert  u)  attack 
that  place  on  the  15th,  and  he  also  directed  the  troops, 
which  Joubert  could  spare,  to  proceed  towards  Verona 
and  Castelnovo,  and  he  set  out  in  person,  for  the  latter 
place,  where  he  learned  that  the  Austrian  column  of 
About  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Provem,  had,  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  crossed  the  Adige, 
under  the  fire  of  a  numerous  artillery  at  Anguiari,  and 
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the  General  Guieux^  ^vlio  guarded  the  Adige  in  that 
quarter^  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Ronco.    Havinj^ 
arrived  at  Villafrancay  be  ordered  four  demi-brigades  to 
advance  froti  that  place;   and  conjecturing  that  Au- 
gereauy  if  not  defeated,  must  be  following  the  column  of 
Provera,  he  proceeded,  in  {^rson,  to  Roverbella^  where 
be  furrived  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  with  his  reinforce- 
mcnts.    Here  he  learned,  that  Augereau  had  on  the  same 
day  collected  all  his  troops,  with  an  intent  to  fall  on 
Provera's  column,  which  had  no  other  object,  after  cross- 
ing the  river,  than  to  march  rapidly  to  Mantaa.     Gene- 
ral Point  commanded  the  left  of  the  attack,  and  General 
Lasnes  the   right,  whilst    Generals    Guieux   and   Bon 
marched  from  Ronco  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear:  the 
attack  was  made  with  great  boldness,  and  the  Imperi- 
alists lost  near  1,500'  prisoners,  several  officers,  and  10 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  tlieir  bridge  across  the  Adige  was 
burned.    The  rest  of  the  Austrian  column  filed  off  to- 
wards Mantua;   and    on   the    15th,  at  noon.  General 
Provera  arrived,  with  6,000  men,  at  the  suburb  of  St. 
George,  and  attacked  it:  it  was  well  defended  by  en- 
trenchments; General  Miolis,  who,  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  answered,  that  he  would  fight ;  and  Provera^ 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  this  post,  discontinued 
the  attack.  ^ 

The  Imperialists,  after  the  affair  of  the  14th,  having 
maintained  a  post  at  San- Marco,  Joubert  detached  Ge- 
neral Vial  to  attack  it  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  di- 
vision of  the  centre,  commanded  by  General  Baraguey- 
d'Hillicrs,  proceeded  to  St.  Martin,  from  whence  they 
drove  the  Imperialists,  and  took  their  artillery.  The 
column  of  the  right,  under  General  Vial,  disputed  the 
heights  almost  the  whole  of  the  15th,  with  the  Imperi- 
alists; but  Joubert,  who  had  directed  a  column,  under 
General  Vaux,  to  turn  them,  and  gain  La  Corona  beforj^ 
they  could  reach  it,  by  approaching  in  the  rear  of  Monte«- 
baldoj  arrived  there  before  General  Vaux.  The  Austrian^ 
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now,  fiuding  their  retreat  cut  off,  were  tlirown  into  con- 
fusion,  and  6,000  of  them  heing  surrounded,  laid  down 
their  arms;  those  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
retiring  in  disorder  towards  the  Tyrol. 

In  the  night  of  the  lotji  Buonaparte  hastened  to  St. 
Anthony,  where  he  gave  orders  to  attack  the  column  of 
Provera  on  the  l6th.    This  General  finding  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  master  of  St,  George  by  main  force, 
aad  having  received  no  inlelligence  of  the  main  body  of 
Alyinzi's  army,  could  now  only  indulge  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  engage  the  French  with  advantage,  when  acting 
in  combination  with  a  powerful  sally  of  the  garrison  of 
MaotU9'«     Buonapart6,   therefore,  laboured   to   prevent 
this  junction,  and  to  surround  the  column  of  Provera : 
General  Dumas  was  posted,  with  a  corps  of  observation 
at  St.  Anthony,  in  front  of  the  citadel ;  General  Serrurier, 
with  a  coIjLimn  of  1,500  men,  began  his  march  an  hour 
before  day-break,  and  proceeded  to  La  Favorite,  whilst 
General  Victor,  with  the  57th  and  18th  demi-brigades'^ 
■turned  General  Provera.    The  Imperialists  had  profited 
of  the  night  time,  to  dispatch  a  corps,  by  the  citadel,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  La  Favorite,  but  while  ex- 
ecuting this  movement,  they  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  van  of  Serrurier's  column :  the  garrison,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  sally  in  considerable  force,  though 
without  being  able  to  gain  La  Favorite,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  eflFect  a  junction  with  Provera's  column : 
these  troops,  however,  having  got  possession  of  St.  An- 
thony, Buonapart<3,  detacln^l  a  reinforcement  of  two  bat- 
talions to  that  quarter,  which  prevented  the  garrison  from 
making  any  farther  progress,  notwithstandins;  al!  their 
efforts.     General  Victor  now  attaciccd,  and  turiiejl,  Gene- 
ral Provera*s  troops,  an(l  General  Miplis,  who  occupied 
St.  GeorgCi.  made  a  sally  so  opportunely,  that  Pioveia^ 
part  of  whose  infantry  and  cavalry  hoi  already  lain  doun 
their  arms,  found  himself,  and  tb^  rcst  of  his  colu:nn> 
completely  suiTOunded ;  oa  which  the  33d  demi-brig;<.dey 
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supported  by  the  T^th^  compelled  this  gallant  Generali 
and  the  remainder  of  his  column^  to  surrender  at  discr  • 
tion.  The  French,  upon  this  occasion^  took  6,000  infSBUi- 
try,  700  cavalry,  22  pieces  of  cannon,  all  the  waggons 
and  baggage,  and  the  entire  corps  of  the  Volunteers  of 
Vienna.  Four  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua  wer^ 
also  taken ;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  who  had  sallied  out  of 
the  fortress,  having  effected  their  retreat :  after  this  the 
French  again  occupied  their  posts  for  carrying  oa  the 
blockade. 

General  Alvinzi's  army  was  now  quite  enfeebled:  in 
the  space  of  four  days  the  Republicans  had  fought  two 
pitched  battles,  six  inferior  actions,  and  took  nearly 
25,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  lieutenant- gene- 
ral, two  generals,  and  12  or  16  colonels,  with  ^0  standards, 
60  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  waggons,  and  all  the 
baggage  of  General  Provera's  column,  besides  killing  or 
wounding  about  6,000  men.  General  Rey  was  charged 
with  conducting  the  prisoners  to  Grenoble  by  detach* 
ments  of  3,000  men,  at  -the  distance  of  one  day's  march 
from  each  other,  under  the  escort  of  the  58th  demi- 
brigade,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  AH  the  troops  per- 
formed wonders.  '^  The  Roman  legions,"  said  Buona^ 
part6  in  his  dispatches,  ''  are  reported  to  have  marchecl 
twenty-four  miles  a  day:  our  brigades,  though  fighting 
at  intervals,  march  thirty/' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ViariouB  Jettons  in  Italy. ...The  Freneh  enter  Trent,  and 
obtain  great  Jdvantage$....Mantna  capitulates,  after  a 
wnost  gallant  Defence.., .List  of  the  immense  Quantities  of 
Stores  taken  therc^...Augereau  presents  Sixtif  Standards  to 
the  Directory. ...Speech  of  the  Minister  of  War..^.AU' 
gereau's  Speech....Buonapartes  Proclamation  to  the  Army 
of  Italy. 

Turing  these  transactions  the  division  of  General 
^agereau  proceeded  to  Padua;  and^  after  passing  the 
!]3rentaj  advanced  to  ClJiladella,  from  whence  the  Au- 
strians  fled  at  its  approach.  General  Massqna^  who  bad 
left  Vicenza  on  the  24th,  to  unite  with  Augereau,  and 
drire  the  Austrians  from  Bassano,  learned  on  the  26th, 
that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  that  place  during  the 
Qight,  and  had  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta 
to  Carpenedolo  and  Crespo:  he,  therefore,  directed  Ge- 
neral Menard  to  march  with  the  26th  demi-brigade,  filing 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta,  to  Carpenedolo,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  another  party,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  proceed  to  this  village  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Brenta :  these  troops  came  up  with  the  Imperialists 
near  Carpenedolo,  when  a  very  sharp  contest  took  place 
on  the  bridge,  but  (he  latter,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
were  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  200  dead,  and  900  prisoners, 
among  whoni  were  a  major,  and  twelve  other  officers. 
The  division  of  General  Joubert  uiarched  in  pursuit  of 
the  Austrians,  who  fled  into  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol, 
where  he  encountered  their  rear  giiard,  and,  at  Avio, 
after  a  slight  action,  took  3Q0  prisoners. 

The  Imperialists  retired  to  Mori  and  Torbola,  having 
iheir  right  covered  by  the  lake,  and  their  left  by  the 
Adige.  General  Murat  embarked  with  200  men,  and 
landed  bis  troops  at  Torbola:  General  Vial,  at  the  head 
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of  the  light  infantry,  after  a  lottg  march  through,  the 
snow,  and  along  the  most  rugged  mountains,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Austrians/*  and  obliged  a  body  of  430 
men,  and  12  officers,  to  surrender.  GeneralJoubert  en- 
tered Roveredo,  and*  the  Austrians  having  fortified,  with 
the  greatest  care,  the  pass  of  Galliano,  rendered  famous  by 
the  victory  which  the  French  had  gained  there  on  their 
first  entering  tlie  Tyrol,  appeared  disposed  to  contest 
their  entrance  into  Trent;  but  this  effort  wa^j  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  thousand  puny  attempts  which  had  already 
marked  the  irresolute  and  unsystematic  condust  of  the 
Allies,  as  only  entitled  to  derision  and  contempt.  General 
Ucliard  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  the  AustrianS| 
while  General  Vial,  continying  his  march  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adigc,  routed  them,  took  300  prisoners,  ahd 
arrived  at  Trent,  where  he  found  2,000  sick  and  wounded, 
whom  the  Austrians  had  left  bel^nd  them  in  their  flight, 
and  recommended  to  the  humanity  of  the  French;  seve- 
ral magazines  were  also  captured  at  this  place.  During 
these  transactions,  General  Massena  ordered  two  demi-^ 
brigades  to  advance,  and  attack  the  castle  of  La  Scala, 
between  Feltra  and  Primolazo,  but  its  defenders  fled  ou 
the  approach  of  the  French :  and  retired  behind  the 
Prada,  leaving  a  part  of  their  baggage  behind  them. 

The  division  of  General  Joubert,  after  making  itself 
master  of  Trent,  proceeded  to  take  the  position  of  Lavis 
and  Segonzano.  iThe  brigade  of  Vral  attacked  the  village 
of  Lavis,  where  the  enemy  were  in  force;  the  4th,  17tb* 
and  29th  demi-brlgades  of  light  infantry,  supported  by 
the  14th,  seized  on  the  height  commanding  the  village 
on  the  right,  whilst  a  detachment  of  the  troops,  under  Ge- 
neral Viiil,  drove  bfick  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  as 
far  as  St.  Alichael,  taking  800  prisoners :  the  GQlh  demi- 
brigade  alone  entirely  defeated  ,'3,0(X)  Hungarians.  Next 
(lay  the  enemy  requested  a  suspension  of  arms  for  24 
hours,  but  were  unsvycrcd  by  a  new  attack  on  the  part  of 
llie  French.     The  junction  of  the  divisions  under  Mas<« 
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sena  and  Joubcrt  decided  the  fate  of  Mantua,,  ad  it  was 
rendered  certain  that  the  city  could  not  possibly  be  sup* 
plied  with  fresh  succours. 

The  gallant,  but  unfortunate  Wurmser,  had  made  fre- 
quent sallies,  but  had  always  been  overcome;  yet  his 
valour  and  intrepidity,  had  gained  him  the  adniiratioa 
even  of  the  enemy  he  fought  with :  the  siege  which  he 
sustained,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Emperor  22,000,  and 
the  French  24,000  men ;  and,  at  last,  it  was  not  abandon* 
ed  for  want  of  courage,  but  from  the  hard  pressure  of 
faming  and  disease.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1797^  a 
<k>aference  was  held  between  Generals  Wurmser  aQd 
Sernirier,  to  fix  the  articles  of  capitulation,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  \he  hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick,  and 
that  all  the  horses  had  been  devoured  by  that  part  of  the 
garrison  who  had  survived  the  dreadful  conflicts  without, 
and  the  horrors  within  the  walls.  On  this  occasion 
Buonaparte  displayed  the  generosity  of  a  soldier  towards 
'Marshal  Wurmser,  a  veteran  70  years  of  age;  who,  after 
losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  the  country  of 
the  Tyrol,  conceived  the  daring  project  of  reaching  and 
taking  refuge  in  Mantua,  although  distant  from  it  not 
less  than  five  days  march ;  and  who  accomplislied  this  ob- 
ject in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  Buonaparte  to  prevent  him. 

The  citadel  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  3rd  of 
February:  the  Austrians  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  but  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  be- 
came prisoners.  General  Wurmser  was  exempted,  to- 
Ifetfaer  with  hi^  whole  suite,  the  General  officers,  the 
etat-major,  and  whoever  else  the  brave  Veteran  thought 
proper  to  nominate.  He  was  allowed  100  cavalry,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  wjtggons,  and  500  persons  of 
his  own  selection ;  and  the  700  men,  by  whom  lie  was 
accompanied,  were  not  to  appear  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  French  Republic  for  the»  space  of  tliree 
months.  The  rights,  privileges,  property,  and  religion 
of  the  inhabi taints  were  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  an 
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inquiry  Was  to  be  instituted  respecting  their  cdndna^i 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 'the  Emperor    Intelli  — 
gence  of  this  surrender  was  received  with  the  mostlivel 
joy  at  Paris^  and  the  Constituted  Authorities  tookever; 
means  to  give  eclat  to  the  event. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  Executive  Directory  re 
ceived'  the  new  trophies  of  the  army  of  Italy;  and,  ofl 
their  repairing  to  the  hall  of  puMic  audience,  the  stand- 
ards taken  in   the  late  engagements,   were  introducec^^  ^ 
amidst  reiterated   acclamations   of  Vive  la  Republiqt 
These  ensigns  were  preceded  by  the  Minister  of  Wi 
accompanied   by  the  chief  of  squadron,  Bessieres,  wh 
was  entrusted  by  the  General  in  Chief  with  the  charge  o^ 
presenting  them  to  the  Pirectory.    The  minister,  afte 
observing  in  his  address^  that  the  army  of  Italy,  alway 
victorious,  still  continued  to  present  new  monuments  o: 
its  glory,  informed  the  Directory,  that  they  now  behel 
the    trophies    of   its  last   successes, — the   standards  o: 
Alvinzy,  and  of  the  captive  Provera. — "  At  this  momen 
said  he,  30,000  of  these  Austrians,  who  had  flattere 
themselves  with  compelling  us  to  repass  the  Alps,  climb 
those  Alps  themselves;  but  they  climb  them — vanquish- 
ed, disarmed,  and  prisoners!" 

"VV'ith   the  standards,  was  presented  the  following  LisT 
of  the  principal  Articles  of  Artillery  in  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Mantua,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1797: 
Brass  Pieces. — Austrian  pieces,  from  a  calibre  of  36 

to  i6 126 

" _— — 15  and  under 175 

Mortars .  .- 66 

■  Swivels p 2 

Small  mortars  for  grenades 40 

■'Boites  de  rcjouissance 10 

Small  pieces  for  vessels  on  the  lake •      7 

Iron  pieces  from  a  calibre  of  6  to  12 21 

■        Swivels • 4 
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field  pieces  for  the  defence  of  the  place  and  the  advanced 

works 43 

Howitzers IS 

Muskets,  of  which  5,000  were  in  good  condition  .  .    17,115 
Wood  and  other  articles  for  the  reparation  of  aims,  &c. 
Pistols,  of  which  2,500  were  in  good  condition  .  %  .  4,484 
A  great  quantity  of  wood,  &c,  tor  repairing  do.  , 

New  iron  in  bars  .   .  .  - lbs.      16,100 

Old  ditto 20,100 

Bullets 165,400 

Lead,  in  bars  .*. 156,000 

Powder 529,000 

Inftntry  cartridges' -  .     1,214,000  ^ 

Cavalry  ditto  .  .  : ,  '160,228 

Artillery  ditto  of  every  size,  for  cannon 14,746 

—..^         ■  <   ■  ■■  *   -     for  howitzers  ,  .       2,093 

Cannon  balls  of  different  sizes  .  .* 187,219 

Bomb-shells  of  diflerent  sizes 14,502 

Prepaied  combustibles  of  every  kind 2,093 

Grap€-«hot  of  all  sizes 3,828 

FIELD    £QUIPAGB     OF    THE    DIVISION     OF    GENERAL 

WURMSER. 

Cannons,  three  pounders ;  .  26 

•——six   ditto 6 

twelve  ditto 2 

Howitzers  of  seven  inches  ^^ 4 

Total  /.  .  .  .  38 

Cartridges  for  three  pounders  ^ 5,736 

• six  ditto 1,83^ 

twelve  ditto 540 

Grape-shot  for  three  ....,, 1,200 

■■■six  ditto , 340 

twelve  ditto : 164 

Carriages  and  waggons >  •  •  •      184 

Equipage  of  twenty-five  pontoons 1 

In  this  List,  jthe  arms  laid  down  by  the  Austrian  garrison  are  not 
omprised. 

On  the  28th,  whilst  a  corps  of  military  musicians  per- 

ormed  the  favourite  airs  of  the  French^  a  discharge  of 

drtillery  announced  the  arrival  of  the  60  standards  taken 
Vol.  II.  z 
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at  Mantua,  and  of  General  Angereau,  charged  "with  pre^ 
senting  them  to  the  Directory,  He  entered,  amidit 
universnl  acclamations  and  reiterated  cries  of  Vive  la 
Rtpublique !  and  was  preceded  by  60  veteran  warricffSy 
each,  with  republican  pride,  bearing  an  Austrian  stand- 
ard. On  his  arrival  at  the  Estrade,  the  General  was 
presented  to  the  Directory  by  the  Minister  of'War,  who 
observed,  in  his  address,  that, 

"At  the  moment^  vrhen  so  many  kings  combined  against  France, 
and  when  the  inexperience  of  her  troops,  and  the  puissance  of  her 
foes,  were   exaggerated,  it  was  far  from  being  foreseen^  thai  the 
Genius  of  the  Republic,  sweeping  the  Imperial  eagle  before  her, 
would  spread  her  wings  from  Holland  to  the  Banks  of  the  Tiber:  hut 
it  belonged  to  a  people,  tihohad  recovered  their  oun  liberty,  to  mitt  H 
in  those  places,  which  were  formerly  its  cradle.    Our  first  cainpaigns 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  that  sudden  explosion,  which,  predpi* 
tating  on  the  frontiers  a  million  of  soldiers,  opposed  enthusiasm  and 
courage  to  experience.    The  present  campaign  exhibited  a  spectade 
of  a  different  aspect ;  the  genius  of  a  Hero  struggling  against  the  know- 
ledge of  old  and  experienced  warriors;  French  valour,  bounding  over 
mountains,  rivers,  and  every  difficulty  which  nature  and  art  oould 
oppose,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  many  battles,  and  the  intoxication  of 
so  many  victories,  still  retaining  its  charsLCier  of  mildness  and  gencnh 
sity.    Our  warriors,  in  their  triumphal  march,  shew  themselves  the 
deliver ers  of  the  people,  and  not  the  destroyers  of  the  governments; 
the  protectors  of  religion,  and  the  friends  of  the  arts,  whose  native 
country  they  have  conquered.     "  To  me,"  concluded  the  Minister, 
'Mt  gives  exquisite  satisfaction  to  present  to  the  Director}',  at  the 
same  moment,  the  monuments  of  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the 
brave  Augereau,  who,  in  'a  moment  of  peril,  imitating  the  example 
of  Buonaparte,  grasped  a  standard,  and, .  dailing  forward  in  front  of 
our  battalions,  decided  the  victory." 

The  public  were  impatient  to  here  the  General:  on 
beholding  him,  the  spectator  traced,  in  imagination,  all 
the  battles  in  which  this  soldier  had  obtained  renown. 
By  his  side  stood  his  father,  a  veteran,  whose  martial  ap- 
pearance seemed  still,  notwithstanding  his  hoary  locks, 
to  breathe  the  ardour  of  battle ;  and  his  brother,  who,  in 
quality  of  aid-de-camp,  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
toils.     Near  him,  they  also  remarked,  with  a  lively  in« 
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terest^  a  brother  of  General  Buouaparte  (Jerome)  12  years 
of  age:  every  one  was  earnest  to  recognise  in  the  figure 
of  this  youth,  traits  of  the  Conqueror  of  Italy.  A  pro- 
found silence  prevailed,  when  General  Augereau  address- 
ed the  Directory  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Citizens  ! 
**  The  army  of  Italy,  in  those  name  I  deposit  these  hostile  ensigns, 
by  the  side  of  those  which  have  been  presented  to  you  since  the 
commencement  of  its  glorious  campaign,  has  charged  me  with-  being 
the  organ  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  pledge  of  its  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  the  present  constitution ;  and  also  to  express  to  you  the 
desife  it  feels,  to  procure  to  the  Republic  a  permanent  and  glorious 
peace.  Faithful  to  its  oath,  and  strong  in  its  courage  and  the  esteem 
of  thefiiends  of  the  Republican  Government,  the  army  will  justify, 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  reputation  it  has  acquired,  within  the 
space  of  eleven  months,  in  sixty-four  engagements,  and  twenty-seven 
pitched  battles:  it  was  not  enough  for  its  glory  to  destroy  five  nu- 
ncrous  armies  of  the  enemy  ;  the  obstinate  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Mvstnst,  prodigal  of  human  blood,  founded  its  hope  of  preserving  the 
floeptre  of  Italy  in  the  garrison  that  defended  Mantua.  The  number^ 
of  the  combatants,  the  reputation  of  the  General  shut  up  in  that 
fortress,  and  its  ample  supply  of  provisions,  all  concurred  in  fostering 
this  chimerclal  desire,  and  affording  ridiculous  pretensions  to  the 
agent  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  dispatched  to  Vicenza  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ooQoertipg  prjeliminaries  of  peace:  it  was,  therefore,  reserved 
iat  the  glory  of  this  army,  and  as  the  reward  of  its  fatigues  and  its 
courage,  to  ^ke  possession'  of  Mantua,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
^aad  by  that  ^tcquisition  to  secure  the  conquest  of  Italy.  What  ef- 
forts can  the  enemy  hereafter  oppose  to  Republican  soldiers,  who 
have  so  foten  triumphed  over  their  numerous  phalanxes,  and  over 
,  obstacles  which  nature  has  created  in  the  mfinity  of  ages ; — soldiers, 
who  are  familiarised  with  hunger^  thirst,  and  forced  marches,  and  to 
vhouiv  privations  cost  but  little?  so  many  virtues.  Citizens,  would 
not  sufficiently  contribute  to  the  glory  of  our  brethren  in  arms,  if 
they  did  not  derive  their  principles  from  the  sacred  love  of  liberty, 
and  had  not  in  view  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  country. 
Yet,  such  is  the  effect  of  human  passions,  so  many  virtues  could  not 
fBLii  to  provoke  calumny ;  but  let  these  malignant  libellers  enter  into 
our  ranks,  and  learn,  from  the  months,  even  of  strangexs,  the  eulogies 
bestowed  on  the  French  troops,  and  we  will  be  sufficiently  avenged. 
What !  do  these  enemies  of  their  country,  these  cowardly  courtiers, 
dare  to  flatter  themselves  with  giving  us  a  master  T  Think  they, 
that  the  Republican  soldiers  ^ave  fought  for  six  years,  to  obtain  any 
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other  severe^  than  the  law  f  No,  citizens !  all  factions  ought  to  fall 
before  your  v^isdom  and  the  energy  of  the  armies ; — it  is  only  for  thie 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  they  have  acci^pted^  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  that  they  are  disposed  to  shed  their  blood. 
While  you  consecrate  your  moments  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
deposit,  and  crush  the  malevolent,  the  army  of  Italy  will  not  cease  to 
concur  in  seconding,  by  its  usual  discipline  and  energy,  every  plan 
tending  to  give  the  Republic  that  peace,  which  is  the  desirable  ob^i 
ject  of  all  her  friends^  May  your  wisdom  and  courage  unite  ti^e 
olive  and  the  laurel,  and  compel  the  foes  of  the  Republican  goverii-' 
ment  td  cherish  like  us — sentiments  of  peace." 

The  President  of  the  Directory  expressed  the  satjisfac* 
tion  they  felt,  and  the  pleasure  entertained  by  all  French- 
men,  on  beholding,  within  that  circle,  the  numerous  and 
honourable  trophies  presented  by  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Areola.     **  What  pleasures  ought  this  spectacle  to  afford 
to  Paris,  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution ! — Paris,  that  can 
boast  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  those  warriors,  who 
have  most  dignified  the  Republican  arms  in  the  Pyren- 
ees and  the  Alps !     Let  them  vaunt  of  the  eminent  ex- 
ploits of  the  greatest  captains,  who  have  served  kind's : 
these,  will  never  equal  the  wonders  effected  by  the  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  genius  of  that  sacred  equality, 
which,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  places  man   in   the 
situation  that  nature  and  virtue  intended.    *  Brave  Ge- 
neral!'  continued  the  President,  inform 'your  brethren  in 
arms,  that  their  exploits,  now  crowned  by  the  capture  of 
Mantua,  have  excited  an  universal  enthu^ig^m,  whicli  has 
reduced  to  silence  even  the  implacable  enemies  ot  their 
country :  carry  to  them  the  tribute  of  our  gratitude  in 
the  name  of  the  triumphant  Republic,  that  delights  to 
reckon  them  among  her  firmest  supports." 

General  Buonaparte,  who  knew  how  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment in  due  season,  would  not  let  this  opportunity  escape 
of  making  his  court  to  the  army,  and  preserving  the  at- 
tachment of  the  soldiers ;  he,  therefore,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  addressing  them  in  the  following 
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PROCLAMATION: 

JSuoVAPARTS,  General  in  Chirfof  tlie  Army  qf  Italy,  to  tJie  Soldier*  qf 

the  Army  of  Italy, 

Head  Quarters,  at  Bassano,  20  Ventose,  5th  Year. 

**  Ths  capture  of  Mantua  has  almost  giveh  the  finishing  stroke 

to  a  campaign,  vhich  has  entitled  you  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of 

your  country. 
**  You  have  proved  victorious  in   14  pitched  battles,  and  in  70 

jengagements.-^You  have  taken  more  than  100,000  prisoners:  you 

have  also  obtained  from  the  enetny  500  field  pieces,  and  2,000  large 

cannon. 
.  "  The  contributions  levied  on  the  countries  you  have  conquered, 

have  supported,  maintained,  and   paid  the  army,  during  the  whole 

campaign  :  you  have,  moreover,  sent  thirty  millions  to  the  Minister 

of  finance,  for  the  increase  of  the  public  treasure. 

"  You  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Paris  with  above  300  sub- 

jectSy  master-pieces  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  the  production  of 
vrhich  has  been  the  labour  of  30  ages.  You  have  conquered  for  the 
■  Republic,  the  finest  countries  of  Europe  :  the  republic  of  Lombardy 
and  Cispadana,  are  indebted  to  you  for  their  liberty.  The  colours 
of  France,  for  the  first  time,  wave  on  the  Adriatic  shores,  opposite 
and  within  24  hours  sail  of  the  ancient  city  of  Macedonia.  The 
Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
are  detached  from  the  coalition  of  our  enen)ies,  and  are  leagued  in 
friendship  with  us.— You  have  chased  the  Jilnglish  from  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  and  Corsica  ;  but  you  have  not  yet  finished  your  career.  A 
more  splendid  achievement  is  in  reserve  for  you :  in  you  the  country 
places  its  dearest  hopes ;  continue  to  deserve  its  confidence. 

'•  Among  all  the  enemies,  who  coalesced  to  stifle  Ih^  Republic  in 
its  birth,  the  Emperor  alone  is  opposed  to  us :  this  Prince,  degrading 
himself  from  the  rank  of  a  great  Potentate,  is  in  the  pay  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London :  he  is  actuated  by  no  other  policy,  has  no  other 
will,  than  that  of  the  perfidious  Islanders,  v\rho,  themselves,  strangers 
to  the  horrors  pf  war,  smile  with  pleasure  at  the  miseries  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

**  The  Executive  Directory  has  spared  no  endeavours  to  give 
peace  to  Europe :  the  moderation  of  its  proposals  was  not  dictated 
by  the  strength  of  its  armies;  it  did  not  consult  your  courage,  but 
followed  the  impulse  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  behold  you  in  the 
bosoms  of  your  families :  its  voice  has  not  been  heard  at  Vienna,  and 
there  is  no  other  hope  for  peace,  but  by  seeking  it  in  the  heart  of 
the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria :  you  will  there  find  a 
br^ve  race,  oppressed  by  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  by  the 
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present  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  and  the  States  of  AustriSt 
groan  under  a  superstitious  and  arbitrary  government.  There  is  no 
one  who  doubts  that  the  ministers  of  the  Enoperor,  have  been  cor* 
rupted  by  the  gold  of  the  English :  you  will  respect  their  religions, 
their  customs^  their  property-«-remember  it  is  lxvbrty  you  are 
carrying  to  the  brave  Hungarians. 

**  The  House  of  Austriaywhich,  for  three  ages,  has  been  dimintsUng 
its  powers  by  wars,  has  excited  the  discontents  of  the  people,  by  de» 
priving  them  olf  their  privileges ;  it  will  find  itself  reduced,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  campaign  (since  it  forces  us  to  commence  it)  to  accept 
such  a  peace  as  we  shall  be  pleased  to  grant:  and  will  descend,  m 
reality,  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  power,  in  which  it  has  already* 
placed  itself,  by  submitting  to  be  m  the  pay  and  at  the  disposal  of 
England. 

(Signed)         "     "  BvoHArAK.TK*'* 


p«ia>. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Buonaparte  meditates  the  Invasion  of  the  Papal  Terrl'- 
tories..;His  Letters  to  Cardinal  Matthei,  and  the  Cardi^ 
naFs  Jlnszver.,. .General  Victor  proceeds  towards  Heme,... 
The  Pope  sends  Four  Plenipotentiaries  to'suefor  Peace.^.. 
5nie  Pope^s  Letter  to  Buonaparte.,,.Buonapartes  Letter 
to  the  Pope..., Particulars  of  the  Treaty,,.. Buonaparte 
offers  to  protect  the  Liberty  of  the  Republic  of  St.  Marino. , 
.,*Speech  of  Monge..,.Ititetitions  of  Buonaparte  in  making 
the  offer.,..Anszver  of  the  Representatives  of  St.  Marino  to 
Mongers  Speech.,.,  Buonaparte  makes  presents  of  Cannom 
and  Com  to  St.  Marino,. ..Reflections  thereon.,.. Buona^ 
parte  gains  the  Jpplause  of  the  learnedby  his  respect  for 
the  Birth-place,  of  Virgil. 

An  ardent  mind,  subject  to  so  little  control  as  that  of 
Buonaparte,  could  not  want  opportunities  of  indulging 
ijts  ambition.  The  Papal  States  could  now  be  invaded 
without  any  apprehensions  being  entertained  from  a  too 
extensive  dispersion  of  the  Republican  troops;  and  an. 
intercepted  letter,  or  a  letter  said  to  have  been  intercept- 
ed in  its  way  from  the  Pope's  Secretary  to  the  Nuncio 
at  Vienna,  afforded  a  pretence  for  breaking  the  armistice 
that  Jiad  been  concluded.  - 

Buonapart6   had   previously  addressed'  the  following 
Letter : 

TO  CARDINAL  MATTHEI. 

**  The  court  of  Rome  has  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
-which  the  Directory  offers ;  she  has  broken  the  truce — she  arms— 
^he  wishes  for  war^  and  she  shall  have  it ;  and  you  know,  Cardinal^ 
the  strength  and  valour  of  the  army  which  I  command.  To  destroy 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Fope,  I  need  but  to  wish  it.  Co  to  Rome, 
tlierefore^  and  enlight^  his  Holiness  as  to  his  true  Interest — deliver 
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him  from  the  intriguers,  who  besiege  hi  in.    The  French  Government 
permits  me  to  receive  propositions  of  peace,  and  all  may  yet  be  sett- 
led.    I  wi.;h  you,  M.  Cardinal,  in  your  mission,  all  the  success  which 
the  purity  of  your  intentions  deserve. 
22nd  Oct.  1196,  "  Bu  p  N  A  P  ART  E."     . 

To  this  letter,  Cardiual  Matthei  returned  ant  indiscreet 
answer,  of  which  the  ensuing  is  an  abstract : 

TO  M.  GENERAL  BUONAPARTE. 
''  I  Have  laid  before  his  Holiness  the  letter  which  you  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me,  M.  General. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  hath 
always  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace,  for  this  purpose  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  many  sacrifices.     When  France,  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  unfortunate  events  which  h^ve  afflicted  her  for  these  seven  years 
past,  wrung  his  heart  with  grief,  he  remembered  that  he  was  the 
common  father  of  all  Christian  nations ;  and  when  he  saw  his  children 
of  the  church  led  astray  by  the  most  dangerous  seductions,  he  thought 
that  gentleness  was  the  only  remedy  which  he  could  employ,  hoping 
that  it  would  please  God  to  cure  them  of  their  blindness,  and  brmg 
them  back  to  just  and  reasonable  maxims.    The  success  of  your  army 
in  Italy  has  so  far  misled  your  government,  that,  by  the  most  intoler- 
able abuse  of  prosperity,  not  content  with  having  shorn  the  lamb  to 
the  quick,  they  wished  to  eat*'\i  also,  and  even  required  of  the  Pope 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  conscience,  and  that  of  the  people  commit- 
ed  to  his  care,  in  exacting  the  overthrow  and  total  destruction  of 
those  fundamental  points  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, of  morality,  and  church  discipline.    His  Holiness,  after  having, 
in  vain,  solicited  the  Directory  to  listen  to  more  reasonable  condi- 
tions, the  court  of  Rome  must  prepare  for  war:  it  belongs  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  to  decide  who  has  been  the  aggressor.    Your  army  is  for» 
midable,  but  you  know  that  it  is  not  invincible:  we  will  oppose  to 
it  all  our  resources,  our  constancy,  our  confidence  in  a  good  cause^ 
and,  above  all,  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.     Vou  say  your  desire 
is  peace ;  we  wish  it  more  than  you :  grant  it  upon  moderate  condi- 
tions, and  such  as  our  Allies  can  subscribe  to,  and  you  will  find  us 
ready  to  yield.     On  his  part,  his  Holiness  will  make  any  sacrifice  to 
obtain  it,  which  may  not  be  inconsistent   with  his  duty:  we  venture 
to  believe,  M.  General,  that,  for  yourself,  you  incline  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  affair  of  pacification. 
Ro?ne,  December  2,  1196,  **  Matthei." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1797,  Buonaparte  recalled  the 
iTcnch  minister  from  Rome^  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
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to  CARDINAL  MATTHEi. 

**  TttE  influence  of  foreigners  at  Rome  will  be  its  ruin;  the  wordt 
of  peace  which  I  chargea  you  to  carry  to  his  Holiness,  were  stifled 
by  men  to  whom  the  glory  of  Rome  is  nothing.  You  are  witness  how 
much  I  desired  to  avoid  tlie  horrors  of  war;  but  the  letter  which  I 
sei^d  you*  and  of  which  I  have  the  original,  will  convince  you  of 
the  perfidy,  blindness,  and  obstinacy,  of  the  court  of  Rome.  What* 
ever  may  happen,  I  entreat  you  to  assure  his  Holiness,  that  he  may 
rtoiain  at  Rome  witnout  any  inquietude:  as  the  first  minister  of 
religion,  he  shall  find' protection  for  himself  and  the  church.  Mjf 
great  care  shall  be  to  intrc^uce  no  change  in  "^Se  religion  which  if 
established. 

"BUONAPARTB." 

General  Victor  was  now  ordered  to  march  to  Rome, 
an  expedition  which  he  commenced,  by  immediately  tak* 
ing  Imola;  and-then  Faenza,  Forli,  Cezena,  Ravenna,  8ic. 
with  as  little  difhculty.  The  Papal  troops  broke  down 
the  bridges,  and  attempted  to  fortify  themselves  upon  the 
JiCnis;  but,  instead  of  relying  upon  their  own  coaragtf, 
tlieir'  hopes  were  grounded  upon  the  blessings  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Victor  was  not  disposed  to  be 
charmed  into  submission;  and,  therefore,  he  drove  the 
infatuated  wretches  forward,  '*  like  chaff  before  the  wind.'* 
A  general  panic  spread  itself  throughout  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal State;  persons  of  all  ranks  endeavoured  to  escape, 
whh  their  property,  into  Naples,  and  the  Pope  dispatch- 
ed four  Plenipotentiaries  with  a  letter  to  Buouapart^ 
praying  for  peace. 

This  Jetter,  with  its  answer,  will  serve  to  shew,  that,  if 
oar  Hero  knew  how  to  flatter,  when  it  w<^uld  serve  his 
turn,  he  himself  was  not  altogether  inseoiibI#  to  the 
shafts  of  flattery. 

POPE  PTUS  VL 

"  Dear  Som,  Health  and  jkrpostolic  Benediction* 
'*  Desiring  to  terminate  amicably  our  differences  with  the 
French  Republic,  by  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  whitfh  yo^  command, 
we  send  and  depute  to  you,  as  our  Plenipoteatiaries,  two  ecdeai- 
astics,  the  Cardinal  Matthci,  who  is  perfectly  know;i  to  you,  and  Mt 
Vol.  II.   ,  Au 
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Galeppi ;  and  two  seculars,  the  Duke  Louis  Braschi  our  nephew ;  aii4 
the  Marquis  Camillo  Massinio,  who  are  invested  with  our  fulL  powen 
to  concert,  promise,  and  subscribe,  such  conditions,  as  we  hope  will 
be  just  and  reasonable,  obliging  ourselves,  under  our  faith  and  word^ 
to  approve  and  ratify  them  in  a  special  form,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  valid  and  inviolable  in  all  future  time.  Assured  of  the  seDlimentf 
of  goodovill  which-you  have  manifested,  we  have  absfwned  from  re- 
moving any  thing  from  Rome,  by  which  you  will  be  persuaded  of 
the  entire  confidence  which  we  repose  in  you.  We  condudej  by 
assuring  you  of  our  most  perfect  esteem,  and  presenting  yoa  wiui 
Ihe  paternal  Apostolic  benediction.  » 

"  Pius,  P.  P.  VI.* 
Given  at  St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  the  12th  February,  1797, 
the  22nd  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

Buonaparte^  Generalin  Chirf  ofUie  Army  qf  Italy,  io'kU HoUuai 

ike  Pope, 

Head  Quarters  at  Tolentino,  1  Ventose^  5th  Year.. 

** Most  Holy  Father! 
'^  I  OUGHT  to  thank  your  Holiness  for  the  obliging  things  oont^im^ 
in  the  letter,  which  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wfite  to  me. 

**  The  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and  your  Holiness  Ss 
iust  signed:  I  felicitate  myself  on  being  able  to  contribute  to  your 
personal  safety. 

"  I  entreat  your  Holiness  to  guard  against  the  persons  now  at  Bom^ 
who  are  sold  to  the  courts,  the  enemies  of  peace,  or  who  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  guided,  exclusively,  by  the  passion  of  hatred^  which  the 
loss  of  territory  engenders. 

"  Europe  knows  the  pacific  inclinations,  and  the  virtue  of  your 
Holiness.  The  French  Republic  will  be  one  of  the  truest  friends  of 
Rome. 

*'  I  send  my  aid-de-camp,  chief  of  brigade,  to  expres  to  your 
Holiness,  the  perfect  esteem  and  veneration  which  I  hav^  for  your 
pei-son,  and  to  entreat  you  to  confide  in  the  desire  which  I  have  to 
give  you,  on  every  occasion,  of  the  respect  and  veneration,  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

''  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Buonaparte." 

This  treaty  of  pence  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Pope  was  ratified  by  the  latter^  and  confirmed  by  the 
French  Qoverpnient:  it  proviiled  that  there  should  be 
peace,  amity,  and  good  intelligence^  between  the  Repub* 
iic^  and  liis  lIolinesg|  and  that  the  latter  revoked  all  ad- 
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hesion^  oonsent,  or  accession^  by  writing  or  secret  pro« 
mise,  given  by  him  to  the  Coalition  armed  against  the 
^epublic^  and  to  every  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  or 
defensive,  entered  into  with  any  power  or  state  whatever: 
it  was  stipnlatedy  that  ships  of  war,  or  corsairs  of  the 
'  powers  armed  against  the  Repubic,  should  not  enter, 
dnring  the  present  war,  into  the  ports  or  roads  of  the 
JBccIesiastical  State.  The  Republic  should  continue  to 
enjoy,  as  before  the  war,  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives, 
which  France  had  at  Rome.  The  Pope  renounced, 
parely  and  simply,  all  rights  he  could  claim  to  the  towns 
and  territory  of  Avignon,  the  Comtat-Venaissin,  and  its 
dependencies,  and  transferred  to  the  Republic,  all  his 
nghts  to  the  territories,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Lega- 
tions of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna ;  he  engaged  to 
pay  and  deUver,  at  Foligno,  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
French  army,  before  the  5th  of  March,  the  sum  of 
15,000,000  of  livres  Tournois,  10,000,000  of  which  to  be 
pmd  in  specie,  and  five  in  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
articles,  out  of  the  sum  of  about  16,000,000,  still  remain* 
fng  due  on  ,lhe  ^h  article  of  the  armistice,  signed  at 
Bologna  on  the  S  1st  of  June  last,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
army  800  cavalry  horses,  with  their  hamassing,  800  draft 
horses,  besides  oxen,  buffitloes,  and  other  produce  of  the 
territory  of  the  church.  Independently  of  those  sums, 
the  Pope,  by  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty,  engaged  to 
pay  to  the  Republic  in  money,  diamonds,  or  other  valua- 
bles, the  sum  of  15,000^000  livres  Tournois,  10,000,000  of 
which  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March,  and  5,000,000 
in  that  of  April  following.  The  8th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  armisticije,  concerning  the  manuscripts  and  objects  of 
the  arts,  was  to  receive  complete  execution  with  all  pos« 
aible  promptitude :  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  army 
should  evacuate  Umbria,  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  the 
"whole  of  territory  which  this  treaty  had  left  to  the  Pope, 
as  soon  as  the  articles  relating  to  the  payments  should  be 
executed  and  accomplished.    His  Holiness  consented  to 
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disavow,  \>y  his  minister  at  Paris,  the  assassination  of 
Basseville,  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  to  pay,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  government,  the  sum  of  300,000 
livres,  to  be  divided  among  those  who  suffered  by  that 
deed :  he  also  engaged  to  set  at  liberty  all  those  in  a  state 
of  detention  on  account  of  their  political  opinions.  The 
General  in  Chief  was  to  permit  such  of  his  Holiness 
troops  as  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  return  home,  imm^ 
diately  on  the  fatiGcation  of  the  treaty;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  those  sundry  other  articles  of  minor  consi- 
deration, were,  without  exception,  to  be  obligatory  for 
ever  on  his  Holiness  and  his  successors. 

Buonaparte  seems  to  have  been  already  so  much  of  a 
sovereign,  as  to  have  understood  the  supreme  art  of 
pieddlingy  or  as  some  persons  would  say,  of  Ugislatingj  or, 
as  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  said,  ofintcrffruig^ 
where  his  interference  was  not  asked.  The  Htile  republic 
of  Santa-Marino  had  afforded  the  General  no  pretence 
to  quarrel  witQ  it;  yet  it  did  not  escape  his  notice,  but 
he  chose  to  attack  it,  by  a  shower  of  favours,  instead  of 
the  power  of  his  arms.  Under  colour  of  removing  any 
uneasiness  tbat  this  free  state  might  suffer  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  French  army,  he  sent  a  deputy  to  its  go- 
vernment, with  an  offer  of  his  protection.  Citizen 
IVIonge  was  introduced  to  the  Two  Captain  Regents  of 
that  Republic,  and  informed  them  of  the  object  of  his 
mission,  in  a  speech  of  the  following  purport: 

"  Liberty,"  said  he,  "  which,  in  the  fair  days  of  Atheni^ 
and  of  Thebes,  transformed  the  Greeks  into  a  people  of 
heroes, — which  in  the  time  of  the  republic^  made  the 
Romans  perform  wondefs, — which,  during  the  short 
interval  it  diffused  its  influence  over  some  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  revived  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  and  gave  a  lustre 
to  Florence;  liberty,  while  nearly  banished  from  Europe^ 
existed  in  St.  Marino ;  where,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  especially  by  their  virtues,  the  people  have 
|>resfsrved .this  precious  deposit^  notwithstanding  so  many 
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•  y-evolutionSy  and  defended  its  asylum  during  so  long  a  scriet 
of  years.  Aftier  a  century  of  knowledge,  the  French  peo* 
pie,  blushing  at  their  own  slavery,  have  made  an  effort, 
and  are  free.  All  Europe,  blinded  as  to  their  proper  in*- 
terestSy  coalesced ^nd  armed  against  the  French  Republic ; 
and,  what  afBicted  her  most,  a  portion  of  herself  kindled 
.|:ivil  war,  and  compelled  her  to  have  recourse  to  mea- 
jures,  of  which  she  must  feel  the  unfortunate  consequeib- 
ceis.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest,  without  expe« 
jrience,  arms^  or  chiefs,  she  hastened  to  the  frontiersi  and, 

-making  head  in  every  direction,  was  soon  everywhere 
triumpliant.  Of  her  numerous  eaemi/es  the  wisest  with- 
.drew  from  the  coalition;  others,  yieKliug  to  her  victori- 
ous arms,  obtained  successively  ttie  peace  they  implored,* 
)a  fine,  three  only  now  remained,  but  they  were  impassi^ 
jDQed,  and  listened  to  no  counsel,  except  that  of  pride, 
jealousy,  and  hatred.     One  of  the  French  armies,  on  ea- 

• 

tering  Italy,  had  destroyed,  in  succession,  four  Austrian 
"Tirmiest  bringing  in  its  train  liberty  to  these  delightful 
j::Quntries,  and,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  men  he  ad- 
ilressed,  covering  itself  with  immortal  glory.  The  French 
Hepublic,  afflicted  on  amount  of  the  blood  she  sheds,  offers 
^ea;ce,  when  she  might  dictate  laws  f — *Here  the  orator 
paused,  as  if  he  thought  this  pompous  display  of  irresisti- 
Jale  power,  would  not  have  sufficient  weight  without  a 
.pointed  interrogatory.  *'  Would  you  believe  it,  Citis&ens," 
continued  he,  *^  everywhere  her  propositions  have  been 
rejected  with  haughtiness,  or  eluded  with  cunning!  the 
^my  of  Italy,  thus  constrained  to  conquer  peace,  is  oblig* 
cd,  in  pursuit  of  one  of  its  enemies,  to  pass  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  territory.  I  come,  on  thcTpart  of  General  Buo- 
^apart^,  and  in  the  pamje  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
ftfsure,  the  ancient  republic  of  St.  Marino,  of  peace  and 
inviolable  friendship^  Citizens  Regents !  the  political 
.fconstitution  of  tbe  surrounding  nations,  may  experience 
l^hanges :  if  any  portion  ofyourfroniieu  was  dispuicdf  or 
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ff  any  part  of  the  neighbouring  states,  although  no*,  ^ 
tested,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  you,  1  am  charged  uy 
the  General  in  Chief,  to  request  you  to  make  it  known  to 
him.  The  French  Republic  is  eager  to  give  you  proofs 
of  the  sinceritif  of  her  friendship,  and  I  felicitate  mysdf 
on  being  the  organ  of  a  missipn,  the  object  of  which  moilt 
be  acceptable  to  the  two  Republics,  and  which  procures 
to  me  the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  the  veneration 
you  inspire  in  all  the  friends  of  .liberty  •'' 

This  free  Republic  had  maintained  its  liberty  eTeir 
since  its  first  foundation  in  the  5th  centufy.  The  num- 
bers of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  5,000.  but  the 
smallness  of  its  revenue  was  compensated  by  the  simpli« 
city  of  its  government,  and  its  power  had  been  sufficient 
to  preserve  its  existence,  without  the  aid  of  allies.  By 
virtue  and  independence,  this  '*  feeble  folk,"  had  over^ 
oome  all  the  intrigues  and  all  the  authority,  which  Cardi-? 
nal  Alberoni  had  excited  against  them ;  and  there  was, 
at  the  present  time,  no  power  thai  had  either  the  means 
or  the  inclination  to  interrupt  their  tranquillity ;  the  so^ 
licitude  of  the  great  General,  therefore,  could  only  be 
traced  to  that  all-corrupling  principle,  by  which  the  be- 
stowers  of  favours,  and  the  givers  of  charity,  are  gene-^ 
rally  influenced,  when,  under  the  mask  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  they  treacherously  rob  the  weak  of  that  in- 
dependence, which  open  violence  would  be  wholly  uni^ 
ble  to  obtain. 

The  adventurous  candidate  for  a  diadem  and  an  empire 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  whoever  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  grace,  has  no  longer  occasion  for  his  owil 
virtue,  and  that  whosoever  can  be  brought  to  rely  upon 
another  will  soonbe  rendered  incapable  of  serving  himw 
self:  it  was  in  thi^  point  of  view,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
Regents;  but  the  very  proposition  had  a  corrupting 
tendency,  for  it  was  not  possible,  that  such  a  diminutive 
state  could  speak  its  real  sentiments^  surrounded^  as  it  was 
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by  large  armies :  it  was  obliged  to  temporise,  and  to  en-t 
deavour,  by  flattering  the  great  Man,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  keep  his  kindness  to  himself,  and  let  them  alone. 

In  aiiswer  to  the  Citizen  Monge,  the  representatives  o£ 
the  republic  of  St.  Marino  stated,  that  they  still  regarded 
aft  a  dream  the  moment  in  which  they  had  seen  him  arrive^ 
cloathed  with  the  character  of  deputy :  it  was  the  first 
time,  that,  distinguished  from  the  croud  of  vile  slaves, 
they  had  received  an  honour,  which  his  great  nation  alone 
Gonld.  bestow.  They  presented  him  the  answer  of  the 
Coupcil-General,  to  the  invaluableletter  he  bad  brought, 
aad  ob^rved,  that  if  he  himself  had  been  present  at  its 
reception,  he  would  have  witnessed  the  satisfaction  it 
produced.  ^*  Deign,''  said  they,  '^  to  be  the  interpreter 
pf  our  gratitude,  and  the  sentiments  of  regard  we  enter* 
tain  for  the  General  in  Chief,  and  the  great  nation  he 
represents.  Intercede,  also,  for  the  favours  we  have  to 
Ask  of  him,  one  of  which  is  indispensably  to  our  exist* 
ence.  The  issue  of  this  affair  must  be  fortunate,  if  you 
support  our  request  with  your  credit :  may  this  be  the 
commencement  of  relations  we  desire  to  maintain  with 
you,  and  be  persuaded  that  our  esteem  for  you  equals  our 
■{gratitude." 

The  answer  of  the  Republic  assured  Monge,  that  they 
would  insert,  in  the  number  of  the  epochs,  the  most  glo- 
rious in  the  calender  of  their  liberty,  the  d^y  of  his  missi- 
on to  their  Republic.  France  knew  not  only  how  to  van* 
^idi  her  enemies  by  force  qfama,  but  also  to  astonish  her 
Jriends  by  her  generosity,  Happy,  in  being  able  to  reckon 
themselves  among  the  models,  which  excited  the  noble 
emulation  of  Frenchmen,  and  more  happy  still  in  being 
/onnd  worthy  of  their  friendship,  of  wiiich  he  had  given 
them  so  eminent  a  proof,  they  could  /not  view,  without 
the  most  lively  interest,  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic 
restoring,  in  Italy  the  fair  days  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Fepublics.:  Love  of  their  own  freedom  made  them  feel 
llie  yalue  of  the  magnanimoius  efforts  of  a  great  nation. 
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that  wished  to  recover  its  liberty.    The  French  EnVoy 
knew,  that  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  innate  senti* 
ment  of  their  liberty,  were  the^ole  inheritance  transmit: 
ted  them  by  their  fathers:  this  inheritance  they  had  pre- 
served inviolate  in  the  midst  of  the  political  shocks  occa^ 
stoned  by  the  revolution  of  many  nges,  and  neither  am- 
hition  nor  hatred  had  been  able  to  destroy  it.    ^'  Retorn, 
therefore/'  continued  they,  to  the  Hero  who  sentyoa: 
bear  to  him  the  free  homage,  noi  only  of  that  admiradota, 
which  we  participate,  in  common  with  the  unrverse,  hat 
also  of  our  gratitude.     Tell  himy  that  the  Republic  cfSi. 
Marino^  content  with  her  medioeriit/,  is  afraid  to  etecepl 
the  generom  offer  he  has  made  of  aggrandizing  her  terriio- 
rythe  consequence  of  which  might  compromise  her  liberty  As 
to  yourself,  illustrious  Envoy !  we  esteem  ourselves  so 
much  the  more  happy,  at  this  moment  in  having  yon 
amongst  us,  as  you  unite  the  talents  of  the  scholar  with 
the  civic  virtues.  The  object  of  your  mission,  the  manner 
you  fulfil  it,  and  the  name  of  him  who  has  sent  you,  will 
prove  a  lasting  monument  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy,  and  ever  revive  in  our  breasts  those 
sentiments  of  gratitude  we  at  present  experience.** 

This  incident  in  the  General's  history,  is  far  from  trifl« 
ing,  as  it  tends  to  develope  his  character  at  a  time  when 
it  was  little  understood.  NotwithstCinding  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  with  which  these  independent  people  had  re^ 
fused  his  offers,  on  his  return  from  Tolentino,  Buona- 
parte presented  their  State  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  and  directed  a  sup* 
ply  of  corn,  of  which  the  inhabitants  wished  to  make  a 
purchase,  to  be  delivered  to  them  gratuitously. 

UpoA  the  first  of  these  presents,  it  is  very  natural  to 
remark,  that  the  General  had  upwards  of  1,000  cannon 
that  he  had  no  kind  of  occasion  for,  and  that  the  State 
of  Santa  Marino  had  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
without  feeling  the  want  of  them  :  it  was  an  empty  gift 
of  the  same  stamp,  as  the  trafhcking  donations  of  some 
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irich  QM^,  who  bestow  cbari^^  not  for  the  purpose  of  coil^ 
ferriog  benefits,  but  of  giuniog  applause ;  it  was  worth* 
less  tp  him  who  gave-it,  and  useless  to  tho&e  who  recelTed 
it  Not  so  the  other  part  of  the  conqueror's  generosity •«* 
A  tapply  of  corn  was  a.  real  ud  substantial  gopd,  which 
the  pec^k  had. an  immediate  occasion  for,  but  their 
vUh.i^as  to  buff  it,  and  they  could  better  afford  to  have 
paid  for  it,  than  the  people  whom  he  had  pillaged  could 
affard  to  part  with  it  without  money.  Why  then  woidd 
the  Gflneral  sacrifice  his  justice  to  his  generosity,  unless 
Ua  Tiews  were  like  the  old  court  of  Egypt,  which  invited 
the  sons  of  Jacob  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  their  granaries, 
«iid^  wrhen  it  had  brought  them  into  its  debt,  held  then^ 
£m  Ixmdmen  and  bondwomen,  and  refused  to  let  them  call 
any  thing  their  own  ?  Buonaparte  would,  however,  be 
generous;  yet  the  people  of  Marino  ate  his  **  DaiiUieM 
mUk  Tthietanceyfor  they  regarded  them  a$  deceitful  ftuat/^ 

The  General  gained  much  eclat,  about  this  time,  from 
the  literary  world,  by  the  means  that  be  took  to  compli* 
mrat  the  egotism,  and  flatter  the  vanity  of  learned  men : 
the  village  of  Pietola,  is  the  ancient  spot  of  Andes,  where 
Virgil  was  bom,  and  the  surrounding  fields  were  formerly 
fiart  of  the  liberalities  of  Augustus :  they  had  probably 
•ttffsred  as  much  during  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Mantust 
as  in  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate;  but,  happily  for  their 
inhabitants,  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  was  no  less  defiroui 
of  fiime  than  Augustus:  Virgil  was  in  his  recollection: 
and  Buonaparte  gave  orders,  that  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  Mantuan  Bard,  the  Prince  of  Latin  poets,  should 
be  particulatly  distinguished,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
afionld  be  indemnified  for  all  the  losses  they  had'^us* 
tained  by  the  war. 


THE   END    OF   CHAP.    XVK 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

>•  .     ■  • 

Advatuemef^  of  Buonaparte4  Familif^^ne  Jf^hUke 
mppoimied  to  cnmtmmd  the  Jmtrian  Jrmy  ijf  half*. 
'Hoche  tommands  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  MeMtu- 
Varioue  Operaiions  of  the  Jrm€8....The  Rftnch  eromtk 
Piava....Engageme«t  at  Cadort..>.Pasuige  of  the  TagjA' 
■^imemto,,.. General  KellermaH  joins  BuonapartA.-^^!^ 
French  tahe  Palma-novay  and  vast  Quantities  of  ■Phrmi' 
SioHs....Graditca  tahen.... Engagement  at  Casasola,,^Gonta 
dahtn^  with  the  Magazines  of  Stores  and  Provision**  ••»Bth 
fgageenentat  Pwfero,... Trieste  taken....JEMgag€mentat  Tank 
,*k.  Hardships  to  which  the  Armies  were  exposed. 
'^^__  * 

Tf  HJLST  our  Hero  was  thus  taking  advantage  Qf  qr* 
^cumstaoces  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  the  other 
Jhrauches  of  his  famil  j  seem  to  have  been  equally  diligent* 
Uis  brothers^  Joseph  and  Lucien,  availed  thenuelvea  of 
ihe  credit  that  hia  successes  attached  to  their  aame^  ao^ 
with  very  little  either  of  talents  or  property,  contrivecl  t^ 
obtain  seats  in  the  Legislative  Body.  Louis,  his  thud 
i>rother,  received  an  appointment  as  a  LieuteBaxit<^Coloiiiel 
in  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  Jerome,  though  a  mere  school* 
Jl>oy,  we  have  already  seen  presented  to  the  chief  magisr 
trates  and  people  of  France.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  virti|e» 
but  policy,  that  induced  the  General  to  appropriate* 
|Mirt  of  his  immense  riches  towards  raising  his  mother 
And  sisterS)  also  from  the  mediocrity  of  their  former  stal- 
lion ;  yel,  as  it  would  have  been  sordid  and  vicious  to 
have  acted  otherwise,  he  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  tlie  nega^ 
tive  merit  of  not  having  neglected  a  duty  in  this  in- 
stance :  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  owes  much  of 
his  success  to  the  wise  and  judicious  arrangements  of 
Madame  Buonaparte,  who  kept  his  mind  wholly  freed 
ficom  dome:itic  or  family  disappointmejits.  y 


r  The  war  continued  in  Italy^  with  litlite-  intcnBiaMOft»« 
during  the  the  winter.  The  total  anoibilatioa  of  AWuiaiV 
army  rendering  it  necessary  to  form  another^  for  the  paiHi 
pOise  of  covering  the  hereditary  slates,  the  courl  of  yieaiift^ 
tlioaght  proper  to  gite  the  command  of  tbia  new.araiy  to* 
the'-Archduke»  His  late  good  fortune  on  the.RtttM»,l»Hi 
tlift' attachment  of  the  Austrian  soldiery  to  his  RciyalHigll^i' 
neftSy  excited  .the  most  sanguine  expecUitions'  of  sucotM;; 
T-tnit  his  laurels  withered  in  presence  of  the  formidable- 
^«WViw)be  had  to  encounter.  The  inclemency  of  thii 
WfQfitbv»<«nd'  the  fatigue  the  troops  had  undergone,  SHSrr 
peoilad  farther 'operations  on  the  Rhine;  preparatiottK 
irere  made  for  opening  the  campaign  with  decisive  effeet^ 
and^ibese  were  hastened,  in  order  to  second  the  invasion 
of  Gt^lrmany,  which  Buonapart6  meditated  from  the^hor- 
thera  frontier  of  Italy.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Ifeuse  was  reinforced^  and  entrusted  to  the  comnund  o£ 
Gteeral  Hoche,  while  Moreau  retained  that  of  the  army 
^  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  No  sooner  had  Hoche  assunu 
ed  hii  comimand,  than  he  displayed  the  characteristio 
firomeH  of  his  mind,  by  an  act  of  justice  and  wholesoBM 
•eMHty:  he  cashiered  a  great  number  of  ofireers,  and 
ditmissed,  or  nrrested,  about  100  commissaries,  for  extor* 
tion,  and  diliqpidations  of  various  kinds.  In  Italy  thm 
greatest  .efforts  were>  made  to  furnish  the  Archduke  with 
a  ppissant  army,  and  hostilities  had  commenced  before 
Buonaparte  made  peace  with  the  Pope,  The  division  of 
tl|e  Tyrol  had  engaged  the  Imperialists  on  the  5tii  of  Fe« 
bmitfy,  and-  driven  them  from  a  post  betweefti  Saveio 
^i|d.Besotto ;  and,  on  the  6th,  General  Murat  had  eaivied 
the  post  of  Dernnbano^  on  the  right  of  the  Adige.  w 
jSoque  fsw  other  akirmi«hes  between  tin  hostile  anniei 
^ere  a  prelude  ta  n^ore  seiiaas  contests.  €reneral  Ouieox 
iretook  the  post  of  Treviso>oq  the  £2nd.of  February,  and 
Genfeitd  Waither,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guisrd, 
luunng  encountered  the  Imperii^lists  in  front  of  Lovadina^ 
^cove  theoa  back,  and  pursued  them  to  their  eBtrencli>- 
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moats  on  the  PisTa.  Od  the  23rd  General  Mtitat  inarf*. 
bimtelf  master  of  the  enemy's  entrenchmenis  at  Foy,and 
ftfcerwards  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Tyrolese  chasseurs,  60  of 
irhom  he  killed.  General  Beiiard,  commanding  the  right  of 
OeneralJouhert's  di  vision,  was  attacked  at  Bidole,  but  he 
<$onfpletdy  defSeated  the  Austrian  corps.  On  the  find  of 
ltarch»  agreeable  to  the  orders  and  instroctions  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  General  Joubert,  to  attack  the 
enemy  the  moment  they  should  attempt  to  establish 
jthemselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Levis^  General  BelianL 
attacked  an  Austrian  detachment,  posted  at  Mooted 
SaTare,  while  General  Mnrat  carried  their  advanced  posCiy 
and  took  ^out  100  prisoners.  *- 

Since  the  battle  of  Rivoli  the  army  of  Italy  occafHcd- 
the  banks  of  the  Piava  and  the  Lavisio,  while  the  Impe- 
rial army,  under  Prince  Charles/  occupied  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Piara,  having  its  centre  posted  behind  the 
CordeTole,  and  its  right  supported  by  the  Adige,  od  the 
xside  of  Salurn.    On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  diviuon 
of  General  Massena  proceeded  to  Feltri ;  and  the  Aostri* 
ans,  on  his  approach,  evacuated  the  line  of  Cordevoki 
and  marched   to  Bellum.    General  Serrurier's  division 
advanced  to  Asolo  on  the  12th,  at  day-break,  it  crossed 
the  Piava,  opposite  the  village  of  Vidor,  and,  having 
worsted  an  Austrian  corps  that  attempted  to  oppose  its 
passage,  advanced  rapidly  to  St.  Salvador;  but  ibe  ene- 
my, having  received  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  evacuated  their 
camp  of  La  Campana.    General  Guieux  passed  the  Piava 
At  Ospodaletto,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Conegliaao. 
The  French  cavalry,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  encountered 
several  times  that  of  the  enemy,  and  had  always  the  ad* 
vantage.    General  Guieux,  having  arrived  with  his  divi« 
fiion  at  Sacile,  on  the  ISth,  fell  on  their  rear  guard,  and 
took  100  prisoners.    Meanwhile,  General  Massena's  divi- 
sion, having  reached  Bellum,  parsned  the  Imperialiats, 
who  ha4  retreated  towards  Cadore^  and,  surroi 
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4iietr  rear  gntadf  took  700  prisonen,  among  whom  were 
100  boflsars,  a  colonel^  and  General  Lusignau,  who  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  army,  which  General  haying 
-diagraced  himself  by  his  conddct  towards  the  Frendl 
#ick  at  Brescia,  Buonaparte  gt^ve  orders  to  condoct  him 
to  France,  without  the  liberty  of  being  exchanged. . 
'  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Guienx's  division 
9Ktt  out  from  Pordenone,  that  of  Bernadotte  left  Sacile, 
and  thai  of  Serrurier  proceeded  from  Pasiano,  all  direct^ 
iiigtheir march  to  Valvasone.     General  Guleux's  di^isioD 
pasiod  beyond  Valvasone,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ta^amento  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day.    The  Austriim 
•rmy  was  entrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river> 
the  passage  of  which,  it  seemed  determined  to  dispnte. 
Ber&adotte's  division  having  arrived  at  noon,  Buonaparte 
imnediately  gave  orders  to  Greneral  Guieux  to  proceed 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  cross  the  river  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  under  the  protection  of  IS  pieces 
of  artiNery,  General  Bernadotte  being  directed  to  cross 
it  at  the  same  time  on  the  right.     Both  divisions,  having 
Ibimed  their  battalions  of  grenadiers,  ranged  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  each  with  a  demi-brigade  of  light  in« 
lisDtfy  in  their  front,  supported  by  two  battalions  of  gre- 
Badiers,  and  flanked  by -the  cavalry,  the  light  infantry 
vmnoenvering  as  riflemen.    General  Dammartin  on  the 
lefit;^  and  General  Lespinasse  on  the  right,  made  their  ar- 
tillery advance,  when  a  brisk  cannonade  commenced; 
upon  which  Baonapart6  gave  orders  for  every  demi- 
brigade  to  file  olBT.in  close  column  on  the  wings  of  their 
-  ftnd,  1st,  and  drd  battalions.    'General  Duphot,  at  the 
head  of  the  d7th  light  infantry,  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  and  presently  gained  the  opposite  bank,  being  sup- 
ported by  General  Bon,  with  the  grenadiers  of  Guienx's 
division.    General  Murat  made  the  same  movement  on 
the  right,  aiid  was  tn  like  manner  suported  by  the  grena- 
diara  of  Bemadotte's  division.    The  whole  line  put  itself 
in  motion;  each  demt-bngade  f n  <tf cAoioTi s,  with  squadrons 
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of  cavalry  placed  at  intervolf  in  the  rear.  The  Imperial « 
tHY$ixj  attempted  several  times  to  charge  the  French 
inimntrjy  hot  without  succeu :  the  river  was  croased,  and 
the  enemj  routed  in  every  direction.  As  they  attempted, 
to  outline  the  right  of  the  French  with  their  cavahry^  aftdi 
the  left  with  their  iufantry^  General  Dugua,  and  AdjutiUit* 
General  Kellerman  were  detached,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  reserve,  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry,  under 
Adjutant-General  Mireur;  and  having  worsted  the  Aiis- 
triaa  cavalry,  took  prisoner  the  General  who  commanded 
them.  General  Guienz  ordered  the  village  of  Giradiaafi; 
to  be  attacked,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  after  hav*- 
ing  completely  defeated  the  enemy,  and  very  nearly  cap**., 
tured  Prince  Charles.  General  Serrurie^^  division,,  as  it 
arrived,  passed  the  river,  and  ranged  in  order. of  batlk^ 
to  serve  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  In  this  affair,  the  Frencli 
took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  one  general,  several  superior 
officers,  and  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners..  The  quick* 
ness  with  which  they  formed  and  manceuvered,  and  the 
superiority  of  their  artillery,  so  intimidated  the  hostile 
army,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  make  a  stand,  and 
only  strove  to  Scive  itself  by  flight. 

The  foresight  of  the  Directory  had  seconded  every  mea* 
sure  calculated  to  render  certain  the  snccess  of  Buona* 
parte,  and  procure  a  glorious  peace  to  the  Republic* 
Entire  divisions  had  been  drawn  from  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  and  sent  to  Italy :  proceeding  from  the  banks  of 
this  river,  they  traversed  part  of  the  Republic,  and  sur- 
mounted*  in  the  most  rigorous  season,  the  barrier  of  the 
Alps,  till  then,  deemed  impervious,  but  of  which  General- 
Kellerman,  by  dintof  labour  and  vigilance,and  struggling 
against  climate,  the  elements,  and  the  seasons,  had  suo^ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  the  free  passage.  This  march,  the 
ionsrest  and  the  most  difficult  ever  effected  on  the  conti- 
nent  by  an  armed  corps,  during  the  winter  season,  with-* 
out  experiencing  any  delay,  and  without  being  suspected^ 
or,  perhaps,  believed  by  the  eneaiy,  enabled  them  to  con 
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'tend  in  CS«ririthiiiy  with  die  men  they  had  to  often  defeated 
4on  the  odher  side  of  the  fihine^  Tiiese  reinforceoieDtt 
Having  fornied  a  jaoction  with  the  army  of  Itaiy,  BuoiMk 
piirte,  who  wa^  goppoaed  to  be  stiU  before  Rome,  craMed 
the  Trajamento,  and  shewed  his  troops,  from  the  sninmit 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  (a  barrier  which  no  modem  nation  had 
hitherto  passed,)  the  ^basins  of  the.Adriatic,  and  of  the 
.Danube,  in  the  midst  of  which  last,  Vienna  seemed  to 
point  out  to  them  the  termination,  or  the  object  of  their 
exploits.  Scarcely  had  the  campaign  commenced,  and 
scarcely,  in  climates  more  favourable,  would  they  have 
thought  of  opening  it,  when  Buonaparte  already  menaced 
the  heart  of  the  states  of  Austria  :  nature  was  still  dormant 
in  these  black  regions,  now  become  the  theatre  of  war, 
when  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Carinthia,  wei^ 
scakd*  Prince  Charles  was  compelled  to  a  continued 
and  precipitate  retreat,  very  different  from  that  which 
bad  immortalized  General  Moreau,  who  led  back  hi» 
aitny,  pursued  indeed,  but  always  victorious,  from  the 
tMUiks  of  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

On  the  16th,  the  division  of  General  Bernadotte  defiled 
hj  Palma*nova,  and  took  a  position  on  the  Torre :  the 
4}i vision  of  General  Serrurier  also  took  post  oh  the  right, 
and  that  of  General  Guieux  on  the  left,  the  Citizen  La- 
•aiie  being  dispatched  with  the  24th  regiment  of  chas* 
eeurs  to  Udina.  Tlie  Imperialists,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  evacuated  Palma-nova,  where  the  latter  cap-' 
<ured,  30/XX)  rations  of  bread,  and  a  million  of  quintals 
of -flour :  it  was  only  ten  days  since  Prince  Charles  had 
seized  on  this  place,  which  belonged  to  the  Venetians : 
his  iptention  was  to  occupy  it  as  a  military  post,  but  he 
had  not  time  to  establish  himself  there.  Genei'al  Mas* 
aeoA,  proceeding  by  St.  Daniel,  Asopa,  and  Gemona, 
pushed  his  advanced  guard  into  the  defiles.  On  the 
19tb,  Geperal  Bernadotte  blockaded  Gradisca,  while  Ge-- 
neral  Semirjer  advanced  opposite  San-Pietro,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  Lisonzo,  un'tbe^  other  side  of 
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which  the  Imperialists  had  several  pieces  of  cuinoAf  and 
tome  battalioDs,  for  defending  the  passage.  BoonaparlS 
ordered  various  manceavres  to  be  made,  with  an  intent  to 
alarm  the  enemy,  after  which  the  passage  was  efiected 
wilhoat  opposition. 

General  Serrurier  proceeded  to  Gradisca,  filing  along 
the  highest  peaks  that  command  the  town.    To  make  a 
diyersion,  and  prevent  the  Imperialists  from  disoovcriog' 
this  manceavre.  General  Bemadotte  made  the  riflemen 
attack    their  entrenchments;   but  the  French  soldiers, 
impelled  by  their  natural  ardour,  advanced  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  the  walls  of  Gradisca,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived  by  a   very  heavy  discharge  of  musquetry  and 
grape-shot.    General  Serrurier  in  the  mean  time  having 
gained  the  heights  commanding  Gradisca,  rendered  every 
means  of  retreat  impossible  to  the.gairison,  who  were 
equally  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  defence. 
General  Bernadotte  summoned  the  Austrian  commandant 
to  surrender  in  ten  minutes,  threatening»;in  case  of  refu- 
sal, to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.     He  observed  in 
his  letter,  that  the  Governor  had  defended  the  town  like 
a  brave  man,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  military  men 
by  his  conduct;  but  any  further  obstinacy  would  be 
criminal  and  dangerous,  and  the  principles  of  philan- 
thropy, which  ought  to  animate  a  soldier,  imposed  on  him 
the  obligation  of  sparing  the  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood;   and  concluded,  with   informing  him,  that   the 
scaling  ladders  were  prepared,  and  the  grenadiers  and 
chasseurs  demanding  loudly  the  assault.^  The  Governor 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  th^^ 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  signing  it,  the  garrison 
shoyld  march  out  by  the  gate  "Mucama  with  all  th^ 
honours  of  war,  the  officers  retaining  their  swords,  and 
liberty  granted  them  of  returnmg  home,  on  condition  of 
not  serving  until  exchanged.    Ttiree  thousand  prisoners^  * 
the  flower  of  the  army  of  Prince  Charles,  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  eight  standards,  were  the  fruits  of  tbis^ 
operation. 
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The  divisioA  of  General  Massena  having  cArried  the 
Ibrit  of  La  Chuisa,  encountered  a  body  of  the  Imperialists, 
who  attempted  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Casasola.  His  light  troops  drove  back  those  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  grenadiers  of  the  S^nd 
and  7dth  demi-brigades,  in  close  column,  forced  the 
bridge,  and,  having  beaten  the  Imperialists,  notwithstand^- 
idg  their  entrenchments  and  chevauxf^de-frise,  pursued 
tfaein  as  far  as  Ponteba,  taking  prisoners  600  men  of  the 
'  regiments  lately  brought  from  the  Rhine.  All  the  maga>" 
zines,  which  the  Austrians  had  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  capture  of  Gradisca  procured  advantages,  of  which 
the  French  General  hastened  to  profit,  and  he  addressed 
iu  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Gori^y  with  an  intent  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  ex- 
p^ition  he  meditated  across  their  territory. 

On,  the  21st  of  March  the  French  entered  Goritz,  the 
Austrian  army  having  retreated  with  so  much  prefcipita- 
tion,  that  they  abandoned  four  hospitals,  containing  1,500 
sick,  and  all  their  magazines  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  which  were  accordingly  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French.  In  these  magazines  were- 680  casks  of  flour, 
each  weighing  ftiree  quintals,  making  in  all  2,040  quintals, 
.  I)e8ides  what  was  funished  to  the  division  of  Bernadotte. 
On  the  same  day  this  division  reached  Camiza;  its  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  the  Austrian  rear-guard  encountered 
at  Caminia,  on  which  occasion  the  19th  regiment  of 
chasseurs,  charged  the  enemy  with  impetuosity,  and  took 
prisoners  50  hussars,  with  their  horses.  General  Massena^ 
on  his  side,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Ponteba. 

General  Guieux,  with  his  division,  preceded,  on  the 
•5Z2nd,  from  Cividale  to  Caporetto,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  Imperialists,  entrenched  at  Pufcro,  took  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  100  prisoners,  pursuing  the  rest  into  the 
defiles  of  Caporetto,  as  far  as  the  Austrian   La  Chipse, 
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leaving  the 'field  of  battle  covered  with  their  dead.  Meao- 
time,  General  M asseua  approached  Tarvis  with  his  diyi^ 
sion;  Buonaparte  had, -therefore/  reason  to  bopet  4ist 
the  2,000  men,  whom  General  Guieux  had  pushed  befart 
him,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  division  of  Mass^cvi^ 
The  G^eral  of  division,  Dugua,  entered  Trieste  on  tbf 
night  of  the  23rd.  The  Freqch  likewise  took  pdasettiw 
of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Ydria;  where  they  foum)  9dbr 
stance  prepared  for  2,000,000,  and  carried  it  o^  in  wag^ 
gons. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  column  of  the 
army  of  Prince  Chai'les,  was  hemmed  in  between  the 
division  of  Gieneral  Massena,  wViq  was  at  Tarvis,  and  that 
of  General  Guieux,  who,  on  arriving  at  Capor^tto,  push- 
ed this  column  before  him  into  the  defiles.  General 
Massena,  on  his  arrival  at  Tarvis^  was  attacked  by  an  Au- 
strian division  from  Clagenfurth,  which  had  come  to  tl\f 
assistance  of  the  division  that  was  surrounded ;  but^  after 
a  conflict  extremely  obstinate,  he  put  them  to  the  rout, 
taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  ^mong  whom  were 
three  generals:  the  Emperor's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ar^* 
lived  from  the  Rhine,  suffered  mo§t  severely.  Mean? 
while,  General  Guieux  drove  the  column,  which  he  had 
defeated  at  Pufero,  as  far  as  Austrian  La  Chinse,  a  post 
extremely  well  entrenched,  but  which  was  carried  by 
assault,  after  a  very  obstinate  engagement.  General 
Kables,  in  person,  defended  La  Chinse,  with  500  grena- 
diers. By  the  laws  of  war  these  500  men  ought  to  hav9 
been  put  to  the  sword,  but  this  barbarous  right  has  aU 
ways  been  disclaimed,  and  never  exerqised,  by  the  French 
army.  The  hostile  column,  on  finding  La  Chinse  taken, 
hastened  its  march,  and  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Massena,  who,  after  a  slight  engagement, 
made  the  whole  of  them  prisoners:  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
400  waggons,  carrying  the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  5,000 
men,  and  four  generals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Tha  division  of  Massena  had  crossed  the  Italian  Alps,  * 
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and  now  occupied  the  defiles  of  the  Noric  Alps.  The 
Imperialists  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  entangle  in  the 
Noric  Alps  all  their  baggage,  and  part  of  their  army, 
which  were  of  course  taken.  The  battle  at  Tarvis  was 
ibught  above  the  douds,  on  a  height  which  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  Germany  and  Dalmatia :  in  several 
places  to  which  the  French  line  extended,  the  snpw  lay 
three  feet  deep;  and  the  cavalry,  charging  on  the  ice, 
an£ered.many  accidents. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Directory  write  Letters  of  Thanks  to  all  the  Generab 
tfthe  Army  of  Italy. ...Standards  sent  to  Paris....Engag(^ 
ment  at  Lavisy  Tramin,  and  Clauson.... Anecdote  of  Geiu* 
tal  Dumas.,..Buonaparte  issues  a  Proclamation  on  entering 
Carinthia..,.The  French  enter  Germany  by  Way  ofFencit 
....Engagements  at  Clagenfurth,  Insprucky  Neumarki 
Hundssmark.... Immense  Quantities  of  Stores  taken... >Suxh 
napartSs  Letter  to  the  Archduke.... The  Archduke*^  Reply 
....Consternation  at  Vienna....The  Progress  of  the  French 
-..Armistice  with  Austria....Previous  Operdtions  qfOene* 
tal  Hoche  on  the  Rhine. 

Such  a  continuity  of  brilliant  successes  entitled  the 
army  to  every  distinguishing  mark  of  approbation^  that 
the  Government  could  possibly  bestow;  accordingly  the 
Directory  wrote  particular  letters  of  thanks  to  each  of 
the  Generals,  in  which  they  pointed  out  the  especial 
service  which  his  division  had  rendered  to  its  couiftry; 
the  army  answered  these  eulogies  by  meriting  new  ones* 
General  Buonaparte  sent  to  Paris  24  standards,  1£  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  in 
the  late  actions,  and  12  from  the  forces  of  the  Pope  :  and 
the  Adjutant-General  Kellerman,  who  had  received  an 
honourable  wound  in  a  charge  of  cavalry,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Taglidmento,  was  appointed  to  carry  them.  Ge- 
neral Serrurier,  shortly  afterwards  followed  hina  with 
21  Austrian  and  Venetian  standards. 

The  French  column  dispatched  by  Buonaparte,  to  com- 
pel the  submission  of  the  Tyrol,  and  afterwards  join  him 
on  the  DrAve,  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  traversed,  as 
conquerors,  a  country,  which  Austria  had  always  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  her  empire.  The 
divisions  of  Generals  Joubert,  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  and 
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Delmad,  put  themselves  in  motion  on  the  SOth,  and  sur- 
rounded an  Austrian  corps  stationed  on  the  Lavis.  After 
a  most  obstinate  engagement,  the  French  took  4^000  pri- 
^oners;  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  standards,  and 
killed  nearly  2,000  men,  the  greater  part  of  whoni  were 
Tyrolean  chasseurs. 

'     Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  this  situation.     Upon  the  22nd  Gene- 
Tal  Jonbert,  with  the  three  divisions  under  his  command, 
proceeded  to  Salurn.     General  Vial  made  himself  master 
of  the  bridge  of  Newmark,  and  passed  the  river  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  retreating  to  Botzen.    The  firing 
commenced  with  great  warmth,  and  the  general  of  divi* 
*0ion,  Dumas,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  pushed  into 
the  village  of  Tramin,  taking  600  prisoners,  wi^h  two 
pieces  of  cannon.     In  consequence  of  thi^,  the  wrecks  of 
the  Austrian  column,  under  General'Laudon,  were  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Botzen,  and  obliged  to  wander  in 
the  mountains;   Joubert  entered  the  town  of  Botzen, 
and>  haying  detached  a  sufficient  force  to  follow  GeneraL 
Laudon,  marched  directlv  to  Claufen.    The  Imperialists, 
avaiUng  themselves  of  the  means  of  defence  which  the 
country  afforded,  had  made  the  dispositions :  the  attack 
was  warni  and  well  concerted,  and  the  issue  long  uncer- 
tain.   The  light  infantry  clambered  up  inaccessible  rocks  ; 
the  11th  and  3Srd  demi-brigades  of  infantry  of  the  line 
in  close  column,  commanded  by  General  Joubert,  in 
person,  surmounted  ev^ry  obstacle;  the  centre  of  the 
Imperialists  was  penetrated,  and  obliged  to  give  way, 
after  which  the  rout  became  general:    in  this  action, 
the  French  tpok  1,500  prisoners,     General  Joubert  ar- 
rived at  Brixen,  still  in  pursuit  pf  the  Austrians ;  while 
General  Dumas,  at  the  head  pf  the  cavalry,  killed  several 
of  their  dragoons  with  his  own  hand,  and  rceived  two 
slight  cuts  of  a  sabre,  his  aid-de-camp  being  at  the  same 
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time  dangerously  wounded.  This  general^  say  the  French, 
for  several  minutes,  ***"'gfy  chicked  tlw  progress  of  a 
squadron  of  the  tnemifs  horsCy  vpon  a  bridge  they  attempt^ 
id  to  passy  and  gave  time  to  his  troops  to  rejoin  himT*  At 
Brixeo,  Botisen,  and  diiferent  other  places,  the  French 
found  magazines  of  every  kind,  and,  amoog  other  arti- 
cles, 30,(X>0  quintals  of  flour:  through  the  whole  of  the 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and  Carqiola,  the  Imperialists  left  ber 
bind  them  their  hospitals* 

On  penetrating  into  Carinthia,.  Buonaparte  published 
a  proclamation  to  .the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  piir« 
/porting  that  the  French  array  did  not  ^nter  their  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  it,  or  to  effect  any  change 
in  their  religion,  manners,  or  customs:  they  were  the 
friends  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  brave.people 
of  Ge^nany.  The  Directory  had  sent  General  Clarke  ta 
Vienna,  as  plenipot(;ntiary,  to  commence  negociations  for 
peace;  but  the  Imperial  court  had  refused  to  hearken  tQ 
them,  and  had  declared,  that  it  did  not  acknowledge  the 
French  Rcpublici  General  Clarke  demanded  a  passport 
to  go  and  speak  to  the  Emperor  himself;  but  his  minis- 
ters dreaded  that  the  moderation  of  the  propositions, 
which  the  General  (Vas  charged  to  make,  would  influence 
hife  Majesty  to  conclude  a  peace.  **  Thus  these  ministers,**^ 
continued  the  General,  "  corrupted  by  English  gold,  b€^ 
trayed  Germany,  and  their  Prince,  and  acknowledged  no 
other  will,  than  that  of  the  perfidious  islanders/'  He 
knew,  he  said^  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  detest- 
ed as  much  as  the  French  nation,  both  the  English,  who 
were  the  only  gainers  byjthe  war,  and  the  Austrian  nynis- 
ter,  who  was  sold  to  them/*  Heiniiited  them  not  to  join 
in  a  contest,  repugnant  to  their  sentiments,  and  to  furnish 
what  provisions  the  French  army  might  require;  declar- 
ing tljat,  on  his  part,  he  would  protect  their  religion,  cus- 
toms, and  property,  and  not  exact  any  contribution.  The 
imposts,  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomcid  to' 
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p9iy  to  the  Emperor,  would  indemnify  them  for  the  inevii* 
t^ble  losses  iattending  the  march  of  the  French  army,  and 
£or  what  provisions  they  might  furjiish. 

Oa  the  23th  three  divisions  ot  the  army  had  cleared 
^lie  passages  leading  fi'om  the  Venetian   territory  into 
Cjrermanyy  and  encamped  at  Vi^ach,  on  the  banks  of  the 
X)rave.     General  Massena,  on  the  29th,  put  himself  in 
vriotion  with   his  division,  and  fell  in  with  the  Imperial 
army,  at  the  distance  of  a.  league  from  Clagenfurth,  when 
ttU  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Austriaiis  lo^it  two 
pieces.of  cannon,  and  200  prisoners.     The  same  evening 
^he  French  entered  Clagenftfrth,  the  capital  of  Higher 
aind' Lower   Carinthia,  while    Prince   Charles,   and    the 
"vrecks  of  hi^  army,  extremely  disheartened,  were  flying 
l»efore  them.    On  ihe  1st  of  April  the  French  advanced 
gnardi  were  between  St.  Veit  and  Freisach,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Bernadotte  reached  I,aubach,tHe  capital 
of  Carniola.     Buonaparte  sent  the  Polish  General,  Zajou- 
secky  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  j^avalry,  to  follpw   the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  and,  after*  gaining  Lienz,  effect  his 
junction  with  General  Joubert,  at  Brixen. 

Since  the  conunencement  of  this  campaign,  Prince 
Charles  had  lost  nearly  20,000  men  taken  prisoners,  and 
was  now  entirely  driven  from  tl'ke  Venetian  territories; 
from  the  Higher  a^d  Lower  Carniola,  Carinthia,  the 
district  of  Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyrolese,  Near 
Villach,  the  French  found  a  magazine  of  cast  iron, 
cartridges,  and  powder,  and  mines  of  lead,  sbeel,  iron, 
and  copper;  and,  near  Clagenfurth,  they  found  manu- 
factories of  arms  and  cloth. 

General  Joubert,  on 'the  28th  of  March,  attacked  the 
defite  of  luspruck:  the  battalions,  newly  arrived  from 
tibe  Rhine,  attempted  to  defend  it;  but,  after  a  short 
cannonade,  Joubert  decided  the  affair,  by  advancing  at 
the  head  'of  the  85th  demi-brigade,  in  close  column  by 
iMttalion;  when 'the  Iniperialists  were  driven  back,  leav* 
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log  100  killed,  600  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
all  their  baggage. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  division  of  General  Massena, 
forming  an  advanced  guard,  encountered  the  Imperialiata 
in  the  defiles  between  Freisach  and  Neumark :  their  rear 
guard  was  driven  from  all  the  positions  it  endeavoured  to 
dispute,  and  pursued  by  the  French  with  so  much  rapi* 
dity,  that  the  Archduke  was  obliged  to  bring  back  from 
his  principal  line  of  battle,  eight  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
the  same  who  had  taken  Kehl,  and  who  now  formed  the 
hope  of  the  Austrian  army.  The  ^nd  light  infantry,  who 
had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  since  their 
arrival  bj^  their  courage,  without  relaxing  their  movement 
a  single  instant,  threw  themselves  on  the  flanks  both  of 
right  and  left,  while  General  Massena,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  defile,  foriped  in  column  the  grenadiers  oflthe 
8th  and  32nd.  The  combat  was  between  the  flower  of 
the  Austrian  army  and  the  veteran  troops  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  most  furious  that  had  happened 
during  the  war.  The  Imperialists  occupied  a  grand  posi- 
tion, crowded  with  cannon :  but  it  only^  protracted  for  a 
short  time  the  defeat  of  their  rear  guard  :  their  grenadiers 
were  completely  routed,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered 
^vith  their  dead,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  prisoners. 
The  Austrians  defied,  during  the  night,  and  at  day-break 
the  French  entered  Neumark,  their  head  quarters  being 
advanc^ed  the  same  day  to  Freisach.  At  this  place  they 
found  4,000  quintals  of  flour,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
brandy  and  oats ;  they  found  about  the  same  quantity  of 
stores  at  Neumark. 

On  the  Srd  the  head  quarters  were  removed  to  Scheis- 
ling,  while  the  vanguard  encountered  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Imperialists  in  the  vicinity  of  Hundsmark,  where  the 
latter  wished  to  quarter  for  the  night :  the  2nd  light  in- 
fantry still  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  ;  and, 
after  an  hour's  fighting,  tlie  Austrian  rear  guard,  compM- 
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^d  of  four  regiments  from  the  Rhine,  was" again  put  to  thf 
rout,  leaving  (ioo  prisoners,  and  300' dead  on  the  field  of 
battle;  this  advanced  guard,  that  evening,  ate  the  breadf 
md  drank  ih^  brandy  prepared  for  the  Austrian  arfnyi 
the  loss  of  the  French  in  these  two  engagements  was  very 
trifling;  the  only  officer  killed,  was  the  chief  of  brigade, 
Carrere^  a  soldier  of  steady  valour^  and  indefatigable  ao 
tivity.  After  this,  the  French  occupied  Kintenfield, 
Maraa,  and  Judenburg;  the  Imperialists  appearing  de- 
cided on  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  resolving  not  to  hazard 
any  more  partial  actions.  Buonaparte  ordered  the  divi« 
•ion  of  General  Guieux  to  pursue  that  of  the  Austrian  Ge« 
neral  Spork,  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  junction  by  the 
TaDey  of  the  Muhr,  and  whose  advanced  gu^^rd  had  already 
arrived  at  Murau  ;  but  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  French 
at  Scbeifling,  had  rendered  this  junction  impossible^ 
From  this  time,  the  Austrians  could  make  no  stand,  ex- 
cept in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna* 
.  There  is  cprt^iinly  credit  due  tp  the  French  General  oi| 
the  score  of  moderation,  that,  being,  as  he  was,  on  th^ 
point  of  arriving  under  the  waljs  of  Vienna,  where  a  very 
probable  success  might  have  given  him.  th^  power  of 
overturning,  for  ever,  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
he  should  have  chosen  this  moment  to  offer  peace.  From 
his  head  quarters  at  Clagenfurth,  Buonaparte  wrote  th<^ 
following  letter  to  Prince  Charles  : 

llth  Germinal,  5ik Tear,  {March  31. J 

"  M.  General  ik  C^ibp, 

^  Brave  soldiers  maike  war,  but  desire  peace!  Have  not  hostilities 
already  lasted  for  six  years  ?  Have  we  not  slaughtered  men,  and 
committed  evils  enough  against  suffering  hpm^i^ity  ?  Europe,  which 
had  taken  up  amis  against  the  French  Bepublic,  has  now  laid  them 
(down  :  your  nation  alone  remains ;— — and  /still  blood  is  about  to  flow 
more  than  ever.  The  sixth  campaign  is  npw  announced,  under  the 
most  portentous  auspices.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  many  thou- 
sands of  gallant  soldiers  must  still  be  sacrificed  in  the  prosecution  of 
|he  qontest.    At  sopae  period  we  must  come  to  an  understanding! 
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ttncfe  time  brings  all  thiogi  to  a  ooodusion,  and  even  \ 
fiie  most  invfterate  resentments* 

.  *«  Tiic  Executive  Directory  of  the  French  BepvbUc,  expressed  jbQ 
bis  Imperial  Majesty,  its  desire  to  terminate  a  contest  which  deso* 
lates  the  two  covmtries.  These  pacific  overtures  were  defeated  by 
fhe  intervention  cf  the  British  cabinet.  Is  there  then  no  hope  of  ac* 
eommodatimi )  Must  we  continue  to  murder  each  other,  in  order  Id 
promote  the  interests,  at  gratify  the  passions^  of  a  nation,  far  removed 
from  the  theatre  qt  war  ?  Are  not  you,  who  are  ^  nearly  alliedL  bj 
l^irth,  to  the  throne,  and  who  are  raised  above  all  the  despicable 
passions,  which  too  often  influence  ministers  and  govcrnmenlis  !-*-ars 
not  you  ambitious  to  merit  the  appellation  of  the  **  benefactor  of  tt)^ 
human  race,  and  the  saviour  of  Germany  ?"  Do  not  imaging,  nvj^ 
•dear  UeneraU  that  I  mean  to  insinuate,  that  yon  cannot  possibly  smv« 
.your  country  by  force  of  arms ;  but,  even  (Hi  the  supposition^  that 
%he  chanecs  of  war  were  to  become  favourable,  Germany  would  not^  . 
on  that  account,  suffer  the  less  devastation.  With  respect  to  myself, 
gallant  Commander !  if  the  overture,  which  I  have  now  the  honoiir 
tei  make  you,  could  be  the  nieans  of  sparing  the  life  of  a  singl^lndi- 
viduaM  should  be  prouder  of  the  civic  crowoy  to  which  ny  i&tei^ 
ferenc#  might  entitle  me»  than  of  the  meUnchol3r  glory  likely  tq 
result  from  the  most  brilliant  military  exploits.  'I  beg  of  you  to 
believe  me  to  be,  General  in  Chief,  with  the  most  profound  respect 
and  esteem, 

(Signed)      *'  BuoNAPAUTt/' 

The  Archduke  seat  this  Reply : 

"  M,  GsNtaAL. 

:'  Though  I  make  war,  and  obey  the  call  of  honour  and  duty,  yet  I 
desire,  as  \^ell  as  yourself,  peace,  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  for 
humanity. 

"  As,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  belong  to  me,  in  the  post  in  w^ich 
I  am  entrusted,  to  scrutinise  or  to  teriBinate  the  quarrels  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations ;  and  as  I  am  not  invested,  on  the  part  of  hia  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  with  lany  powers  for  treating,  you  will  perceive  that  I 
cannot  enter  into  any  negociation,  and  that  I  must  wait  for  superior 
orders,  on  an  object  of  such  hi«^h  importance,  not  within  the  sphere 
of  my  present  functions:  but  whatever  may  be  the  future  chance  of 
the  war,  or  the  hopes  of  peace,  I  entreat  you  to  be  persuaded,  M. 
General,  of  my  distinguished  esteem  and  consideration. 

"  Charles,  Field  Marshal." 

Two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  and  while 
the  French  troops  were  on  their  march  to  Freisach,  the 
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Archduke,  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp^  requested  a  snsr 
pension  of  arms  for  four  hours ;  a  proposition  entirely 
ioadmissible ;  as,  by  gaining  four- hours,  be  would  have 
effected  a  junction  with  General  Spork^  to  prevent  which 
Buonaparte  had  hastened  his  march  both  night  and  day. 

In  Vienna  the  consternation  was,  at  this  time,  extreme^ 
and  the  most  violent  orders  succeeded  each  other,  with  a 
rapidity  tending  to  increase  the  alarm.  Many  hastened 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  &y 
leaving  the  town;  and  although  a  numerous  class  ap» 
peared  ready  to  rally  round  the  monarch,  and  unite  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  he  could  not  be  much  en* 
c^uraged  by  an  attachment,  which  had  cost  so  dearly  to. 
all  those  noble  volunteers  of  Vienna,  who  had  faced  the 
anny  of  Italy,  only  to.  meet  with  death,  or  surrender  pri-» 
■oners.  In  vain  had  Prince  Charles  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  armies :  he  had  been,  perhaps^  still 
Biore  unfortunate,  than  the  generals  his  predecessors; 
and  every  .effect  expected  from  the  influence  of  his  ta- 
lents, or  the  illusion  of  his  dignity,  had  deceived  their 
ultimate  hopes. 

During  these  transactions  Buonaparte  transferred  his 
bead  quanrters  to  Judenbnrg,  and  prepared  for  decisive 
measures,  but  on  the  7th,  Lieutenant-General  the  Couvt 
de  Bellegarde«  and  Major-General  Morveldt  wrote  him  a 
letter^  in  whibh  they  stated,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
bad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  concur  in  re-establish- 
ing the  repose  of  Europe,  and  terminating  a  war  that 
desolated  the  two  nations.  In  consequence  of  the  over- 
tmre  made  by  the  French  General  to  Prince  Charles,  the 
Emperor  had  now  deputed  them  to  learn  the  General's 
proposals  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance.  Agre^ 
ably  to  their  conferences  with  him^  and  persuaded  of  ti^e 
earnest  desire,  as  well  as  the  intentions,_of  the  two  powers 
to  terminate,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  disastrous  wai,  his 
Koyal  Highness  desired  a  suspension  of  arms  for  ten 
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days,  in  order  toTacilitate  the  attainment  of  so  d^sirabW 
to  object. 

Buonapart6  observed  in  bis  answer  to  this  application^ 
that,  considering  the. military  position  of  the  two  armies^ 
a  suspension  of  arms  ^is,  in  every  respect,  disadvantage- 
tus  to  the  French ;  but,  if  it  tended  tb  oped  a  road  to 
l>eace,  so  much  desired,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  tw6 
nations,  he  would  consent,  without  hesitation,  to  theit 
request.  The  French  Republic  had  frequently  manifesU 
ed  to  his  Majesty  her  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this  sangui- 
nary contest :  she  still  entertained  the  same  sentiments  | 
ani  he, had  no  doubt,  from  the  cotifetebcc  he  had  with 
them,  that  in  a  few  days  peace  would  be  at  length  re- 
established between  the  Republic  and  his  Majesty. 

The  condition  of  the  armistice,  entered  into  by  th^ 
French  General  and  the  Archduke  on  the  7th,  provided, 
that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the 
French  add  Imperial  armies,  calculating  from  the  eveni- 
ing  of  the  7th  to  that  of  the  1  Sth.  By  tl|p  2nd  article, 
the  Ert?nch  were  to  retain  the  following  line : — The  ttd- 
vanced  posts  of  the  right  wing  to  keep  possession  of  the 
position  they  then  occupied  between  Fiume  and  Trieste ; 
and  this  line  to  be  extended  by  taking  possession  of 
Treffen,  Littai,Windi8cleistritz,  Marburg,  Chicnhaussen, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Muhr,  Gratz,  Bruck,  Leoben^Tra- 
sagak,  Mantern,  the  road  from  Mantern  to  Rottenmann, 
Rottenmann,  Irdfnng,  the  valey  of  Lems,  as  far  as 
Rastadt,  St.  Michael,  Spilal,  the  valley  of  the  Drmve, 
and  Lientz:  it  was  also  stipulated  by  the  Srd  and  last 
article,  that  the  suspension  of  arms  should  extend  to  the 
Tyrol ;  and  that  the  generals  commanding  the  French 
and  Imperial  troops  in  that  quarter,  should  regulate, 
together,  the  posts  they  were  severally  to  occupy.  Hos- 
tilities were  not  tocptnnience  in  the  Tyrol,  until  24  hours 
after  the  Generals  in  Chief  should  have  resolved  on  it, 
and^  in  any  case,  not  until  24  hours  after  the  generals^ 
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.  tolf  should  be  reciprocuHy  intbi'ined  of  the  circumstance* 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  and  previous  to  the  coq- 
duflion  of  this  armistice,  the  campaign  on  the  Kbine  had 
been  commenced/  General  Uoche  intimated  to  General 
Weroeck,  who  commanded  on  the  Lahn,  that  the  verbal 
armistice  between  tite  advanced  posts,  was  to  cease,  and 
*  hostilities  to  commence  on  the  iUth  ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
similar  notice  was  given  by  General  Morcau  to  tlie  Au* 
striaa  commander  on  the  Upper  llhine.  Accordingly  a 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Sam b re  and  Meuse,  crossed 
the  river  at'Bonn  on  the  17th,  whilst  the  troo')s,  canioned  ' 
between  Dusseldbrf  and  the  Sieg,  made  preparations  for 
Advancing..  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  General  liochc, 
ia  person,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  with  the  right 
wing,  a  corps  of  the  centre,  and  a  division,  commanded 
by  General  Watrin.  Two  days  previous  to  this,  the  Im- 
perial General  hi^d  requested  a  continuation  of  the  ar- 
mistice, but  ^kp  Frenci)  commander  was  obliged  to  follow 
his  instructions,  and  commence  the  campaign.  General 
Kray,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  tlrmy, 
proceeding  on  the  idea  that  a  convention  had  been  agreed 
on  in  Carinthia,  now  requested  permission  to  send  aa 
officer,  vested  with  powers,  to  conclude  an  armistice.  As 
a  preliminary  condition,  Hoche  demanded  the  cvacuatjoa 
'of  the  Lahn,  and  the  cession  of  Ehrenbrcitstein ;  but  the 
Imperial  Generql  being  of  opinion  that  the  relative  situa* 
tioD  of  the  two  armies  did  not  a^uthoritise  the  acceptance 
of  these  conditions,  the  conference  was  terminated* 

The  Anstriaii  left,  stationed  in  this  point,  occupied  aa 
excellent  positiion  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  hav- 
ing its  right  supported  by  the  village  of  Hotterdorf,  and 
its  left  resting  on  Bendorf.  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  redoubts,  and  strength  of  the  entrenchments* 
presented  a  very  formidable  aspect,  and  did  honour  to 
the  veteran  abilities  of  General  Kray.  About  eight  in 
ihe  niorning,  the  Imperialists  began  the  action  with  a 
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lively  cannonade^  bat  the  French  troops  ^advancing  to 
the  attack,  the  infautry,  seconded  by  the  fire  of  the  li|^t 
arttllery,  carried  -the  village  and  the  whole  line  of  f^ 
doubts,  with  Qxed  bayooets.  A  few  charges  of  cavalrji^ 
now.decided  the  battle,  and  the  Imperialists,  being  tlirowa 
into  total  disorder,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  abandoniag  * 
all  the  cannon  of  theii*  batteries,  several  field  pieces  aD4 
ammunition-waggons,  besides  the  major  part  of  their 
baggage,  three  or  four  standards,  and  4,000  prisonenr.  -^ 

General  Lefebvre,  with  the  advanced  guard  and  first 
division,  pushed  forward  to  Montabaur,  while  Greoi^rn 
with  the  centre,  advanced  to  Dierdorf,  and  Cliampiomie^ 
dislodged  the  Austrians  from  Ukaretb  and  Altenkircheo* 
Meantime  General  Werneck,  in  consequence  of  KrayV 
defeat,  was  forced  to  retire  with  .his  whole  aimy,  and 
take  a  position  on  the  Lahn.  General  Ney  marched 
rapidly  with  a  party  of  horse  to  Dierdorf,  where  he  felt 
in  with  the  reserve-  of  the  Imperial  armvi  and  engagef^ 
them  for  four  hours,  when,  the  main  of  Gj^nier's  columb 
advancing,  the  Imperialists  were  driven  from  their  posi* 
tion,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  having, 
lost  500  infantry  takep  prisoners,  and  500  cavalry  takea, ' 
wounded,  or  killed.  On  the  IQth,  L'efebvre  crossed  the 
Lahn  at  Limburg,  with  an  intent  to  proceed  to  Franc- 
fort;  and  Generals  Ney  and  Soult,  with  the  advance^ 
guard,  having  overtaken  the  Austrian  rear  guard  in  the 
defile  of  the  Dille,  in  their  retreat  to  Wetzlaer,  drove 
thenL  form  this  post,  with  the  loss  of  300  men. 

The  Austrian  army  fell  back  with  such  celerity  that  the 
French  infantry  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them* 
The  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guard  attacked  the^  post  of 
Giesseo,  »nd,  after  a  short  contest,  the  Imperialists  re- 
tired to  tl^t  of  Steinberg,  which  they  'also  abandoued  ia 
the  night-time.  On  the  22nd  General  Waltrin's  divisioa 
carried  the  Austrian  camp,  near  Me^ntz,  and  drove  them 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fortress,  taking  upwards  of  800 
prisoners.     General  Lefebvre  having  crossed  the  I<Iidda 
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his  division,  compelled  a  select  corps  of  TmpermI 
cavalry,  thai  occupied  the  opposite  baak,  to  retire,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  Francfort,  when  Jie  received 
information  from,  the  Austrian  General,  that  the  preli- 
mtnariet  of  peace  were  signed  by  Pnince  Charles  and 
Ba<Kiapart6:  he,  therefore,  consented  to  suspend  the 
action,  until  the  return  of  an  officer,  whom  he  instantly 
dispatched  to  General  Hochc,  who,  at  the  same  moment, 
Moeived  a  letter  from  General  Berthier,  intiiliating  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  After  strengthening  their  posts, 
tlie  two  commanders  iri  chief  agreed  to  a  line  of  demark* 
atiooTfor  the  armies,  behind  which  they  waited  for  the. 
lltcrior  orders  of  their  respective  governme,nts. 

The  cajtKnet  of  Vienna  had  drawn  a  reinforcement  of 
fO  or  90,000  m,en  from  the  Rhine,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Italian  frontier.  This  necessarily  weakened  their  Suabian 
line^  and  facilitated  the  operations  of  General  Moreau, 
who  again  eif#ted  the  passage  of  the  river  by  a  coup  de 
main.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  in  boats,  and  after 
a  most  obstinaJ;e  struggle,  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
the  bridges,  by  means  of  which  the.  rest  of  the  army 
passed  the  river,  and  immediately  commenced  offensive 
operations.  Several  warm  engagements  occurcd  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but,  at  last,  the  Imperialists  were 
completely  defeated,  and  pursued  to  OflTenburgt  and,  in 
the.  evening,  the  Republican  flag  waved  in  trumph  on 
the  bastions  of  that  Kehl,  which  a  French  garrison  had, 
the  year  preceding,  defended  against  the  whole  Austrian 
army.  The  Aiistrians  lost  several  standards,  upwards  of 
20  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  camp  equipage,  the  mili- 
tary cbestf  the  bureau  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  three 
or  four  thousand  prisoners,  including  the  general  of  their 
artillery,  and  a  great  number  of  superior  officers.  The 
French  Generals  Duhem,  Desaix,  Jordis,  Dement,  and 
fiegnierj  were  wounded ;  and,  from  the  steady  resistance 
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made  by  the  Imperialists,  the  loss  of  the  Republican 
army  was  very  considerable. 

Happily  for  the  countries  threatened  -wjth  becomingi- 
the;  theatre  of  war,  the  suspension  of  artns,.now  concluded 
between  Austria  and  France,  saved  them  from  a  rep^itioq 
of  the  calamities  they  had  sustained  in  the  preceding 
campaign,,  and  promised  tq  restore  the  repose  of  the  con^ 
tinent*  Buonaparte  had  dispatched  a  courier  with  the 
intelligence,  who  reached  General  Moreau's  head  quar*. 
ters  in  the  night  of  the  2Ut,  ai^d  from  thence  hastened 
along  the  French  line  to  Friedberg,  the  head  quarters  of 
General  Hoch*  Arrangements,  similar  to  those  on  tbft 
liahn,  were  concerted  by  the  generals  on  the  Uppep 
I^hine,  a  line  of  demark^tion  was  agreed  on,  and  a  friend* 
ly  intercourse  esti^blished  between  the  two  nation^. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Success  of  tke  British  Navif  ....Descent  in  fVaies.,..E/i-> 
gagement  with  a  Spanish  Fleet,.. .Admiral  Nelson^s  Expe^ 
dition  to  Tenerife,...  Achievement  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,,.. 
Capture  of  Trinidad,.,.  Attack  of  Porto-Rico. ...Mutiny  in 
tkt  Nivy... .Execution  of  the  Sailors,,., Temper  of  the  Peo* 
pie  in  France f  Germany ,  Holland^  England^  and  Ireland.. 

If  the  military  efforts  of  France  were  crowned  with  the 
most  nnparalleled  success  upon  the  continent,  nothing 
had  ever  equalled  the  misfortunes  that  had  befel  her  naval 
exertions  upon  the  ocean,  and,  even  in  port,  the  ships  of 
that  nation  were  not  always  safe;  for  such  was  the  incre- 
dible temerity  of  the  English  sailors,  that  they  frequently 
attacked  and  cut  out  vessels  from  under  the  batteries. 
Upon  only  one  occasion  did  the  French  gain  even  a 
partial  triumph  in  a  similar  attenopt:  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  which  is  situated  at  ihe  mouth  of 
the  British  Channel,  was,  on  the  22nd  of  February  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  appearance  of  three  frigates, 
which  entered  the  small  harbour  of  Ilfracombe,  scuttled 
some  merchant  ships,  and  attempted  to  destroy  some 
other  vessels  in  the  harbour.  From  this  place  they  soon 
departed,  standing  across  the  Channel  towards  the  side 
of  Pembroke:  they  were  discovered  from  the  heights 
abov^  St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  two 
frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  steering  from  the  British 
Channel  to  turn  St.  David's  Head  5  from  which  they 
steered  towards  Fishguard,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a 
small  bay,  not  far  from  Lanonda  Church,  at  which  place 
they  hoisted  French  colours,  and  put  out  their  boats.- 

Near  Fishguard  they  effected  a  debarkation,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  when  numbers  of.them  traversed 
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the  country  in  search   of  provisions,  plundering  isticsii 
houses  as  they  fouod  abandoned,  but  offered  little  molest 
tation  to  the  inhabitants,  who  remained  in  their  dwelU 
ings.     Whatever    alarm    their    first   appearance    might 
create,  was  very  soon  dissipated,  as  their  numbers  did 
not  exced   1,400  men,  wholly  destitute  af  artillery,  al- 
though 'possessed  of  70  cart  loads  of  powder  and  baM,  to-' 
gether  with  a  number  of  hand-grenades.    Although  they 
committed  no  acts  of  wanton  cruefty  or  murder,  two  of 
the  natives  were  killed  by  them ;  But  they  brought  their 
death  upon  themselves  by  their  own  teqierity>  and  one  of 
them  certainly  merited  his  fate.     When  the  Frenchman 
surrendered  and   delivered   up  his  musket,  the  savage 
idmed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  butt  end  of  it,  when  self- 
preservation  induced  the  Frenchman  to  run  him  through 
the  body  with  his  bayonet,  which  he  had  not  delivered   ' 
Up:  in  short,  this  handful  of  invaders,  surrendered  aa 
prisoners  of  war  to  Lord  Cawdor,  at  the  head  of  about 
660  men,  consisting  of  volunteers,  fencibles,  and  yeomeo 
cavalry,  reinfcirced  by  a  multitude  of  colliers,  who  aug« 
mented  his  liumbers,  without  increasing  his  strength. 

As  soon  as  the  frigates  had  completed  the  debarkation^ 
they  set  sail  for  the  Coast  of  France,  but  were  captured^ 
on  the  gth  of  the  ensuing  month,  while  standing  in  for 
the  harbour,  of  Brest,  by  the  St  Fiorenzo  and  Nymphe 
frigates :  they  proved  to  be  La  Resistance  of  48  guns^  *  ' 
and  La  Constance  of  24.  The  men  landed,  were  suppqs* 
ed,  by  some,  to  be  insurgents  from  La  Vendee,  who  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Republic,  but  whose  princi^ 
pies  rendered  it  dangerous  to  put  any  confidence  in  them« 
Otlffers  imagined  them  to  be  galley-slaves,  and  criminals 
of  various  descriptions,  collected  from  the  prisons  of 
Brest,  and  landed  in  this  country  by  way  of  insult,  as  if 
the  French  government  intended  to  billet  them  on  the 
enemy.  This  last  opinion  received  some .  countenance 
from  the  debates  in  the  French  councils,  who  severely 
Censured  M.  Truguet,  the  minister  i>f  marine^  and  charge* 
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ed  him  with  planning  this  measure;  yet  it  is  entitled  to 
full  credibility^  when  we  attend  to  the  allegation  of  th« 
officer  commanding  the  expedition,  who  declared  that 
be  had  with  him  600  of  the  best  troops  in  France,  veteraa 
and  experinced  soldiers.  The  expedition  was,  most  likely, 
undertaken  by  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
ivhether  a  desert  upon  the  English  coast  could  easily 
be  accomplished,  and  whetlier,  if  practicable,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  general  panic;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
when  the  Directory  were  told  that  the  news  had  reac(j^ed 
I^udon  without  making  the  smalles^  impression  upoa 
the  stocks,  it  abandoned  the  idea  of  invading  England, 
except  when  the  threat  was  necessary  to  embellish  a  pro- 
clamatiod. 

'  While  the  principal  fleets  of  France  were  confined 
within  their  own  ports,  their  Spanish  AHi^®  wpre  dreadful 
sufferers.  On  the  14th  of  February,  21.  memorable  action 
took  place  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  between  a  squadron  of 
British  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jervis,  and  a  Spanish  fleet,  command  by  Don  Joseph 
de  Cordova*  The  disproportion  between  the  fleets  was 
remarkably  great,  that  under  Sir  John  consisting  of  no 
more  than  15  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  a  sloop  of  war, 
aqd  a  cutter  i  whilst  the  Spaqish  fleet  consisted  of  27  sail 
of  the  line,  and  12  frigates ;  the  enemy's  force  amounting 
t6  more  than  twice  the  metal  of  the  British  AdmiraU 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  perceived  by  the  Minerva  frigate, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  carrying  the  pendant  of  Cpm- 
ifiodore  Nielspn,  then  on  his  way  to  join  Admiral  Jervis, 
jEUid  on  the  I3th,  their  proximity  to  the  British  fliset  waa 
such,  that  their  signal  guns  were  distinctly  heard, 

■  Tliat  night  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Jervis  received 
signals  to  be  in  a  state  readiness  for  battle,  and  the  next 
morning,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  were  in  perfect  order. 
A  little  past  six  the  Culloden  gave  notice  of  five  sail  of 
the  enemy  lying  to  the  South-west;  the  fleet  was,  there- 
fore; directed  to  form  in  ^lose  order,  and  a  short  time 
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after,  a  signal  was  given  to  prepare  for  an  engagenrent* 
About  10  o'clock,  the  Minerva  announced  to  the  fleets 
that  20  sail  were  seen  by  her  in  the  same  South-west  direc«- 
tion,  which  were  distinctly  preceived  by  the  whole  British 
fleet  in  about  half  an  hour  after:  the  ships  first  discover- 
ed by  the  Culloden  were,  as  yet,  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  body  of  their  own  fleet,  which  was  bearing 
c)own  in  great  disorder  to  join  their  separated  ships.  Sir 
John  probably  ^intended  to  cut  them  ofl*  from  the  fleet, 
but  its  rapid  approach  induced  him  to  change  his  resolu* 
lion,  and  he  immediateTy  formed  into  a  line  of  battle.. 
The  British  Admiral  made  a  signal  about  half  past  eleven 
for  breaking  the  etiemy^s  line :  the  Culloden,  as  the  van 
ship,  commenced  the  action,  Captain  Trowbridge  direct- 
ing his  fire  against  the  van  ships  of  the  Spaniards  to  wind- 
ward; and  the  battle  raged  as  the  enemy  approached^ 
when  Sir  John  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Spanish 
line. 

Having  cut  off*  a  part  of  the  fleet  from  the  main  body, 
the  British  Admiral  turned  all  his  attention  towards  the ' 
separated  division,  which  was  reduced  to  1 8  sail  of  the^ 
line.  At  twelve, ,  a  signal  was  given  for  again  passing 
through  the  enemy's  line,  while  it  appeared  that  Admiral 
Cordova  wished  to  eflect  a  junction  with  his  separated 
ships  to  Jeeward,  by  completely  turning  the  rear  of  the. 
British  fleet.  As  the  Commodore^s  (Nelson)  station  in 
the  rear,  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  he  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  render  them  abortive.  His  ship,  the  Captain 
of  74  guns,  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  than 
he  gave  orders  to  wear  and  stand  towards  the  Spaniards 
on  the  other  tac.k,  in  the  execution  of  which  daring  un- 
dertaking, he  was  soon  .alongside  of  the  Admiral's  own 
ship,  the  Santissima  Trinidada  of  136  guns,  reputed  the 
largest  ship  in  the  world.  This  gallant  officer,  however, 
engaged  this  monstrous  ship,  although  he  was  at  the 
same  time  attacked  by  other  two  three-deckers,  the  one 
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&p>head  and  the  other  a-stern  of  the  Admiral's  r  the  Blei>* 
heim  and  CuUodea  soon  came  up  to  his  aj^sibuuice  during 
this  unequal  conflict,  which,  togeiiier  with  the  approach 
of  Rear  Admiral  Parker,  determined  Cordova  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  effecting  a  junction  with  his  ships  to  leeward. 
By  this  time  it  was  manifest,  that  victory  would  declare 
in  favour  of  the  British;  for  while  the  advanced 
division  was  closely  engaged  with  the  centre  and  rear 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  Admiral  intended  to  co-operate 
with  the  detachment  under  liis  own  immediate  command. 
The  Spanish  fleet  retreated  in  confusion,  Adn  iral 
Jervis  determined  to  reach  the  wxathermost  of  their 
ahips,  then  to  bear  up,  and  rake  them  one  after  ano- 
ther: but  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  for  which  reason  he  made  a  signal  to 

H  Captain  Collingwood,  of  the  Excellent,  to  bear  up,  being 
the  van  ship,  while  he  himself,  in  the  Victory,  went  to 

'  leeward  of  the  rear-most  ships  of  the  ,enemy.  In  exe- 
cuting his  orders  Captain  Collingwood  passed  between 
the  two  last  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  giving  the  San  Isidro 
•uch  a  dreadful  broadside,  that  she  was  under  the  neces* 
«ty  of  striking.  Collingwood  then  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  the  Captain,  closely  engaged  with  a  three-decker, 
but  she  ran  foul  of  her  second  before  his  arrival,  and 
this  ship,  the  San  Nicholas,  was  presently  captured  by 
the  British  Admiral's  fleet :  the  three-decker^  called  the 
San  Joseph,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Victory,  at  the 
same  time  was  placed  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  the  then  rear  ship  of  the  enemy,  whp  poured 
into  her  such  a  trrible  broadside,  that  she  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  strike  her  colours,  especially  as  she  perceived  the 
Barfleur  bearing  fast  down  to  assist  the  Victory. 

Sir  John  Jervis  thus  got  possessi(m  of  four  of  the  ene- 
mj^s  ships,  while  the  van  of  the  British  fleet  continued 
,to  press  bard  on  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ships  composing  the  Spanish  rear  of  the  retrc^ating 
fleet  f  but  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  the  British 
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Admiral  from  making  so  many  captures  as  iie  would  other* 
\i:ise  have  done.  The  .ships  separated  from  the  fleet  in 
the  morning,  trow  began  to  approach,  together  with  two 
fresh  ships,  which  had  never  appeared  iq  the  action :  the 
late  hour,  joined  to  tliese  circumstances,  determined  Sir 
John  to  bring  to,  forming  a  strong  line  for  the  defence  of 
the  prizes,  and  such  of  his  own  ships  as  were  very  much 
disabled.  The  fresh  shi[>s  of  the  enemy  opened  a  terrible 
£re  on  the  covering  ships  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  bat 
their  rage  was  instantly  spent,  for  they  sheered  off  in  a  . 
short  time,  leaving  the  British  Commander,  to  carry  off '- 
his  prizes  without  molestation,  viz.  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo  and  San  Joseph  of  1 12  guns  each,  and  the  San 
Kicholas  of  84,  with  the  San  Isidro  of  74  guns.  The 
Santissima  Trinidada  made  her  escape,  but  as  a  perfect 
wreck,  having  ceased  her  firing  before  the  action  teraii-f 
nated,  and,  as  some  have  maintained.  6ven  struck  her  co* 
]ours.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  memorable  action^ 
is;  stated  at  300  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  four 
captured  ships  had  lost  693,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  loss  of  those  which  escaped,  was  also  considerable. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sir  John  Jervis  displayed 
uncommon  skill  and  invincible  courage  during  the  whole 
of  this  action,  since  he  had  to  engage  a  fleet  nearly  twice 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  possessed  of  more  than  twico 
his  metal :  the  enemy,  in  such  a  disabled  state,  discovered 
no  inclination  to  renew  the  contest,  but  took  refuge  iu 
port,  where  they  were  blocked  up  by  their  gallant  con-^ 
queror.  The  British  ministry  were  not  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  news  of  this  victory,  before  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  created  a  British  peer,  under  the  designptiou 
of  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

The  eclai  attendant  upon  this  victory,  encouraged  the 
British  Admiral  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  Teneriffe, 
to  .be  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Nelson,  now  a  Rear* 
Admiral.  The  squadron,  consisting  of,  four  ships  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  two  cubters,  easily  got  possfssioo 
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^(  iSanta  Cruz,  but  the  Spaniards  poured  down  in  sncll 
numbers,  that  the  British  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their 
post,  and  betake  to  their  ^bips  in  tbc  best  manner  they 
could.  In  this  unfortunate  expediiiim  Admiral  Nelsoa 
lost  his  right  arm  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  Captain  Bowen, 
with  his  First  Lieutenant,  and  the  whole  of  his  boat's 
crew,  went  to  the  bottom:  a  shell  falling  into  the  boat 
while  they  were  rowing  to  the  shore.  The  captain  of 
marines  on  board  the  Eiucrald  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Freemantle  wounded.  The  total  loss  oF  the  British  oa  - 
this  occasion,  amounted  to  near  SOO  killed  and  wounded^ 
a  carnage  little  inferior  to  tlie  memorable  l4Lh  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

On  the  l6th  of  July  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  discovered  a 
French  frigate  in  Hodieme  Bay,  wiih  14  transports, 
laden  with  st<:>res  for  the  navv  of  France.  The  British 
Commodore  captured  eight  of  them,  destroyed  two,  and 
drove  on  shore  the  convoy  frigate,  called  the  Calliope. 
Acorvette  was  driven  a-shoreon  the  1 1th,  and  a  gun-boat 
was  sunk  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Sables  d'Olonne, 
by  the  same  naval  officer;  and,  on  the  27tb,  he  took  five 
more  prizes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  richlj/*laden 
with  military  and  naval  stores,  for  the  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  in  the  neighbouring  harbours. 

In  the  West  Indies  this  year  was  memorable  for  the 
reduction  of  Trinidad,  taken  by  the  British  troops  in  the  -^ 
month  of  Februarj',  under  the  command  of  that  much  to 
be  lamented  officer.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  went  out 
with  a  squadron,  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  Hervey* 
The  forces  destined  for  this  expedition  were  embarked 
on  the  12th,  at  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique.  Four  days 
after  the  British  came  in  sight  of  Trinidad,  standing 
towards  the  Gulph  of  Paria.  The  Spanish  squadron  wiis 
perceived  at  anchor  in  Shagramus  Bay,  before  four  in 
the  afternoon,  consisting  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  one 
frigate.  Next  morning  the  squadron  of  the  enemy  was 
dicovered  to  be  on  fire^  and  all  of  them;  except  one,  were 
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HConstimed  to  ashei.  This  fortunate  cliatige  of  circanb- 
stances  enabled  the  General  to  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  attack  of  the  town^  of  which  he  made  himself 
master,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  A  capitulation  was 
next  entered  on  by  the  Governor,  and  the  whole  island 
surrendered  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  same  forces  afterwards  made  an  attempt  upoa 
Porto-Rico,  which  was  not  accompanied  with  equal  sue* 
cess.  On  the  I7th  of  April  Admiral  Hervey*s  fleet 
reached  the  island  of  Porto-Rico,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Congrejos  Point:  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  took 
place  next  morning,  when  they  met  with  little  opposition 
from  about  100  men  ;  but  the  town  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  such  a  number  of  gun-boats,  that  the 
reduction  of  it  appeared  altogether  hopeless.  After  it 
had  been  bombarded  for  some  days,  without  success,  the 
Geheral  embarked  his  troops  on  the  30th  of  April,  having 
lost  about'  200  men.  On  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  Ge- 
neral Abcrcrombie  informed  the  Council,  that  he  was 
desired  to  raise  some  regiments  of  negroes,  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  different  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  :  this  proposition  was  warmly  opposed,  from  aeon* 
viction,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  entrust  the  negroes  with 
offensive  weapons.  Slavery  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and,  consequently  those,  who 
are  held  in  chains,  can  never  be  trusted. 

At  the  period  when  the  British  navy  was  thus  glori- 
ously defending  and  securing  the  empire,  the  poor  de- 
fenceless sailors  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  a 
hostile  demand  upon  their  own  government,  for  a  suffici- 
ent quantity  of  comfort  and  pay  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  duties.  From  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  Earl  Howe 
received  some  letters  in  the  month  of  February,  from  the 
crews  of  different  ships,  praying  his  Lordghip  to  use  his 
influence  with  governmen,t  to  grant  them  redress :  but 
though  Lord  Howe  was  not  an  English  minister,  he  pos* 
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geMed  as  much  ignorance^  arrogance,  and  haughtines8| 
ns  English  ministers  generally  do  :  and,  therefore,  be  con-p 
sidered  complaints  coming  from  persons  without  fortune 
^s  wholly  beneath  his  notice.  This  neglect  was  not  for-* 
gotten  by  the  sailors,  on  their  return  to  port  on  the  Sist 
of  March;  ivhen  their  mutual  correspondence  was  diffused 
through  the  whole  fleet,  and  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted,  that  they  would  never  again  put  to  sea  till'they 
))ad  accomplished  their  object.  In  this  alarming  situati- 
on matters  continued  till  the  I4lh  of  April,  when  Lord 
Bridport  received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  sail  with 
the  Channel  fleet.  In  attempting  to  put  these' orders  ia 
execution,  his  Lordship  was  greatly  mortiBed  to  find  that 
bis  authority  was  despised,  and  the  men  of  his  own  ship 
ran  qp  the  shrouds,  giving  three  cheers,  which  were  im- 
piediately  returned  by  the  whole  fleet,  and  left  the  Ad« 
miral  no  rooqi  for  doubting,  that  it  was  a  combination 
previously  agreed  upon.  The  petty  officers  seemed  to 
take  part  with  the  men,  and  the  exertions  of  the  command- 
ers, to  procure  obedience  were  utterly  unavailing:  they 
maintained  a  degree  of  peace  and  good  order,  that  could 
only  have  been  expected  from  men  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  refractory  conduct  was 
confined  to  the  disobedience  of  ojclers  :  ihey  prevented 
the  officers  froift  going  on  shore,  appointed  delegates  from 
every  ship,  and  the  Admiral's  cabin  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  their  meetings  and  deliberations  ;  they  next 
drew  up  petitions,  and  presented  them  to  the  admiral's 
present,  in  which  they  demanded  an  increase  of  wages, 
^nd  particular  r.egulations  were  specified  relative  to  the 
quantity  of  provisions  they  expected  in  future;  express- 
ing their  hope,  that  the  prayer  of  their  petition  would  be 
complied  with,  before  being  again  ordered  to  sail,  bu> 
with  this  limitation,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  tars ;  **  unless. 
the  enemy  were  known  to  be  at  sea,"  which  proved  they 
pould  distinguish  between  the  justice  of  their  country  ax\4 
t)ie  justice  of  the  government. 
Vol.  IJ.  Ff 
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They  were  publicly  sworn,  on  the  17th,  to  support  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  and,  next  day,  a 
committee  of  the  Admiralty,  headed  by  Earl  Spencer^ 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  making  a  number  of  propositions 
to  the  seamen,  with  a  view  to  break  their  combination.'  ' 
The  delegates  from  the  different  ships  met  on  board  tbe 
Queen  Charlotte,  and,  in  a  firm  and  temperate  petition, 
stated  their  grievances  to  pari'iment,  and  implored  re- 
dress ;  and,  after  a  sort  of  ])argaining,  in  which  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  conceded  the  principal  points  to  tbe 
delegates,  Lord  Bridport  informed  them,  that  be  had 
procured  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the  full 
pardon  of  his  Majesty,  for  every  person  who  had  been 
active  in  obtaining  this  justice^  which  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  seamen  all  returned  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duty :  but  when  .Mr.  Pitt,  in  parlia* 
ment,  moved  for  an  increase  of  pay,  his  omitting  to 
specify  the  reasons  of  the  petitioners  for  .making  such 
an  application,  was  considered  by  some  of  them  as  an 
evidence  that  he  did  not  mean  to  comply.  Accordingly, 
when  Lord  Bridport,  on  the  7th  of  May,  made  a  signal 
for  putting  to  sea,  the  whole  ships  at  St.  Helens  evincetl 
their  former  disobedience. 

The  London  was  then  appointed  for  another  meeting" 
of  the  delegates,  when  Admiral  Colpoys  resolved  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  on  board,  giving  ordei's  to  the 
marines  to  fire  upon  them,  when  a  few  men  were  killed. 
The  crew  of  the  London  then  pointed  their  guns  towards 
the  st^rn,  and,  in  a  menacing  tone,  declared  they  would 
blow  all  the  officers  into  the  wat^r,  if  they  did  not  imme« 
diately  surrender:  they  were  obliged,  although  reluctant* 
ly.  to  comply,  and  the  Admiral  and  Captain  Griffiths 
were  confined  in  different  cabins  for  some  hours.  The 
mutiny,  which  was  still  confined  to  Portsmouth,  now 
assumed  a  most  alarming  aspect;  and  on  the  14th  of 
May,  Lord  Howe. came  from  the  Admiralty  with  full 
powers  to  investigate  the  whole  business,  and  settle  the 
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disputes  between  Government  and  the  sailors.  What 
rendered  his  appearance  infinitely  more  acceptable  was, 
that  he  had,  ki  his  possession^  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  on  the  9th,  granting  an  additional  allowance,  and 
the  plenary  pardon  of  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  all  s>uch 
as  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty  aOd  allegi- 
ance :  the  happiest  eifccts  wer^  instantly  apparent  Qn 
the  ]/>th  the  delegates  from  the  different  ships  went  to. 
the  Governor's  house  at  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards 
went  in  procession  to  the  fleet,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Howe  and  his  lauy,  a  number  of  superior  officers,  and 
different  persons  oi  distinction.  The  mutinous  fiiig  was 
theo  struck,  and  the  lieet  was  made  ready  for  putting 
to  sea. 

It  was  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  public  in  general, 
to  hear  that  the  grievances  of  their  principal  defenders, 
were  redressed  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  that,  in 
consequence  thereof,  they  had  ceased  to  be  disobedient: 
but  this  pleasure  was  suddenly  converted  into  consterna- 
tion by  a  fresh  mutiny  in  another  quarter — a  mutiny 
which  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  naval  history  of  this 
country.  The  fleet  in  the  Morth  Sea,  and  the  ships  at 
the  Nore,  insisted  on  the  redress  of  other  grievances, 
independent  of  those  which  were  connected  with  wages 
and  provisions  :  they  chose  delegates,  Uke  the  seamen  at 
Portsmouth,  but  who  happened  not  to  be  equally  cool 
and  reflecting  men,  except  Richard  Parker,  whom  they 
appointed  to  be  their  president.  They  confined,  or  sent 
a-shore,  their  principal  officers,  and  dispatched  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  a  number  of  articles^  with  a  de- 
ipand  of  unqualified  compliance,  if  their  future  obedience 
was  to  be  expected.  Government  conceived  many  of 
their  demands  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  naval  disci- 
pline, although  a  more  equal  division  of  prize  money  was 
considered  as  by  no  means  unreasonable.  Unconditional 
submission  was  insisted  upon  by  Government,  while 
othera  apprehended  that  mild  and  conciliatory  measures 
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IroiiiS  produce  much  happier  effects  than  forte  ot  titi^ 
lence. 

The  flag  of  Admiral  Buckner  was  struck  by  the  moti^ 
fleers  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  the  bloody  flag  was  hoist- 
edy  as  the  sigmtl  of  rebellion  :  they  forced  all  the  ships 
near  Sheerness  to  drop  down  to  the  Nore,  and  appointed 
two  delegates  from  each  man  of  war>  besides  a  committee 
of  twelve  in  each  ship,  not  only  employed  to  manage  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  vessel^  but  to  decide  on  the  meriti 
of  the  several  delegates.     As  the  mutiny  proceeded  to  the 
most  dreadful  lengthy  a  deputation  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  went  to  Sheerness,  wl^eie  they  held  no  confer- 
ences with  the  delegates,  as  was  the  case  at'Portsmoatb, 
unqualified   submission   being  demanded  as  an  essentinl 
preliminary.     Instead  of  obedience,  they  only  exhibited 
insolence  and  rebellion,  when  they  were  informed  that 
110  concessions  would  be  made  by  Government  beyond 
what  had  been  experienced  by  the  seamen  at   Port*- 
mouth,  of  which  tliey  might  yet  have  the  benefit  by  aa 
immediate  return  to  their  duty.     The  Lords  or  the  Ad- 
miralty then  departed  from  them,  on  which  they  began  to 
feel  themsdvcs  in  a  desperate  situation,  as  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, or  safety  by  flight  were  their  only  alternatives.     A 
deserting  to  the  enem.y  with  the  fleet  was  the,  proposition 
of  some,  while  Parker,  their  president,  and  some  others, 
in  spite  of  their  conduct^  rejected  tHe  idea  with  abhor- 
rence, since  it  went  infinitely  beyond  the  object  they 
originally  had  in  view,  and  frpm  which  they  were  deter- 
mined never  to  depart.     To  facilitate  a  compliance  with 
•their  demands  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
the  metropolis^  by  blopking  up  the  River  Thames ;  but 
the  vessels  of  neutral  countries,  and  colliers,  were  per- 
mitted to  go  up  and  down  the  river,  if  furnished  with 
passports  bearidg  the  signature  of  Richard  Parker,  as 
president  of  the  delegates. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that,  although  they  were 
in  such  an  alarming  state  of  mutiny,  they  exhibited  tne 
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gifeatest  loyalty  on  the  4th  of  June^  in*  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  Majesty's  birth-day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  the  Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Ardent,  and  Isis  men 
of  vrar,  together  with  the  sloop  Hanger,  deserted  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duncan,  and  joined 
the  mutineers  at  the  Nore  :  they  had  then,  in  all,  twenty- 
four  sail,  eleven  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle>  and  evincing  a  disposition  to  resist,  to 
\the  last  extremity,  every  exertion  of  Government  to  r^- 
^<iee  them  to  submission.  This  was  a  spectacle  vastly 
more  awful  than  the  most  terrible  conflict  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  either  by  sea  or  land.  As  they  could  have  no 
communication  with  the  shore  they  endeavoured. to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  water  and  provisions  from  the  ships 
they  detained:  but  this  mutiny  having  originated  in  the 
vulgar  passion  of  ignorant  minds,  desirous  of  being  great 
men  for  a  few  days,  terminated  as  soon  as  the  tars  were 
satisfied  with  their  holiday.  The  officers  were,  in  many 
cases,  allowed  to  mix  among  the  sailors,  and  partly  by 
gifts,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
great  body  of  men  to  desert  their  delegates.  This  dispo- 
sition being  pretty  well  ascertained,  several  proclama- 
tions were  issued,  in  the  King's  name,  denouncing  ven- 
geance against  all  who  should  continue  in  the  munity: 
the  bold  became  desperate  and  the  wavering  dismayed, 
which  led  the' ships  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
confederacy,  one  by  one,  till,  at  last,  the  crew  of  the 
Sandwich  seized  their  own  delegate,  Parker,  and  deliver- 
ed him  up  to  the  commanding  officer,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Maidstone  gaol  to  take  his  trial  for  mutiny.  After 
a  minute  investigation  of  facts  and  circumstances,  Parker 
was  fully  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  heard  with  magnanimity  and  firmness.  In  a 
few  days  after  he  was  executed  on  board  the  Sandwich, 
having  been  considered  as  the  principal  ring-leader,  al- 
though many  have  entertained  an  opposite  opinion,  and, 
therefore,  believed  that  his  fate  was  by  much  too  severe : 
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it  appears  certain^  that  the  mutinous  crews  compelled  faini 
to  act  as  he  did,  under  the  fear  of  deaths  viewing  bim  at 
possessed  of  talents  superior  to  the  bulk  of  cominoa 
sailors;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mutiny  would  have  risen  to  a  more  alarming  height  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  them* 

The  execution  of  Parker  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  long 
series  of  similar  triumphs,  equally  honourable  to  an  admi- 
nistration composed  of  suclx  men  as  composed  the  admi<A 
nistration  of  that  time.  For  several  months  the  English 
journals  contained  long  lists  of  these  subdued,  and,  there- 
fore,  harmle^ssy  individuals,  being  put  to  death,  with  suck 
circumstances  of  cold-blooded  aifd  sanguinary  cruelty  as 
could  only  be  expected  from  a  nation,  which  is  to  the  full 
as  famous  for  its  executions,  as  it  thinks  it  is,  for  its 
charities! 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  almost  total  evapora- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  discontent,  which  had  prevailed 
amongst  the  people  on  the  continent  during  the  whole 
period  after  the  French  revolution  commenced,  and  also 
for  the  vigour  with  which  it  maintained  its  ground  in 
England  and  Ireland.  One  great  reason  for  this  contrast 
'  was,  that  the  people  on  the  continent  had  .an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  practical  effect  of  French  fraternity, 
whilst  those  of  England  could  only  compare  the  speculai- 
tive  advantages  of  remote  theories  with  the  daily  felt  op- 
pressions of  their  own  government.  In  France,  those 
among  the  patriots,  who  had  talked  the  loudest,  risen 
the  highest,  and  lived  the  longest,  had  proved  themselves 
to  be  mere  robbers,  who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  raise 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  thijir  neighbours :  with  these 
the  people  ()f  France"  were  so  disgusted  that  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  taken  the  very  worst  of  them  for 
king,  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  scourge  and  a  curse  for 
the  rest  In  Germany  the  literary  men  and  philosophers 
had,  by  their  number  and  their  diligence,  spread  a  vast 
fund  of  information  amongst  the  people,  which  had  shewn 
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tbem  how  little  their  happiness  was  increased  by  the 
petty  pomp  of  their  lords:  but  philosophy  is  very  poor 
etuff  for  people  to  live  upon  long  together !  and  they 
now  began  to  discover,  that  the  literati  held  them  in  as 
much  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  as  the  nobles  did  for 
their  poverty ;  so  that  they  regulated  themselves  by  the 
▼ulgar  proverb,  "It  is  belter  to  be  i-uled  by  the  devil 
that  you  know,  than  by  one  that  is  a  stranger." 

The  Dutch  patriots  conducted  their  revolution,  in  the 
trae  spirit  of  trnde :  they  had  paid  the  French  a  large 
sam,  |o  assist  tbem  in  driving  the  Prliice  of  Orange  out, 
and  now  they  offered  double  that  sum  if  they  would  take 
themselves  off !  But  Monsieur  found  himself  too  com- 
fortably lodged  to  think  of  changing  his  quarter/;  yet  he 
had  no  objection  to  accept  of  the  civilities  that  were 
tendered  tor  him,  just  for  the  sake  ofllffording  theBatavian 
chiefs  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  good-nature.  New 
bodies  of  troops  were  constantly  marched  into  Holland/ 
half-starved  and  half-naked,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
fed  and  clothed,  were  sent  off,  to  make  way  for  a  fresh 
devouring  race.  Many  of  the  trading  patriots,  by  these 
means,  became  interested  by  contracts  and  jobs;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  recognize  the  character  of  a  friend  to 
bis  country  in  a  French  commissary;  and  therefore,  it 
was  natural  that  the  people  should  curse  the  Hands  that 
were  the  instruments  of  their  daily  spoilations  The  balance 
of  accounts  was  everywhere  struck  between  the  old*go- 
vemment  and  the  new ;  and  every  fisherman  and  peasant 
found,  in  a  comparison  of  comforts  and  advantages,  that 
he  had  lost  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  change. 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  people  had  experienced  no 
change,  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  so  fully  aware,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  point 
out  existing  abuses  than  to  apply  the  most  suitable  amend- 
ments; yet  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment was  most  monstrous  and  oppressive,  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  worse.     Little  praise  can^ 
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ind^ed^  be  given  to  the  governments^  of  either  England 
or  Ireland,  at  this  time,  for  they  never  attempted  any 
measure  whatever  that  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  but  they  openly 
and  insolently  adopted  every  violent  measure  that  they 
thought  calculated  to  drive  the  people  into  open  rebellioQ  i. 
instead  of  any  attempt  to  conciliate  and  soften  down  the 
asperities,  which  a  burdensome  and  oppressive  system  of 
taxation  could  not  fail  to  excite,  the  adqnioistrative  au- 
thorities went  out  of  the  way  to  provoke  and  irritate  tbeir 
injured  countrymen :  it  was  a  matter  of  curious  specula- 
tion to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  know  how  the  future 
historian  would  characterize  the  English  parliament — . 
that  parliament,  which,  aid^d^y  the  cant  phrase  **  King 
and  Constitution !"  either  trampled  upon,  or  siufiered 
others  to  trample  upon,  every  principle  of  English  liberty 
and  English  law.  A  considerable  body  of  EngKshmen 
met  in  a  field,  to  discuss  their  grievances,  and  to  delibe* 
rate  upon  the  sort  of  remonstrance  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  make  to  Government:  the  persons  assembling  took- 
every  precaution  that  the  law  enjoined,  and  preserved 
the  peace  with  the  most  rigid  care ;  yet  the  magistracy 
appointed  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal  fellow,  that  ever 
sat  upon  any  bench>  to  go  and  throw  the  meeting  into 
confusion,  in  the  name  of  Justice !  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  President  took  the  chair,  this  magisterial  ruffian  or- 
dered him  to  be  knocked  down ;  his  myrmidons  did  knock 
the  President  down,  and,  with  several  other  persons* 
took  him  prisoner  to  Bow-street.  Now  the  English  Go- 
vernment did  not  pretend  that  the  person  they  thus 
maltreated  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law;  yet, 
when  the  President  brought  his  action  against  thQ  magis- 
trate, for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  the  King's 
Attorney-General  stood,  shamelessly,  forward,  not  to 
defend  this  representative, — this  fac^sitpile  of  English 
justice,  but  to  screen  him  by  a  quibble !  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry  was,  in  this,  as  ii;  mQst  o^hj^r  cases,  such  fMi 
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^rea  rogaes  had  not  impudence  to  justify,  and,  therefore^ 
they  defeated  the  purposes  of  justice  by  an  evasion. 

Posterity  will  hardly  form  a  wrong  opinion  of  the  Pitt 
goyemmenty  when  it  reads  the  statements  which  that 
government  laid  before  parliament,  of  the  pains  it  took, 
and  the  sums  it  spent,  to  convict  and  punish  oifendersy 
while  it  never  bestowed  a  single  hour,  nor  spent  a  single 
shilling,  to  encrease  the  domestic  comforts  of  the  people, 
or  to  introduce  the  least  moral  improvement,  by  which  ai 
poor  man  lyight  be  able  to  give  his  offspring  an  education 
fit  to  keep  them  from  the  gallows. 

Whilst  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  people  were 
thus  rteglected,  the  ministry  proceeded,  unblushingly,  idf 
the  distributions  of  pensions  and  emoluments  ftitiongst 
themselves.  This  sordid  spirit  was  sensibly  felt  by  the 
nation,  and  if  the  people  had  not  possessed  more  real 
lOve  for  their  country,  and  more  temperance  than  the 
ministers,  they  would  have  been  provoked  into  a  civil 
war;  but,  from  this  year,  they  began  to  relax  in  their 
opposition,  and  to  wacth  the  Minister  with  silent  conr 
tempt;  from  a  clear  and  firm  conviction,  that  his  own 
baughty  spirit  would  be  a  most  effectual  scourge  for  his 
pride,  and  accomplish  his  complete  humiliatibn.  The 
irritable  temper  of  the  Irish  would  not  suffer  them  to 
submit  so  patiently  to  be  degraded  and  oppressed :  there 
bad  been  a  man  of  honour  appointed  to  be  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  and  he  had  consultied  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  by  treating  the  people  as  reasonable  beings, 
possessing  a  will,  and  capable  of  judging  for  themselves. 
Such  a  iconduct  could  not  fail  to  offend  the  cabinet  of 
fit.  James's ;  the  policy  of  which,  was  to  command,  not 
to  consult,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  suppress  every 
thing  like  popular  enquiry  and  public  opinion.  The 
honourable  Lord  Lieutenant  was,  therefore,  replaced  by  a 
creature,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  tlie  strength  h^ 
mustered  to4?ear  him  up  under  a  very  heavy  peasion,  for 
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which  h€  never  rendered  the  nation  the  smallest  iervtcei 
hut  which  perfectly  qualified  him  as  an  instrument  for  a 
^baly  that  was  then  infamous,  and  is  now  become  despi- 
cable. The  Irish  felt,  upon  this  occasion,  all  the  heart- 
humings  of  a  conquered  people ;  and,  as  to  a  nation  which 
resolved  to  force  upon  them  a  governor  of  the  most  offen- 
sive principles,  they  could  only  view  it  in  the  character  ol 
an  invader  and  an  enemy.  The  pensioned  lord  was  just- 
ly,  and  deservedly,  detested  by  the  people,  but  he  took 
ample  revenge  by  a  long  series  of  cruelties,  which  proved 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  his  party  rested  upon  him ;  and 
which  will  brand  him  with  so  much  infamy  in  the  eyesx>f 
posterity,  that  the  very  name  of  Jefferies  will  be  disgrace4 
hy  being  found  in  such  company ! 


THE   END   OF   CHAP,   XIXt 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

t^vtrihrow  of  the  Venetian  Government,,. .The  Liguriaii 
Republic  establishisd....Errors  of  the  English  People. ...Ne* 
gociationfor  Peace....New  Revolution  in  France. ...Riup^ 
hire  of  the  Negociation....Fictorij  obtained  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet.. .^Parisian  Declamation  against  England.., .Treaty 
^  Campb  Formio. 

X  HE  bnsy  genius  of  Buonaparte,  ind€ed,  kept  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  alive  in  the  South,  but  his  were  mere  re- 
volutions of  power,  not  of  principlels.  His  will  called  in 
the  auxiliary  aid  of  his  power,  and  he  determined  the  mo- 
rality of  any  measure  by  the  means  he  had  to  execute  it. 
He  had  long  complained  of  the  Venetian  Government, 
«nd  charged  it  with  fevouring  the  Austrians,  as  well  as 
lusting  treacherously  towards  his  troops;  all  of  which  a 
few  very  polite  people  may  allow  to  be  true,  but  others 
may  be  apt  to  indulge  some  doubts,  when  they  see  the 
General  take  upon  himself  at  once  the  character  of  le 
Jt^e  et  le  Bourreau.  '*  What?"  said  the  General,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Doge,  "  did  you  think  I  would  tamely  suffer  the 
massacres  excited  by  the  Venetian  Government  i  The 
blood  of  our  brethren  in  arms,"  continued  he,  "  shall  be 
avenged;  and  there  is  not  a  French  battalion,  charged 
with  this  mission,  which  does  not  feel  three  times  the 
courage  and  strength  necessary  to  punish  you  :-^the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Venice  has  returned  the  blackest  perfidy  for 
the  generous  treatment  she  has  received  from  France:" 
He  eoqpiuded  with  offering  peace  or  war;  and  informed 
his  Serenity,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  adopt  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  dispersing  the  banditti,  as  he  called  the 
persons  of  whom  he  complained,  and  arrest',  and  deliver 
up,  within  twenty-four,  hours  the  persons^  whoyit  was  said, 
kad  assassinated  some  French  soldiers^  zi>ar  wasdeclartdl 
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The  Senate  thought  proper,  to  publish  a  proclamatiofl 
Relative  to  these  complaints:  their  conduct,  they  said^ 
during  the  commotions  in  £urope,  had  always  been,  and 
still  was,  so  perfectly  neutral  and  friendly  towards  the 
belligerent  Powers,  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
tp  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  evil-disposed  person^ 
^ho-  pretended  to  question  their  sincerity:  but  as  these 
)n'alignant  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  disseminated  the 
vilest  slanders  against  the  sincerity  of  the.  peaceable  difr* 
position  of  the  Venetian  Government,  the  Senate  w(i|L 
tinder  the  necessity  of  declaring,  that  their  frieodship 
ffiih  France  was  not  in  the  least  altered:  the  Seute; 
therefore,  entertained  no  doubt  but  the  French  natiiNi 
would  treat  these  calumnies  with  the  contempt  they  der 
served>  and  repose  that  confidence  in  the  RepabUc  o^ 
Venice  which  it  had  merited  by  its  irreproachable  con** 
duct« 

No  satisfaction  was^  offered  by  th^  Senate,  and  on  tt^ 
^rd  of  May,  the  General  issued  a  manifesto  from  his  qq^r 
ters  at  Palma-Nova,  purporting,  that,  while  the  Freqch 
were  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  Stiria,  and  far  advanced 
from  Italy,  and  the  principal  establishments  of  the  armj^ 
the  Venetian  Goveniment  \\^d  profited  of  a  .religioop 
festival  to  arm  40,000  pec^sauts,  who,  being  joined  by  10 
regiments  of  Sclavonians,  were  orgs^ni^d  into  battalioiub 
find  sent  to  different  points,  for  the  purpose  of  intercept^ 
ing  all  com.ipuqication  between  the  army  and  Lombardy* 
Military  stores,  of  every  desi^ription,  had  been  sent  from 
Venice  to  coniplete  the  organization  of  these  corps :  bis 
countrymen  had  been  grossly  insulted  and  driven  from 
that  city,  and  ofE^s  bea^owed  on  those  whp  had  presided 
at  the  m^ir^cr^  ,of  Frenchmen*  The  people  of  Paduai 
Vicenza,  aad  Verona,  liad  been  ordered  to  take  up  arms, 
to  second  the  different  corps  of  the  regular  troops,  andi 
at  last,  to  commrence  the  new  Sicilian  vespers ;  while  tb^ 
Venetian  oJS^ce^a  carried  their  audacity  so  far;  as  to  assert, 
lb»t  U  belraged  to  the  Lion  pf  St.  Mark  to  verify  the 
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Proverb,  "  that,  Italy  is  the  grave  of  the  French  *'  The 
priests  every  where  preached  a  crusade ; — and  the  priests, 
in  the  state  of  Venice/ utter  only  the  will  of  goverament. 
Pamphlets,  perfidious  proclamadons,  and  anonymous 
letters,  had  been  circulated  with  profusion  through  ail 
their  territories ;  but,  in  a  state,  where  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  not  tolerated  by  a  government^  as  much  feared  as 
it  is  secretly  detested,  authors  write,  and  printers  publish, 
nothing  but  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  The  Ge- 
neral then  proceeded  to  give  a  detail  of  theassassinations 
•  which  had  been  committed  in  the  towns  and  in  the  coun* 
try.  In  this  mournful  list,  the  most  prominent  act  of 
atrocity,  is  the  massacre  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  at 
Verona,  where  400  Frenchmen,  he  said,  pierced  with  |i 
thousand  wounds  from  stilettoes,  were  tiirown  into  the 
Adige:  he  concluded  with  requiring  the  French  minister 
to  lea^ve  Venice,  and  directed  the  generals  of  division  to 
treat  as  enemies  the  troops  of  the  Venetian  Government, 
and  trample  in  the  dust  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

Accordingly  the  battalions,  destined  to  inflict  a  signal 
vengeance  on  Venice,  began  their  march,  and,  in  a  few 
days,  the  whole  Terra  Firma,  lay  suppliant  at  the  feet  df 
the.  Conqueror.  The  Veronese  were  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity  :  several  thousands  of  armed  peasantry^ 
who  presumed  to  contest  the  progress  of  the  French  di- 
visions, were  cut  in  pieces,  or  dispersed.  A  body  of  Scla- 
vonians,  who  had  joined  them,  retired  to  a  large  build- 
ing, or  fort,  in  which  was  deposited  all  their  powder- 
waggons  and  ammunition.  A  howitzer  was  pointed 
against  this  building,  which  was  soon  blown  into  the  air, 
and  500  Sclavonians  literally  annihilated  !  After  another 
bloodjyttgagement,  the  French  detachment  reached  the 
ivaQs  opVerona,  jvhich  immediately  surrendered,  , 

The  Venetian  Government  now  became  humble  and 
algect:  the  Doge,  having  assembled  the  Senate,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Government  should  suspend  ail  its 
Innctions,  and  that  the  Republic,  throwing  itself  on  the 
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mtpfcy  of  Fmnce,  should  accept  a  provisional  gotcrn- 
ment  from  the  latter :  it  was  also  decreed,  that  the 
proveditori,  and  other  magistrates,  of  whose  conduct  the 
French  complained,  should  be  delivered  up,  in  order  to 
be  punished.  On  the  1 6th  of  May,  a  body  of  French 
troops  tcok  possession  of  the  city,  after  which  a  munici- 
pality was  formed,  and  everything  modelled  according  to 
the  democratic  regime.  The  most  perfect  liberty  of  the 
press  (i.  e.  a.  right  to  praise  Buonaparte  and  his  govern* 
ment)  was  es{ablished,  the  Catholic  religion  remained' 
unaltered,  and  persons  and  property  continued  unmolest-  • 
cd  ;  but  the»ships  of  war,  and  the  stores  in  the  arsenals^ 
were  taken  possession  of  In  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Genoa  was  attacked  upon  much  the  same  grounds:  il 
was  impossible,  that  that  country,  considering  its  vicinity 
to  France,  and  the  presence  of  the  Republican  army, 
could  escape  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  innovation 
which  had  electrified  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  French 
Goverament  pretended,  that  it  had  forborne  to  punish 
the  Genoese  nobility  for  the  clandestine  aid  they  afford^ 
ed  to  the  Imperial  army  when  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  or  their  marked  attention  to  the  partisans  of  Aus* 
tria.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Genoa  had  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  democratical  liberty,  and  many 
tumults  bad  happened  between  them  and  the  adherents 
of  the  old  government.  The  establishment  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic  had  rendered  the  disaffected  more  daring, 
xvhUt  some  imprudent  acts  of  the  state-inquisitors,  and 
the  two  councils,  embroiled  them  with  the  French  Mi- 
nister, and  completed  the  revolution.  This  silly  govern- 
ment, persuaded  of  its  inability  to  stem  the  ton^t,  sent . 
deputies  to  Buonaparte  at  Montebello,  where  a  conven- 
tion was  concluded  on  the  6th  of  June. 

The  first  article  of  this  constitutional  arrans^ement  de- 
blared,  that  the  government  of  the  Genoese  Republic 
turknowledged  the  sovereignly  to  reside  in  the  aggregate 
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of  all  the  citizens  of  its  territory.    The  legislative  power 
was  eulrusted  to   two  representative  councils,  and  the 
executive  delegated  to  a  senate  of  ten  members,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  councils.     Municipahties  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  were  established  in  the  communes  and  dis- 
tricts, on  the  model  of  France,  and  a  copimitiee  of  legis- 
lation was  charged  with  framing  a  constitution^  and  all 
the  fundamental  laws' of  the  Republic,  with  the  reserve 
of  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion.     The 
people  now  thought  themselves  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  every  kind  of  exclusive  privilege  infring- 
ing on  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  nation,  was  sup-* 
posed  to  be  annulled  :  the  subsequent  articles  of  this  con- 
vention,  regulated    the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
Government,  over  whifh  the  reigning  Doge  was  to  pre- 
side;,  it  was  likewise  stipulated,  that  the  French  Republic, 
ikeing  desirous  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  interest  it  takes 
in  the  happiness  of  the  Genoese  people,  and  of  seeing 
Ibem  united,  and  their  internal  tranquillity  re-established, 
ipaoted  an  amnesty  to  all  those  against  whom  she  had 
^onnd  of  complaint,  either  on  account  of  the  late  ex- 
cesses, or  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  Imperial 
Piefs.    The  provisional.  Government  was  to  employ  its 
utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  faction,  grant  a  general 
mmiM^ty,  and  unite  the  people  in  rallying  round  the  pub- 
lic liberty.  '  At  the  same  time,  France  agreed  to  give  her 
jfTOtectiony  and  even  the  assistance  of  its  armies,  to  the 
Genoese  Republic,  in  order  to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  the 
execution  of  these  articles,  and  maintain  the  integritj^of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic :  this  new  modelled  afikirt 
'Was  baptized  "  Ligurian  Republic  " 

Durinff  these  transactions  the  negociations  did  not 
proceed  with  the  activity,  usually  characterising  Buona- 
parte's measures ;  but  he  himself  was  busily  occupied  in 
consolidating  the  new  Republics  which  his  victories  had 
founded  in  Italy.  The  Bolognese,  Ferrarese,  Modeuese, 
and  Romagnay  were  incorporated  with  Lom^mrdy,  and 
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the^isalpin^  and  Ligurian  Republics  completely^organ* 
ized.  It  is  supierfluous  to  relate  th^  advances  and  retro* 
gressions  of  the  negociating.  parties ;  not  one  of  the 
powers  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  throwing  obstacle! 
in  the  way  of  peace  ab  France ;  and  yet  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  adroitness  that  power  has  always  attributed 
tlie  whole  hostile  spirit  to  her  antagonists. 

Various,  mistakes  had  been  committed  by  the  friends 
-  of  liberty  in  England  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny ;  and  one 
Tery  important  one  has  been  a  belief^  that  the  English 
Government  is  averse  to  peace.  The  truth  is^  that  it- wb» 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  ministers,  whether  thejT 
were  at  peace  or  war,  so  that  they  could  but  efw;h  secure 
the  labour  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  persons^ 
constantly  ministering  to  their  different  appetites  and 
pleasures :  their  only  fear  was,  least  the  people  should 
resolve  to  work  less,  and  eat  more  ;  and  the  clamour  that 
the  people  kept  up  about  peace,  seryed  greatly  to  divert 
their  attention  from  what  ought  to  have  been  their  mtore 
immediate  object — their  pleasure  and  happiness. 

The  finances  of  the  country  became  now  a  subject  of 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Minister ;  and  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  have  driven  him  from  his  post  was, 
a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  they  would 
work  less,  and  eat  more ;  in  this  case  his  loan-jobbem^ 
and  contractors  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  culti- 
vated the  earth  for  themselves,  instead  of  living  upoir 
th^bonusses  and  premiums,  pinched  out  of  the  bellies  of 
the  half-starved  labourers  and  mechanics,  whose  utmost 
industry  was  insufRcient  to  supply  half  their  real  wants. 

Peace  now  seemed  necessary  to  lengthen  out  ihe  pati- 
ence of  the  people,  and  fresh  overtures  were  maae  to  the 
French  Government,  though  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  attempt  was  only  made  to  afford  reasona- 
ble excuse  for  laying  on  a  heavier  weight  of  taxes. 

JiOrd  Malmsbury  was  appointed^  once  mgre,  plenjpo^ 
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teatiary  for  Great  Britain,  and  arrived  at  Lisle  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  He  exchanged  his  powers  with  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  and  had  his  first  conference  oa 
the  8th  of"  that  month,  when  he  delivered  in  what  his 
court  conceived  tc^he  the  basis  of  negociation — the  most 
prominent  features  of  which  were,  that  the  situation  of 
the  two  countries  before  the  war\  should  be  adopted  as  a 
proper  basis,  every  eonquest  be  restored  not  excepted  by 
the  present  treaty ;  and  every  conquest  obtained  by  the 
British  should  be  given  up,  except  the  islands  of  Trinidad, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  it  was  also  ex- 
pected that  the  effects  of  the  Stadtholder  should  he  re- 
stored, or  something  giveg,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  hereditary  dignities.  No  reasonable  objection 
could  be  opposed  to  the  Project  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment; it  was  perfectly  liberal  and  fair,  and  bore  all  the 
marks  of  moderation  and  frankness;  but  the  majority  of 
the  French  Directors  were  ignorant  and  little-minded 
men,  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  such  a  habit  of 
quibbling,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  disceriung 
the  point  where  their  true  interests  lay. 

The  title  of  King  of  France,  which  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  borne  ever  since  Henry  the  VI,th  was  crowned 
at  Rheims,  they  strongly  objected  to,  and  declared  that 
the  English  could  never  be  considered  as  acknowledging 
the  Republic  till  it  was  utterly  aboltshed.  They  required 
cotnpensatioQ  for  the  ships  taken  or  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Toulon,  which  demand  was  founded  on  a  pre- 
tence, that  they  could  only  be  held  by  Britain,  as  a  depo-> 
'  sit,  till  the  Republic  was  acknowledged  ;  and  this  being 
done,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  them,  or  grant  a  suitable 
indemnificadon :  it  was  besi dies 'required  of  the  British 
^ihbassador  to  declare,  whether  his  Government  had  re- 
ceived any  mortgage  upon  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
monies  advanced  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  French  Govern* 
.  ment  had  vesplved  to  fulfil  no  such  condition.    Lord 
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Malmsbiiry  replied,  ''  That  he  was  sure  peace  on  iQcli 
terms  would  not  be  accomplished  i''  he  employed  every 
argument  to  convince  them'  of  the  injudlciousness  of  iti« 
troducing  such  topics  so  prematurely;  for  as  the'DireiS 
tory  had  given  no  opinion  of  the  leading  principles  of  his 
Project,  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  negociation,  by  such  trifling  difficulties.  As 
individuals,  the  ministers  might  feel  the  force  of  his  Lord- 
ship^s  reasoning,  but  their  instructions  upon  this  point 
i^ere  so  positive  and  precise,  that,  in  their  diplomatic 
capacity,  they  were  obliged  to  insist  Upon  those  points': 
they, therefore,  sent  to  the  Directory  for  further  instruc- 
tiohs,  which  occasioned  a  Qon^derable  delay.  Lord 
Malmsbury,  on  the  1 2th  of  August,  was  confidentially 
informed,  by  one  of  the  Republican  envoys,  that  the 
d'elay  originated  from  the  necessity  there  was  to  cobsnlt 
with  the  Allies  of  the  Republic,  and  was  infortbed,  oti 
the  14th,  that  they  would  receive  their  final  insiroetioDs 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  On  the  28th  his  Lordship 
was  informed,  that  the  answer  retu^neiJ  by  Holland,  was 
so  unsatisfoctory,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  Ministers 
at  Paris,  who  durst  not  venture  to  alter  it  agreeably  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Directory  without  first  applying  to  their 
own  government  for  fresh  instructions. 

Important  as  the  Negociation  would  have  been  at  any 
other  time,  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people  was  so 
entirely  engrossed,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  violent  con*- 
flict  that  was  evidently  about  to  take  place  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  bodies  at  Pari^^  that  scarcely 
any  interest  was  taken  in  it  sprogress,  and  few  persons  ex- 
pected any  advantages  from  its  conclusion.  The  concus- 
sion, now  rapidly  about  to  take  place,  could  not  fail  to 
paralyze  the  resolutions  of  the  Directory;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  overthrow,  left  them  undecided  as  to  the 
ground  upon  which  they*  should  treat ;  nor  could  the 
British  Cabinet  be  more  desirous  ot  hastening  the  conclu- 
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ftion  of  «  treaty,  which  might  be  disavowed  by  a  near  go- 
Yernmentin  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  public  attention  was  now  directed  to  Paris,  more 
anxiously  than  ever,  and  particularly  so,,  as  the  world  in 
general  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Government. 
Whatever  were  the  real  and  absolute  designs  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  it  is  possible  that  they  lie  buried  in  the 
breasts  of  some  few  persons,  who  have  not  yet  disclosed 
them  to  the  public;  but,  us  far  as  a  close  attention  to 
passing  events,  and  an  impartial  observation  of  the  con-* 
duct  and  manners  of  the  differert  persons  concerned,  will 
lead  to  a  just  decision,  they  were  only  stlch  as  a  moderate 
share  of  prudence,  and  good  humour,  would  have  ren^ 
dered  subservient  to  the  cause  of  real  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  moderation,  which  the  French -Govern- 
meat  had  sometime  recommended  to  the  people,  had 
enabled  a  great  number  of  moderate  men  to  obtain  seats 
in  the  councils  :  those  persons  were  anxious  to  repair,  all 
the  evils  which  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  had  occa- 
sioned;  and  fearing,  lest  some  untoward  change  might 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  which  fortune  had  put 
into  their  hands,  they  proposed  their  measures  too  rapidly 
for  persons  of  opposite  sentiments  to  be  able  to  acknow- 
ieilg^'^eir  propriety.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Ca« 
tSaolic  xeiigioa,  and  the  recal  of  the  Emigrants,  were  ob- 
jeotis  that  .they  were  determined  to  effect,  but  the  Direc- 
toiry  regarded  those  measures,  as  incompatible  with  the 
duration  of  the  Republic,  and  with  the  existence  of  their 
own  power :  it  was  industriously  repor,ted,  that  a  conspi- 
racy 'Was  formed  with  a  view  to  establish  royalty,  and 
«each.of  the  parties  threw  the  same  charge  at  its  antagonist. 
The  Legislators  made  no  scruple  of  avowing,  that,  if  it 
were  the  wish  of  the  people  to  have  royalty  established, 
it  ought  to  be  .restored  ;  and  the  Executors  maintained^ 
that, the  very  attempt  to  take  the  public  opinion  upon 
«uch  a  question  was  an  act  of  rebellioj;!,  and  deserved  the 
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J)uni9hment  due  to  treason.  The  Representatives  of  thft 
people  contended,  that  unless  they  were  at  liberty*  ta 
discuss  every  subject  with  equal  freedom,  the  name  of 
liberty  was  a  mere  mockery ;  and  that  a  government^ 
which  would  suppress  any  Icind  of  free  disculisioii^ 
whether  they  called  themselves  Republicans  or  Royalists, 
were  in  fact  tyrants  !  The  Representatives  charged  the 
Directory  with  a  design  to  establish  the  sovereign  power 
in  their  own  hands,  and  the  Directors  charged  the  Reprer 
sentatives  with  a  design  to  betray  their  constitiientSt  by 
restoring  Louis  the  XVIIIth  to  the  throne.  The  Exe- 
cutive Power  evinced  a  determination  to  overawe  the 
Councils  by  an  armed  force,  and  the  Legislators  resolved 
that  their  deliberation  should  be  free  and  unmolested : 
the  principles  of  the  representatives  |j\'ere  justified  both 
by  reason  and  the  laws ;  but,  as  the  Directory  attached 
no  other  idea  to  the  term  liberty,  than  the  triumph  of 
their  own  partly  they  collected  a  large  armed  force  round 
Paris,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  was  said  to  be  a  declaration  of  thn  public 
will,  and,  having  corrupted  the  soldiers,  surrounded  the 
Legislative  Body,  and  picked  out  every  representative 
who  diifered  from  them  in  opinion.  General  Augereau^ 
who  was  charged  to  execute  this  despotic  measure,  con- 
ducted Pichegru,  the  President  of  the  Council  of*  Five 
Hundred,  and  all  the  other  obnoxious  representatives, 
to  the  Temple,  fiom  whence  they  were  transported,  with- 
out even  the  form  of  a  trial>  or  any  process  in  the  shape 
of  a  public  accusation*  Amongst  the  number  of  persons 
ordered  for  transportation  were  two  of  the  Five  Direc- 
tors ;  for,  such  was  the  intolerant  spirit  of  these  pretended 
sons  of  freedom^  that  they  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
contradiction:  the  minority  of  /ts;o  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  majority  of  threCf  and  this  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient offence  to  entitle  them  to  the  epithet  of  traitors, 
and  to  the  punishment  of  treason.  Carnpt  was  fortunate 
enough  to   make  his   escape,  but  the  other  Dir^jbor 
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(Barthelemj)  with  •Pichegru,  Willot,  and  sixty  otbersi 
were  sent  off  as  exiles  to  Cayenne.  Having  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  despotism^  the  triumvirate  hastened 
to  take  every  precaution  necessary  to  secure  it:  the  presa 
appeared  likely,  to  be  their  greatest  CAemy,  and  they  re-* 
solved)  by  a  mark  of  the  most  decisive  terror,  to  put  an 
end,  at  once,  to  every  apprehension  of  that  sort.  A 
sweeping  decree  was  passed  without  the  least  warning, 
by  which  forty^two  public  journals  were  seized  upon  and 
suppressed,  and  it  concluded  whimsically  enough  thai 
all  tlie  proprietors,  managers,  directors,  authors,  editon^ 
^ndfillcfxv-labourers,  belonging  to  the  journals  named  in 
the  decree,  should  be  transported  without  delay,  by  order 
•of  the  Ifireclory  ! 

.  The  tempe|:  of  the  Directory,  with  regard  to  the  Nego- 
ciatioD,  was  not  concealed  after  their  triumph :  their  am-i 
bassadorj,  who  had  in  effect^  acceded  to  the  principle  of 
the  treaty,  as  laid  dowii  by  the  British  Government,  were 
recalled  from  Lisle,  and  two  others  substituted  in  their 
place*  ,These  new  ambassadors  informed  Lord  Malms- 
buty,  that  their  powers  were  very  extensive,  and  hoped 
that  the  busii^ess  would  be  amicably  terminated  in  a  short 
time,  if  his*  powers,  wpre  as  ample;  but  they  could  only 
treat  with  his  Lordship  on  the  general  principal  of  resti^ 
tution ;  they,  therefore,  fished  to  be  informed,  if  he  was 
prepared  to  meet'them  on  that  ground,  to  which  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  rem^ked  that  the  demand  of 
the  Directory  as  to  full  restitution,  justified  him  in  doubt- 
ing their  sincerity.  Dn  the  15th  be  was  peremptorily 
asked  whether  he  was  possessed  of  powei's  which  might 
enable  him  to  accede  to  the  restitution  of  every  posses- 
sion taken  from  France,  or  her  Allies,  ^nd  on  being  an* 
swered  as  before,  the  French*  Minister  read  to  his  Lord- 
ship  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  by  which  he  was  ordered 
to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  fetch  the  necessary 
qaalifications.  Thus  was  the  nation,  a  second  time,  in- 
sulted in  the  person  of  its  ambassador,  by  a  government| 
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whose    captured   possessions    the   English  Goveniment 
could  have  sold  ipr  a  sum  equal  to  its  national  debt. 

As  the  British  ministry  were  well  informed  that  the 
Irish  were  mokiog  great  efforts  to  procure  auxiliaries^  from 
France^  and  that  the  Batavian  Republic  had  been  iiiak« 
kig  formidable  pi-eparations  for  some  navkl  expeditiod, 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duncan,  had 
blockaded  the  Texel  during  th^  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer.  The  English  Admiral  having  left  his  stdtion,  and 
proceeded  to  Yarmouth  Roads,  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting^  admiral  de  Winter,  with  tlie  Dutch  fleet,  put  to 
sea.  Captain  Trollope,  in  the  Russel  of  74  guns,  with  a 
small  squadron  under  his  command,  was  left  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  gth  of  October,  a 
signal  was  made  tu  Admiral  Duncan  off  Yarmouth  rbads, 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at  sea.  Tlie  British  fleet,  coa- 
sisting  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  land  three  frigates,  got 
under  sail  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  by  tjie  afiernoon 
lost  sight  of  the  land.  Ca|)tain  Trollope's  small  squadroa 
was  perceived  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  with  signals 
flying,  to  inti^Tiate  that  an  enemy's  fleet  was  to  leeward. 
The  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Winter, 
consisted  of  four  ships  of  74  guns,  five  of  68,  two  of  64, 
four  of  56,  and  two  of  44  guns.  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
the  signal  for  engaging,  and,  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  Vice-Admiral  Onslow  in  the  Monarch,  bearing 
down  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  gallant  example 
was  followed  by  every  ship  of  his  division.  Before  one 
o'clock  the  battle  commenced,  when  the  whole  British 
fleet  broke  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  made  it  impracti- 
cable for  them  to  reach  the  Texel,  the  land  being  about 
seven  miles  distant.  Admiral  Onslow,  with  the  larboard 
division  of  the  British  fleet,  engaged  the  rear  of  the  Dutch^ 
while  the  Commander-in-Chief  directed  all  his  strength 
against  the  van;  the  Venerable,  in  which  he  himself  sail- 
ed, having  been  incessantly  engaged  Almost  two  hours  and 
^  half.     Although  uU  tire  masts  of  De  Winter's  own  i^iip 
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went  by  the  board,  he  fought  for  som**.  time  after  like  a 
true  son  of  Mars,  and  only  struck  his  colours  when  over- 
powered by  numbers :  it  is  said  that  not  a  single  officer 
iras  left  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Dutch  flag-ship, 
but  the  Admiral  himself,  the  whole  of  them  being  either 
kiOed  or  wounded.  The  Vice-admiraPs  ship  lost  all  her 
masts  about  the  same  time,  and  accordingly  struck  to 
Admiral  Onslow's  division.  Before  three  o'clock  more 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  surrendered  ;  but  as  Admiral  Duncan 
ibund  himself  in  only  nine  fathoms  water,  and  no  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  land,  he  was  wholly  taken  up  in 
gc^Uing  the  disabled  ships  off  the  shore,  and  could  not 
ascertain  the  number  of  prizes ;  and,  as  the  wind  blew 
strong  on  the  land,  the  fleet  was  scattered,  and  some  of 
"the  Dutch  ships  that  had  formerly  struck,  were  on  that 
account,. enabled  to  effect  their  escape.  The  prizes  con- 
sisted of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  56  guns,  and  one 
of  44:  the  Delft  oC  56  guns  foundered  in  sight  of  the 
British  coast,  and  a  frig-ate  also  was  lost.  It  has  been 
'admitted  on  all  hands,  that  a  more  sanguinary  battle  was 
never  fought ;  for  in  nine  ships  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet, 
the  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  700,  and  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  cold,  but  intrepid,  Dutch,  must  have  been 
Tery  severe.  The  flag  ships  of  the  enemy  lost  not  less 
than  250  men  each;  and  it  has  been  maintained,  that  not 
a  single  ship  among  the  number  of  the  prizes,  lost  less 
than  lOOmen.  The  battle  was  fought  so  near  the  shore 
that  thousands  of  spectators  beheld  the  whole  of  it  from 
firsrt;  to  last,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  grant  the 
smallest  relief. 

The  gallantry  of  Admiral  Duncan  on  this  occasion  is 
justly  entitled  1o  applause;  but  no  part  of  his  conduct  is 
more  deserving  of  commendation  than  his  getting  between 
the  enemy  and  a  lee-shore,  or,  in  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, between  them  and  the.land.  This  was  a  manoeuvre 
which  none  who  went  before  him,  had  ever  attempted,  in 
circumstances  so  manifestly  critical.    Had  he  not  accom- 
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plished  this  object  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  lie 
would  have  been  victorious,  even  after  Rear-admiriil 
Storj  had,  most  ignominiously^  deserted  the  gallant  De 
Winter:  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  Admiral  Duncan,  that  the  exquisite  judgment 
he  discovered  in  freeing  himself  from  his  crilical  ^ituati* 
on,  was  at  least  equal  to  the  bold  and  intrepid  spirit 
which  could  hazard  such  an  experiment.  When  he  re- 
turned home  he  was  created  Baron  Duncan,  of  Lundie, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  Viscount  Duncan  of  Cam- 
perdown,  from  the  place  on  the  coast  of  Hdland,  off 
which  his  lordship  gained  the  memorable  victory.  Thit 
glorious  victory^was  of  so  much  value  to  the  British 
nation  that  every  heart  rejoiced  when  the  news  arrived; 
a  general  and  most  brilliant  illumination 'took  place 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiv^ 
ing  was  appointed,  when  the  King,  accompanied  by-  aH 
the  public  authorities,  went  in  state,  to  St.  Paul's  cathe« 
dral :  the  procession  was  attended  by  three  Waggons,  bear- 
ing flags,  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  Spaniards^ 
and  Dutch,  during  the  war,  and  these  were  severally 
borne  to  the  altar  by  a  flag-officer,  who  had  been  present 
when  they  were  taken.  A  great  number  of  ofiicers  and 
seamen  attended  upon  the  occasion,  all  the  ranks  were 
sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  the  defen- 
ders of  their  countrv- 

Provoked  at  their  inability  to  do  any  real  injury  to 
England,  the  Directory  could  not  help  venting  their 
anger  in  a  sort  of  bulletin  war,  with  a  view  to  produce 
that  kind  of  artiflcial  misdief  which  arises  out  of  a  state 
of  constant  alarm :  it  ^ould  be  endless  to  recite  all  their 
declarations  of  wrath  and  vengeance  against  this  country ; 
one  specimen  will  be  sufficient  to  characterize  the  whole. 
On  the  li6th  of  October,  1797,  the  Executive  Directory 
decreed,  that  there  should  be  assembled,  without  delay, 
on  the  coasts  of,  the  ocean,  an  army,  which  should  b# 
called  Th6  Army  of  England^  to  be  under  the  commanci 
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bf  CitizcQ  General  Buonaparte.  On  the  same  day  tli6 
Directory  issued  a  Proclamation  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  which  contains  the  following  passage^  : 

*^  It  is  at  London  that  the  calamities  of  Europe  are  fa- 
bricatedy  it  is  there  that  we  must  put  an  end  to  them."— — 
*'  Crown,  at  length,  your  exploits  by  ari  invasion  of  the 
Island,  whither  your  ancestors  carried  slavery,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  bring  back  thither  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  which   must  land  there  at  the  same 

moment  with  the  French.'* "  A  lawless  enemy  has 

repelled,  in  fact,  all  the  overtures  which  could  alone  tend 
to  pacification.  You  know  this  enemy  ;  your  indignation 
ifixes  on  and. points  him  out  by  name — it  is  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's — it  is  the  most  corrupting,  and  the  most  cor- 
rupted of  the  governments  of  Europe — it  is  the  English' 
gove?timent.' *  The  Gr^at  Nation  will  avenge  the  uni- 
verse; and,  for  that  purpose,  Frenchmen!  more  means 
than  one  present  themselves  to  you :  the  most  worthy 
and  the  quickest,  is  a  descent  upon  England.'^-" — *  Thus 
kt  the  army  of  England  go  and  dictate  terms  of  peace  in 
Londoa!  Go,  gallant  Republicans  !  second  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  nation ;  go  and  restore  the  liberty  of  the  seas." 

*"  And  since   the  British  Government  looks  at  this 

present  moment  with  a  ferocious  smile  on  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  the  continent,  and  glories  in  its 
wealth,  force  it  to  pay  its  quota  towards  the  expenses  of 

the  war." *^  What  a  resplendent  glory  is  held  forth  to 

the  Army  of  England,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  it  out." 

The  President  of  the  Directory  in  a  long  address  to 
General  Buonaparte,  avowed  ^sentiments  which  deserve 
the  particular  notice  of  every  Briton. 

"  Peace,"  said  he,  "  restores  order;  but  above  all,  it 
will  procure  us  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  being  able 
to  consolidate  the  Republican  Government,  and  to  ena- 
ble you  to  give  a  blow  to  the  insolence  of  England,  to 
the  conquest  of  which  you  were  called." "  Go  then. 

Vol.  IL  .  I  i 
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Citizen  General !  crown  *so  glorious  a  life,  by  a  conquer 
which  the  great  nation  owes  to  its  insulted  dignity/' 


"  Let  the  conquerors  of  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Tiber 
follow  your  steps — the  ocean  will  be  proud  of  conveying 
theo^.  He  is  an  untamed  slave  who  blushes  at  his  chains 
— he,  invokes  by  bis  roarings,  the  vengeance  of  the  earth- 
en the  tyrant  which  oppresses  his  waves.-r-He  will  conoibat 
on  your  side — the  elements  themselves  submit  to  the 
man  who  is  free.  Pompey  did  not  disdain  to  cru^h  the 
pirates :  go  ye,  greater  than  that  Roman  !  and  chain  up. 
that  gigantic  Buccaneer,  who  tyrannizes  over  the  sea; 
gOy  and  punish,  in  London,  outrages  which  have  been  too 
long  unpunished." 

/  In  order  to  give  the  proper  stage  effect  to  the  whole 
of  this  farce,  a  deputation  of  the  Merchants  of  Paris  ad- 
dressed the  Directory  in  a  style  of  ridiculous  gasconade, 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  tinsel  professions  and  pro- 
mises of  that  government.  The  .Deputation  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  in  his  speech, 
thus  addressed  the  Directory  : 

*^  After  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  you 
hjvve  determined,  since  it  seems  decreed,  that  the  Frenchr 
Republic  shall  only  make  peace  with*  their  enemies  at 
their  own  capitals,  to  send  to  England  those  columns  who 
have  made  victory  the  companion  of  their  banners," 
"  The  Merchants  of  Paris,  in  this  determination,  augur 
favourably  to  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  commerce:  they  are  persuaded,  that  the  monM^nt  is 
arrived  to  prove  to  an  enemy,  who  always  fly  when  close- 
ly pressed,  that  the  f  rench  will  terminate  a  war,  pro* 
longed  only  because  a  handful  of  pirates  have  the  bar- 
barism to  calculate  upon  it  as  an  event  favourable  to  their 

interests." "  The  traders  of  Paris  come  to  request  the 

Legislative  Body  to  open  a  loan,  of  which  the  premium 
should  be  hypotheticated  upon  our  victories."— —**  The 
loan  may  be  called  an  English  loan." 

The  Spokesman  of  the  De|Jutation  then  delivered  his 
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siddress  to  the  Directory,  which  contained  the  following 
expressions. 

*'  At  the  moDGient  when  the  French  nation  prepares  to 
encounter  in  the  combat,  her  eternal  and  implacable  ene- 
my— Every  man  who  carries  a  heart  at  once  truly  French 
and  Republican,  is  seized  with,  deep  and  animating  en- 
thusiasm."-—" Ah!  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  English  seek 
to  bide  themselves  in  their  numerous  ships :  it  is  in  vain 
that  they  hope  to  escape  just  punishme^it;  we  will  carry 
into  -the  middle  of  their  country  that  vengeance  which 

they  have  inflicted  on  desolate  provinces." "  Citizen 

Directors!  the  Merchants  of  Paris,  of  whom  we  believe 
ourselves  to  be  the  organ,  are  anxious  that  yon  should 
transmit  to  the  Executive  Body  a  message,  to  invite  them 
to  open  a  loan,  which  will  afford  a  sure  and  ready  means 
to  efiectuate  a  descent  upon  England.  This  loan  may  be 
mortgaged  upon  an  indirect  imposition." 
-  The  President,  Barras,  in  a  message,  communicating 
this  offer  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  observed,  that 
the  fund  of  40  millions  to  be  raised  in  this  manner,  would 
be  /*  secured  on  the  success  of  the  grand  operation  which 
the  Directory  is  now  preparing."  And,  in  the  Council, 
Jean  de  Brie  observed,  that  the  standard  of  victory  would 
soon  "  proceed  to  punish  Albion  for  its  long  catalogue 
of  crimes  against  humanity." 

If  any  Englishman  should  not  feel  his  blood  boil  with 
indignation  on  the  perusal  of  insults  like  these,  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  memory  of  those  gallant  heroes  who  con- 
quered in  the  fields  of  Cressy,  Agincourt,  and  Poictiers : 
but,  it  is  impossible,  that  such  insolent  menaces  can  fail 
tQ  excite  emotions  of  just  resentment  in  the  breasts  of 
every  Britain,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  consciousness, 
that  tliey  are  as  able  and  as  willing  as  ev^r,  to  avenge  the 
threats,  and  to  punish  the  temerity  of  their  audacious 
invaders. 

In  consequence  of  preliminaries,  signed  at  Leoben,  as 
already  stated,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  between  the 
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Emperor  and  the  French  Republic  on  the  17th  of  Oclcv, 
her,  at  Campo  Fonnio  :  by  this  treaty  the  Emperor  gavai 
up  all  claim  to  tiie  Low  Countries,  ^hich  it  was  agreed 
should  become  a  part  of  France,  and  to  its  possessions 
in  Italy,  which  were  to  form  a  new  political  body,  called 
by  the  French  the  Cisalpine  Republic  :  in  return  for  these 
cessions,  and  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  Buonaparte  gave  , 
to  the  Emperor  the  states  lately  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and  wjiich  he  had  seized  upon,  in  the  French 
style,  for  the«purpose  of  bartering  away. 

The  power  of  France  was  now  most  clearly  and  firmly 
established,  and  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  foUy 
on  the  part  of  hef  Rulers,  or  a  degree  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  old  courts,  superior  to  any  they  had  yet  evinc- 
ed, could  possibly  deprive  her  of  ihe  Herculean  staff, 
which  she  now  held  in  her  grasp.  Many  differences  yet 
remained  to  be  adjusted  between  France  and  the  German 
Princes  and  states ;  and  in  order  to  settle  these  points, 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  provided,- that  a  congress 
should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  different  powers.  Upon  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration of  this  Congress,  much  of  the  welfare  of  Europe 
depended,  and  temperate  men  looked  up  to  it  with  muc|;i 
anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Buonaparte  returns  to  Paris..^Tt  becomes  the  Fashion  to 
^admire  him,..XTentlemen  Democrats  in  England,., .Fabric 
caied  Revolutionary  Biographi/....  Works  of  Art  obtained 
inf  the  French  in  Italy, ...Hatred  bctzccen  the  English  and 
JFrench  Governments  increased  by  the  Capture  of  Sir  Sydnejf 
Smith,,.. Disputes  relative  to  the  French  and  English  Pri» 
^oner$....Interesting  Documents,  and  Correspondence  thcre^ 
on. 

^T  HEN  Buonaparte  had  thus   crowned  his  glorious 
strugglies  by  an  advantageous  peace,  his  presence  was  no 
longer  required  in  Italy,  and  he  returned  to  Paris.     On 
^    his  arrival  in  the  Capital  he  was  greeted  by  the  congra* 
tulations  of  every  description  of  persons,  in  a  manner  the 
most  flattering.     Poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  high  and 
low,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  pious  or  profane,  all 
exercised  their  ingenuity  to  display  some  excellent  feature, 
either  of  the  person  or  the  mind- of  this  extraordinary 
Hero,  and  among  the  various  conceits  that  the  lively 
imagination  of  his  admirers  hit  upon,  some  even  laid  claim 
to  the  quality  of  oracular  prophecies.     The  following 
Anagram,  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  express- 
-  ed  by  the  French  words  Revolution  Francaise,  was  coa- 
lidered  so  perfectly  of  this  kind,  that  it  served  to  elevate 
our  Adventurer  astonishingly  in  the  estimation  of  a  weak 
and  credulous  people:  it  was  thought  a  strong  symptom 
qf  infidelity  to  doubt  its  being  a  divine  discovery,  that, . 
by  cutting  off  the  word  refo,  which  being  exercised  by 
the  King,  had  led  on  this  terrible  revolution,  the  remain*- 
ing  letters  pointed  to  Buonaparte,  as  putting  the  last  hand 
to  it,  un  Corse  lafnira — ^^  a  Corsican  will  terminate  it.*' 
The  discovery  is  certainly  ingenious;  but,  perhaps,  in  ;i 
}aad  of  free-thinking,  one  may  venture  to  suggest^  that  ^ 
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very  small  portion  of  divine  criticism  would  have  dis- 
covered in  this  oracle  a  trifling  deviation  from  tmtb, 
which  leaves  it  little  abov^  the  production  of  a  finite  aild 
unlettered  mind.  The  c  with  the  cedilla  in  Fran9aisey  is 
not  the  c  in  corse,  one  talking  the  sound  of  ^,  and  the  other 
of  k.  It  is  no  matter;  the  French  have  to(»  much  good* 
nature  and  politeness  to  observe  niceties  of  this  sort;  the 
General  was  in  fashion,  and  who  would  be  so  rude  as  to 
tcU  the  beau-monde,  that  it  was  mistaken !  Buonapart6 
had  done  much  for  the  country;  and  whoever  they  were 
that  might  have  grounds  of  complaint  against  him^  he  had 
^  strong  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  French. 

The  manners  of  the  General  were  precisely  calculated 
to  gain  him  the  most  useful  sort  of  popularity.  Ardently 
courted  by  all  parties,  he  could  easily  select  the  most  suita^ 
ble  confidants :  these  he  chose  on  account  of  their  pru- 
dence and  policy,  rather  tlmn  for  the  violence  of  their 
sentiments.  It  is  not  true  that  the  General  was  a  Jacobiay 
or  that  he  shewed  any  attachment  to  persons  of  that 
turbulent  sect.  Whether  bis  name  was  ever  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  that  club  is  very  doubtful,  and  if 
it  was,  it  was  only  in  that  careless  kind  of  way,  whereby 
some  persons  in  this  country  become  Free  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows,  without  taking  any  interest  in  such  socie- 
ties. The  nearest  character  to  that  assumed  by  Buona- 
parte at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  in  ITS'?*  is  that  of 
the  Gentlemen  Democrats  in  England,  who,  carrying  their 
views  no  further  than  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  go-i 
vernment,  do  not  condescend  *to  explain  themselves  to,  or 
to  mix  with,  their  inferior  brethren,  any  more  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  as  tools,  to  be  used  as  circumstances  niay  re- 
quire their  services. 

.  Tliis  temporizing  policy  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  was 
rather  advantageous  to  France  than  otherwise :  for,  while 
he  declined  taking  any  measures  offensive  to  either  of  the 
tactions,  they  ^ere  each  kept  quiet  from  a  fear  of  making 
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lim  an  enemy  by  any  pretnatpre  effort.    He  would,  how- 
jver,  have  gained  very  little  influence  over* the  public 
Dind^  if  his  character  or  conduct  had  been  any  thrug  like     * 
irhat  it  has  bee;i  depicted  in  those  unprincipled'fabrica- 
ions  published  to  the  world,  under  the  titles  of  "  Re  volu- 
rioNARY  Lives,  Secrets  of  Cabinets,"  &c.    The 
espect  he  acjjuired,  arose  out  of  the  punctuality  with 
vhich  he  attended  to  all  his  private  as  well  as  public 
luties,  and  which  rendered  a  proof  froni  him  of  so  much  ^  - 
weight,  that  every  conspicuous  person  became  habitually 
iesirous  of  avoiding  it,     X^ose  who  think  they  can  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  virtue  and  humanity  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  groundless  calumnies  have  formed  a  very  wrong 
notion  of  mankind :  it  is  a   misfortune  for  the  English, 
that  the  French  nation,  with  this  great  Chieftain  at  their 
bead,  are  their  enemies,  and  certainly,  as  it  relates  to 
commerce,  unjustly  and  imprudently  so;  but,  before  any 
Englishman  complains  of  this  improper  enmity,  let  hini 
ask  himi^lf  what  friendship  can  be  held  with  a  people, 
who  pretend  to  publish  the  secrets  of  the  closet  and  the 
l)ed-chamber,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  displaying  the  ' 
secret  vices  of  a  whole  family,  which  ccunipon  observation 
could  not  have  discerned. 

Buonaparte,  as  well  as  his  family  in  general,  have  more 
good  qualities  than  bad  ones,  and  their  bad  ones  are  in- 
finitely less  vicious  than  those  of  some  families  equally 
conspicuous  from  whom  much  better  things  might  have 
been  expected:  it  is  true,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gene- 
ral had  little  of  that  ceremonious  politeness  in  it  which  is 
%o  highly  prized  by  the  admir#r€  of  the  old  courts,  and 
the  frankness  of  his  manners,  often  led  him  to  censure 
persons  less  attentive  to  their  duties  than  he  was  to  his 
otyrii,  which  lax  characters,  construed  into  rudeness.  The 
principal  difference  between  Buonaparte  and  his  calum-  ^ 
niators.  is,  that  he  bluntly  declares  his  opinion  without 
regard  to  consequences,  whereas  they  never  speak  what 
that  they  think,  till  they  have  looked  round  to  see  how 
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their  opinions  will  be  approved  by  the  personTs,  to  .who'^^ 
judgments  tliey  havfe  surrendered  their  own.  No  persons 
iivere  more  sincere  in  tlieir  devotion  to  the  General  than 
the  men  of  science  and  literature :  liis  victories  had  en- 
riched the  Museum  of  Paris,  with  the  principal  curiosi- 
ties of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  that  Capital  had 
now  become  the  emporium  of  all  that  was  rare  and  valua- 
ble in  the  world  of  ta«te  and  science. 

Shortly  aftfer  his  arrival,  the  General  was  presented 
with  the  following  List  of  the  Chefs  d'(£uvrc%,  arid  cele- 
brated Curiosities,  which  the  victories  of  the  Ilcpublican 
armies  have  procured  to  France. 

SCULPTURE. 

The  Apollo,  the  Melcagcr,  the  Torso,  the  Antinous,  of  the  VuHcan^ 
the  Adonisj  the  Hercules  Conimodus,  the  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the 
Quoit-player,  a  Faun  playing  on  the  flute,  the  Torso  of  Cupid,  the 
Paris,  the  Zeno,  another  Quoit-player,  the  Julius  Caesar,  the  Augustus, 
the  Tiberius  togatus,  the  Adrian,  the  Phocion,  the  Demosthenes,  the 
Sardanapalus,  the  Sextus  llippcricus,  the  Antinous,  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Melpomene,  the  Urania,  the  Venus,  the  Juno,  the  Flora,  the 
Ariadne,  the  Vestal,  a  littie  Ceres,  the  Amazon,  the  Minerva,  the 
Health,  another  Urania,  the  Terpsichore,  the  Polyhymnia,  another 
Melpomene,  the  Thatia,  the  Clio,  the  Calliope,  the  Euterpe,  the 
Erato,  the  Trajan,  the  Posidippus,  the  Menandcr,  the  Shepherd  e.r* 
trading  a  thorn  from  kis  foot,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the  crouching 
Venus,  the  Cleopatra,  the  Laocoon,  the  Love  an^l  Pbyche,  the  Jupiter, 
the  Ilomer,  the  Alexander,  the  Jupiter  Scrapis,  the  Mci^elaus,  the 
Junius  Brutus,  the  Marcus  Brutus,  the  Oce-anus,  the  Cato  and  Porcia, 
the  tM'o  Sphinxes,  the  three  Chandeliers,  the  three  Altars,  the  Toml? 
of  the  Muses,  the  Tiber,  and  several  other  morceaux, 

PAINTINGS. 

BY  RAPHAEL. 

The  Transfiguration,  the  Assumption,  the  Crowning  of  the  Vira^io, 
the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  tlie  Adoralin  ofthe '\Iagi,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Jesus  Christ,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Kesurrec- 
lion, 

BY  p.  PEUUGINO. 

The  Resurrection,  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Auguslhi  and  the  Virgin, 
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%h6  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Vlrgia  and  Saints  of  P^rouse,  the 
J'rophets,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Placida,  St.  Scholastica,  tiie  Deity^  St, 
S^bastiah,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  the 
Virgin,  the  taking  down  from  the  cross,  A  Virgin. 

BY    GUERCINO. 

The  Circumcision,  St.  Petronilla,  and  St.  Thomas.  '    i 

BY    DOMINICHINO. 

*  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St..  Agnes. 

BY  CARAVAOGIO. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

BY    ANNIBAL    CARRACHB. 

Piety,  and  the  Nativity. 

BY    ANDREA    SACCHI. 

St.  Romuald,  and  a  Miracle.  - 

BY    AXFANI. 

A  Virgin,  and 'St.  Francis. 

BY    GUIDO. 

Fortune,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter; 

BY    GABALO. 

The  Virgin, 

BY    POUSSIN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus. 

'  BY    VALENTIN.  ^V 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Gervais. 

BY   CORREGIO. 

The  Virgi^  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Virgin  with  a  porringer, 

BY    TITIAN.    ' 

The  Crowning. 

BY    P&OCACCINI. 

St.  Sebastian. 

•  Articles  for  ilie  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

The  Herbal  of  Haller.        •     • 
The  Collection  of  Volcanic  Substances,  by  Spallanzani. 
The  Minerals  of  P.  Pini  at  Milan, 
The  Minerals  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna. 
The  Herbal  of  Aldrovandus,  in  16  vols. 

The  Collection  of  Marbles  and  Precious  Stones  of  the  Institute  of 
9ologna. 
The  Manuscript  Figures  of  Aldrovandus  in  17  vols. 

Vol.  II.  K  k 
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,Necdl«  of  rock-crystal. 

4 

Beside,  these,  a  very  large  collection  of  cariosities  and 
painting^  were  to  be  received  from  Venice,  and  the  cele< 
brated  Gallery  of  Modena.  The  following  articles  wer^ 
destined  for  the  National  Library. 

ManuBcripts  from  the  Ambrosian  Library  and  that  of  Breia. 

Manuscripts  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Salvador  of  Bologna. 

The  Donations  made  to  the  church  of  Ravenna  on  papyrus,  in  4^0 
and  491.  -, 

A  manuscript  of  Josephus^s  Antiquities  on  paptprva, 

A  manuscript  History  of  the  Popes, 

A  manuscript  Virgil,  which  belonged  to  Petrarcli,  mtk  notes  in  hit 
hand-Mftiting. 

Manuscripts  on  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  on  fortiflcatlons,  ia  the 
hand-writing  of  Galileo* 

Cartoon  of  the  works  of  J!.eonardo  da  Vinci. 

Twelve  manuscripts  of  da  Vinci  on  the  Sciences. 

Anatomical  tables  of  Haller,  Wth  additions  and  corrections  in  bb 
hand-writing. 

Ancient  editions  of  books  from  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  the 
libraries  ot  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Salvador,  and' 
the  University  of  Pavia. 

Five  hu. :,'  cd  manuscripts  from  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

« 

The  opening  of  the  year  1798,  found  France  at  peace 

with  all-  the  powers  on  the  continent,  and,  her  hostile 
attempts,  directed  alone  to  Great  Britain,  except  in  the 
single  instance  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  a  German  fortress, 
which  \wis  continued  in  a  state  of  blockade  till  its  fate 
should  be  decided  upon  by  the  negociation  carrying  on 
at  Rastadt. 

Seldom  has  rancoux  been  more  malevolent  than  that 
which  preserved  the  hatred  of  thp  French  and  English 
GovcriHuents  towards  each  other,  and  it  was  now  dis* 
covered  to  be  more  mischievous  in  its  effects  than  furnish- 
ing mere  newspaper  and  proclamation  gasconade.  An 
English  Captain,  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  on  the  coast  of  France,  close  in-shore,  attempt- 
ing to  cut  out  a  French  ship.    This  officer  the  British 


government  were  desirous  of  exchanging,  but  the  French 
•^Overoment  took  this  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  of  vexing 
^^cl   irritating  tlieir  antagonists ;  and,  therefore,  with  all 
^«^    little-mindedness  that  formed  the  characters  of  the 
l?ive  Men,"  they  set  up  a  pretence  that  Sir  Sidney  coi]|ld 
be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war,  and  there- 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  ordinary  exchanges. 
Not  a  doubt  remained  upon  the  mind  of  the  Directory 
^ut  that  this  was  an  act  of  injustice,  and  therefore  its  po- 
litical conscience  directly  apprehended,  that  the  English 
Government    .vould    take   revenge,   by  ill-treating   the 
l^rench   prisoners   here.    As  a  sinner,   who,   expecting 
*Very  transgression  to  be  followed  by  storms  of  thunder 
^^d  lightning,  keeps  constantly  watching  the  cl9uds,  so 
^as  the  anxious  eye  of  the  Directory  constantly  upon  the 
viotions  of  the  JBnglish  Administration-:  their  Agent  was 
.^   ordered  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out,  and,  failing  to  com- 
^'  plaib,  exposed  him  to  be  suspected  of  aeglect  of  duty. 
1^^  M.  Cbareti^  was  far  from  a  bad  man,  and  by  no  means 
^:^*  liabituallj  querulous :  he  was  allowed  coRStant  access  to 
1^  bis  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  received  -every  informa- 
tion, relative  to  their  habitations  >and  supplies,  as  often 
4IS  he  wished ;  he  was,  in  general,  satisfied,  and  no  ground 
of  complaint  ever  arose,  that,  when  stated^  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  immediately  correct  to  his  satisfactit)n.     It 
was,  however,  discovered,  that,  at  Falmouth>  the  Con- 
tractor had  given  way  to  his  cupidity,  and  supplied  the 
prisoners  with  bread  far  inferior  to  what  Government 
agreed  and  paid  for,  a  circumstance  that  served  to  buoy 
up^he  sinking  reputation  of  M.  Chareti6,  by  furnishing 
hira  with  a  tale,  to  send  over  to  his  government,  and  of 
which  the  Directory  made  the  most  uncandid  and  unge* 
nerous  useu    As  soon  as  the  conduct  of  the  Contractor 
was  represented  to  the  Transport  Board,  to  whose  care 
the  prisoners  were  confided,  he  was  punished,  and  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  fraud;  yet 
4he  Directory  trumpeted  the,story  forth  in  France,  in  thehr 
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gazettes  and  placards,  for  the  purpose  of  justiffing  tli^ 
wretched  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  the  English 
prisoners,  even  before  they  had  any  such  excuse  to  make. 
A  Frenchman,  on  arriving  at  Nantes,  from  an  English 
prison,  saw  it  posted  against  the  walls,  that  in  England 
tlie  French  prisoners  were  fed  upon  dead  dogs  and  cats^ 
and  were  sometimes  brought^  out,  in  great  numbers,  and 
shot  for  the  amusement  of  the  people :  he  hastened  to 
declare  that  the  whole  was  false,  and  that  he  had  beea 
treated  with  extacme  kindness';  but  he  was  told  that  b 
had  better  be  silent,  and  not  dare  to  contradict  the  Go 
vernment.  As  the  French  sent  an  agent  to  superinten 
their  prisoners  in  England,  so  the  Britis):i  Government  sp 
pointed  Mr.  Swinburne,  agent  to  attend  to  the  affairs  o^fc  f 
their  prisoners  in  France;  but  it  will  hardly  be  thoughf^^  t 
creditable  to  the  Directory,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  was  noV"  *t 
allowed  access  to  the  prisons,  nor  to  receive  any  informa— — *• 
tion  concerning  them  dircctlj/y  but  stich  &s  the  FrenclK— i* 
Commissaries  themselves  chose  to  give.  Tha  reason  pfc  -^^ 
this  mysterious  caution  arose  from  a  conviction  on  th 
part  of  the  French  Government,  that  its  conduct  woul 
not  bear  examining,  as  the  following  communication 
way  serve  to  prove : 


Extract  of  a  Letter  fron^  Mr,  J.  Christian,  J^unkirk,  t 

Mr.  Swinburne,  at  Paris. 

'*  My  clerk,  whom  I  sent  to  Arras,  as  already  advisisd^p* 
stopped  a  day  there,  and  another  at  Air,  to  visit  the  pri-^ 
$ons  in  both  these  places,  and  to  get  the  best  account  he? 
could,  for  the  time,  of  prisoners,  of  which  you  have  lists- 
inclosed. — Those  in  the  hospital  at  Arras  are,  he  tells  me, 
taken  pretty  good  care  of;  but  those  in  the  hospital  at 
Air,  in  the  most  miserable  conditipn,  dying  daily,  from 
the  filth  aild  stench  of  a  dirty  small  room,  where  above 
40  sick  are  pent  up  with  the  English  prisoners,  and  who 
must  all  soon  make  their  exit,  if  not  taken  better  care  of, 
or  removed  to  a  larger  or  more  airy  room ;  and  my  youngs 
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inan  s||^s,  the  stench  was  so  horrid,  that,  if  he  had  re« 
mained  there  half  an  hour,  it  would  have  killed  him ;  he 
could  not  even  stay  there  to  make  out  his  list,  but  wad 
obliged  to  leave  it  to  one  of  the  prisoners  to  finish ;  so 
that  you  should  not  lose  an  hour  in  applying  to  your  Board 
of  Commissioners,  to  order  the  Commissary  of  Marino  at 
Air  to  have  them  relieved  ;  you  mjiy  tell  them,  that  you 
are  informed  of  their  most  miserable  state,  without  saying 
more.  The  gaoler  should  have  directions  to  allow  such 
of  them  to  go  out  as  are  able,  of  which  I  fear  there  are 
not  a  great  many,  to  air  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  forenoon  ;  and,  perhaps,  an  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
though  doubly  guarded,  if  he  thought  proper;  and,  when 
they  are  out  of  the  room,  two  or  three  of  the  most  healthy 
may  he  employed  in  taking  out  the  filth,  sweeping,  open- 
ing the  windows,  and  fufnigating  the  room  wiih  rosin, 
brimstone,  or  cork-wood  shavings,  sprinkling  itwith  vine- 
gar, and  washing  the  walls  with  it,  and  have  a  bottle  of  it 
everyday  to  dip  a  rag  in,  to  bathe  their  nostrik  and  tem- 
ples; and  have  a  large  allowance  of  clean  straw,  at  least 
once  a  week,  besides  having  the  floor  laid  over  with  dry 
sandman  inch  or  two,  once  a  week,  which  would  imbibe 
the  damp  and  foul  air ;  and  the  prisoners,  for  their  own 
{^reservation,  should  spare  no  pains  in  keeping  them^elve^ 
and  their  room  clean,  as  it  is  for  want  of  this  they  are  so 
subject  to  gaol  and  pestilential  fevers." 

At  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Englisli  Government 
to  enquire  into  the  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
Mr.  John  Hopkins  Radford,  Surgeon  upon  the  Staff, 
attending,  was  examined,  and  said, 

I  was  taken  in  the  Elizabeth  victualler,  in  my  passage 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  can  led  into  L'Orient;  [  arrived 
there  on  the  8th  ol'  December,  1797,  and"  was  allowed  my 
parole  until  the  Cilst,  upon  which  day  I  was  sent  into 
0lose  confinement :  four,  besides  myself,  were  sent  into 
4Coufin.ement  the  same  day,  and,  in  a  room  adjoining,  were 
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four  others ;  our  allowance  at  that  place  was  9>out  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  coarse  meat,  and  ahout  a  pound  of 
coarse  bread,^  arid  watejr.  On  the  20th  we  began  oor 
'  march  for  Pontanezan  prison,  about  110  in  number;  oa 
the  road  we  were  allowed  iio  xiarriage  for  our  baggage; 
but  as  there  were  several  uiea  sick,  on  the  second  day  of 
our  march,  there  was  one  small  cart  allowed  by  the  agent 
lor  the  sick,  which  was  continued  during  the  march'^ 
being  about  100  miles,  wbich  lasted  until  the  1st  of  Jjanu- 
ary :  the  men  on  the  road  on  one  of  the  nights  slept  in 
an  old  church,  on  another,  in  a  stable,  knee  deep  in 
muck,  and  the  other  nights  in  prisons  jomd  in  old  houses. 
On  the  third  night  the  gaoler  stole  one^third^ef  the 
men's  bread,  and  sold  it  to  them  the  next  morning ;  the 
tvv'o  following  nights  the  men  had  no  provisions  at  all, 
owing,  as  the  officer  informed  us,  to  the  Commissary 
mistaking  the  route ;  nor  was  there  bread  enough  in  the 
small  towns  to  purchase  for  them  ^consequently  several  of 
them  had  no  victuals  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  Pontanezan  prison  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square; 
it  has  six  buildings,  about  200  yards  in  length,  land  eight 
3'ards  wide,  built  for  a  French  hospital,  and  contained 
seven  tier  of  hammocks.  In  one  prison  1,000  prisoners 
were  confined  ;  in  half  of  another  130,  including  womeu 
and  children.  One  of  the  buildings  was  appointed  for 
an  hospital,  galley  slaves  were  in  another :  there  were 
windows  on  both  sides,  and  about  100  men  allowed  at  a 
time  to  go  into  the  yard  in  fine  weather;  the  situation 
was  dry  :  there  were  two  surgeons  and  two  apothecaries, 
but  very  little  medicines ;  in  general  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  officers  and  the  common  people,  but 
the  surgeons,  women,  and  passengers,  were,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Commissary,  kept  apart,  and  had  better 
allowance.  The  allowance  of  provisions  at  Pontanezan 
prison  was  /about  a  pound  of  coarse  bread,  without  any 
bran,  taken  from  the  wheat,  and  a  piece  of  pork,  or 
beef,  for  seven,  men.     This  witness  produced  to  the  Con>^ 
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mittee  a  piece  of  pork,  which  was  delivered  out  at  that 
prison  for  the  day's  mess  for  seven  men,  a?id  which  then 
proved  to  be  of  the  weight  of  19  ounces  and  an  half,  but 
without  the  bone,  14  ounces  and  three  quarters;  in  the 
afteinooni  about  four  o'clock,  they  had  a  soup  of  horse 
beans  one  day,  and  calivances  the  other  day,  they  were 
boiled  in  salt  and  oil.  At  this  time  provisions  in  the' 
country  were  plentiful  and  cheap — fresh  beef  3d.  Sjd. 
and  4d.  a  pound — mutton  the  same — game  plentiful— a 
hare  15  sous — a  partridge  and  a  woodcock  for  a  livre — 
fish  cheap. 

At  the  same   Committee,  Captain  James  -  Colnett  of 
his  Majesty's  frigate  Hussar,  said  his  ship  w«ns  wrecked* 
on  the  coast  of  France  on  the  24th  of  December,  1 796  ; 
and  he  continued,  "  After  we  escaped  from  the  wreck, 
and  surrendered  ourselves  to  the  military,  \vc  were  pill- 
aged by  tliem  of  everything,  but  what  was  on  our  backs. 
We  were  five  days  on  our  march  to  Uresl,  on  foot,  during 
which  time  we  had  only  a  small  qnuJ!tity  of  bread  given 
us  one  day,  no  other  lodging  than  wet  straw,  in  a  church, 
was  procured  for  us,  unless  ^e  .could  pay  for  it.    ^hec 
our  arrival  at  Br^t  we  were  confined  in  the  common  goal* 
at  Pontanezan;  for  the -first  two  days  fed  with  nothing 
but  the  common  prisoners  rations,  which  were  parts  of  a* 
bullock  cut  up  by  the  lump,  liver,  ligiits,  offal,  and  part 
.of 'the  horn,  with  the  jaw.    After  being  let  out  of  thef 
common  gaol,  a  larger  quantit}'  of  provisions  uas  allowed 
thebflicers,  but  of  the  same  quality:  after  remaining  some 
time  at  Pontanezan,  where  a  very  small  pait  of  my  cfrects 
was  returned  me,  we  were  forced  to  go  on  parole  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Brest  to  Pontavie,  and  were  obliged  tq 
pay  our  own  expences,  as  well  as  those  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  the  care  of  us.     The  whole   time   of  our  stay  at 
Pontavie  we  had  no  more  than  the  French  common  sol- 
dicfr's  rations,  and  even  the  worst  part  of  the  meat,  and  no 
Wood  to  cook  the  victuals:    When  our  release  was  .order- 
ed, we  were  marched  back  in  the  same  way,  paying  our 
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<»wn  cxpences;  bat,  finally,  some  wood  was  procured,  fdf 
wliich  we  signed  receipts.  On  my  arrival  at  Brest,  I  com- 
plained to  the  Marme  Minister  there  of  the  treatment  I 
had  met  with  iu  the  country,  and  he  told  me,  that  he 
believed  me,  but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remedy 
it,  or  he  would.  My  second  lieutenant  then  went  to  the 
Minister,  who  gave  him  a  certificate  of  his  having  only 
received  soldiers  rations,  and  desired  him  to  apply  to  the 
French  Commissary  in  London  for  the  deficiency.  The 
allowance  of  provisions  was  shortened  in  the  hospital,  not 
only  for  the  sick,  but  even  the  lame ;  and,  in  lieu  of  meat, 
a  little  sour  wine  was  given.  I  observed  two  wells  in  the 
prison,  blocked  up;  and  on  enquiring  the  reason  of  it, 
was  told,  that  in  Robespierve's  time,  the  water  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  order,  and  the  nuns,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  hospital,  were  ordered  to  give  it  to  the  sick,  by  which 
many  were  poisened.  Some  of  the  nuns,  who  refused  to 
do  so,  were  put  in  a  dungeon,  under  ground  for  nine 
luonths. 

At  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  Jean  Charetie  the  French 
Agent,  attending,  according  to  order,  was  asked  to. 

State  to  the  Committee  in  what  particular  character 
you  reside  in  this  country? — Commissary  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory,  for  the  exchange  of^prisoners  of  war, 
charged  with  a  project  of  cartel,  and  the  general  supei:- 
intendance  of  prisoners. 

At  what  time  did*  your  commission  commence? — In 
December,  1795. 

,  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  situation  ? — About 
two  vears  and  a  half. 

Has  Mr.  Charetie  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Com* 
mittee,  distinctly,  his  particular  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  in  that  period,  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  of  England? — I  will  giye  ^  faithful  account;  I 
have  always  done  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the 
British  Government  with  respect  to  the  prisoners;  IliaVe 
never  complained,  but  of  abuses ;  I  knew  perfectly  well 
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'he  Ratios  which  the  British  Goverament  distributee!  to 
jach  maa,  as  well  as  the  price  which  they  gave,  the  con- 
ractors.  Iti  my  diifereat  visitations  mad^  lo  the  prisons, 
[  have  ascertained  that  the  quality  of  the  provisions  was 
lot  equal  to  the  price  paid  for  them  by  government. 

Do  you  mean  to  siiy  that  it  was  universally  so? — ^At 
Portchester  and  Plymouth  it  was  better  than  at  Falmouth; 
he  agent  at  Falmouth  entered  the  prison  only  once  a 
v^ck.  The  French  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  between 
Jight  and  nine  hundred,  were  entirely  under  the  custody 
)f  the  goalers;  and  the  different  contractors  ot  beer, 
neat,  and  bread,  dis1;ributed  provisions  at  least  80  per 
«nt.  below  the  price  paid  by  Government.  The  bread 
9BS  made  with  bad  corn^  mixed  with  chaff,  and  was  not 
ratable.  I  was  at  Falmouth  in  July  1797;  I  wrote,  at 
he  begining  of  August,  to  complain  to  the  Transport 
Board:  the  Board  was  astonished  at  my  complaint,  and 
»ld  me  in  conference,  that  one  of  them  (Mr.  Searle) 
lad  been  to  inspect  those  prisons  about  the  end  of  June* 
ind  bad  made  a  favourable  report  of  them,  which  put 
ne  under  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  my  complaint. 
This  induced  the  Board  to  send  Captain  Lane  to  certify 
he  complaint,  and  see  if  it  was  founded;  and  he  knew, 
confidentially,  that,  by  going  privately  to  the  two  pri- 
lons,  the  truth  of  the  complaint  was  established.  In 
November,  179^?,  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the  pri- 
loners,  I  visited  Portsmouth,  and  the  prisons  in  the 
leighbourhood.  I  found  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Sick  and 
Eliirt  Board,  who  went  round  the  different  prisons  with 
ne,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  all  the  pro- 
irisioni  were  of  the  best  kind,  and  no  complaint  from  any 
)f  the  prisoners^  and  the  hospital  at  Forton  in  good  order; 
3Ut  in  June  1797,  I  went  down  to  attend  the  exchange  of 
lome  prisoners,  and  there  found,  that,  in  consequence  o^ 
uformation  received  bv  the  British  Government  of  au 
DMirrtetion  ia  the  prison  at  Purtchester,  the  market  was 
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atoppecf,  during  which  time  great  advantage  was  taken 
the  turnkeys,  to  sell  clandestinely,  bread  and  milk  atiex —  ^- 
orbi taut  prices;  when  the  prisoners  complained,  the  sol — J- 
diers  stopped  their  complaints  by  threatening  them  wi 
the  bayonet;  and,  upon  my  going  into  the  prison,  wiltr 
Captain  Rawe,  a  Mr.  Peltier,  and  several  other  FrencJc — 3i 
officers,  bitterly  complained  to  me  of  their  treatment;  ; 
Captain  Rawe  told  Mr.  Peltier,  that  he  was  there  ever 
day,  and  was  astonished  at  his  not  having  complaine 
before.  At  that  time  the  prisoners  were  treated  severely-^ 
on  account  of  the  police,  necessary,  as  I  believe,  to 


kept  in  the  prison,  during  the  mutiny  of  the  British  fleets 

Does  Mr.' Charretie  mean,  by  being  treated  severely^  "> 
closely  confined  ? — No ;  but  Government  had  information^c^^ 
that  the  mutineers  meant  to  put  arms  into  the  hstnds  o^R'f 
the  prisoners,  to  kill  their  guards,  and,  therefpre,  the] 
were  more  exact  in  their  discipline. 

Did  you  visit  any  other  prison  ? — I  went  to  Plyrooull 
in- July,  1797;  in  general,  the  prisoners  , com  plained  ol 
their  provisions  and  their  quality,  but  Captains  SchanI 
and  Lane  soon  redressed  that  complaint,  and  nothing  oi 
what  I  had  observed  at  Portchestei:  took  place;  the  pri' 
soners  were  quiet. 

As  they  were  quiet  in  Plymouth  prison  did  you  obsei 
any  particular  severity  ? — No, 

You  attribute  then  the  severity  at  Portchester  to  tl 
insurrection? — Yes:  from   thende  I  went  to  Falmouth, 
wl\ere  I  saw  what  I  have  given  in  evidence. 

Was  the  complaint  made  against  the  Agent  at  Fal- 
mouth redressed  ?-^Not  that  I  know  of.  From  thence  I  - 
w^ent  to  Bristol,  and  found  the  same  spirit  of  complaint 
on  account  of  the  provisions ;  I  could  no^t  find  the  Agent, 
who  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  one  prisoner  was  sent  to  the 
i)lack-h()le,  for  having  refused  a  cabbage  not  cleared  of 
its  stalk :  he  was  s«nt  there  by  a  clerk,  who,  I  heard,  had 
a  share  ifi  the  contract  for  provisions.  I  complained  to 
the  Transport  Board  of  that  clerk,  as  being  disagreeable 
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to  the  prisonei^s:  this  clerk  presided  at  the  distribution 
of  all  the  provisions;  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  him 
fFom  the  prison  since  that  time.  Neither  before  nor 
since  have  I  visited  any  of  the  prisons. 

Was  there  not  a  Select  Committee  of  prisoners  to  inf- 
spect  the  provisions? — There  was,  but  I  suppose  they  were 
corrupted* 
[         What  was  their  number,  and  how  chosen  ? — I  suppose 
«)>oat  twelve,  chosen  hy  themselves  \  but  I  do  not  sjp^ak  to 
the  fact,  nor  have  I  cuiy  particular  reason  for  saying,  that 
they  are  corrupted j  than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man. 
*        As  Mr.  Charreti^  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  did 
I    dot  consider  it  his  depai;tment  to  inspect  the  provisions, 
'f     how  came  he  to  be  so  particulai*  in  reporting  the  badness 
r     of  provisions  at  Falmouth  ? — Because  I  came  at  the  timo 
when  the  provisions  were  brought  to  the  gate  ready  for 
Jelivery,  and  the  prisoners  w^ould  not  receive  them. 

Was  it  butchers  meat  or  bread  ? — Bread  and  cheese. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  meat? — No  I  did  not. 

How  does  Mr.  Charretie  reconcile  his  not  having  seen 
meat  at  the  gate,  to  the  assertion,  in  his  letter  addressed 
to  the  ^Transport  Board,  that  it  was  80  per  cent,  below  its 
value  ? — The  meat,  as  well  ds  the  beer,  was  shewn  me  in 
d»e  prison. 

Were  the  provisions  you  saw  at  the  gate  distributed  ? — 
No',  I  objected  to  the  Contractor,  and  he  took  back  the 
provisions,  as  I  understood,  and  supplied  others. 

When  you.  complained  at  Plymouth  of  the  provisions, 
what  species  was  it  you  objected  to,  the  beef,  or  the  breads 
-^The  bread. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  obtain  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
visions you 'complained  of  to  he  altered  for  the  better? — • 
^     Yes^  several  times,  I  mentioned  it  in  conference  with 
some  of  the  Transport  Board 

Do  you  believe,  in  consequence,  that  measures  were 
taken  by  them  to  prevent  these  abuses  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it*  • 
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particularly  into  the  state  of  the  provisions^  how  came  it 
that  you  were  so  circumstantial  in  the  assertion  on  the  - 
quality  of  the  provisions? — I  observed  it  to.  be  so  fco«» 
specimens  that  were  brought  to  me. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trans-  — 
port  Board  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  cause  the 
provisions  supplied  to  the  pri seiners  to  be  equal  in  good- 
ness tm  the  contract  prices? — I  have  not  the  least  dou 
of  it,  and  all  thai  1  have  complained  of  "were  abuses  of^ 
some  of  the  Contractors. 

Previous  to  your  representation  to  the  French  Govern-^ 
ment  of  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  at  Norman  Cirpssi 
did  you  complain  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Transport 
Board  ? — No,  I  was  at  Bath  at  the  time,  and  made  it  frojn 
letters  I  received  from  prisoners  at  that  place,  and  intend- 
ed, when  I  came  to  London,  to  represent  the  same  to 
the  Transport  Board  in  a  conference.  Soon  after  I  had 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  I  therefore  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  French  Government  what  I 
learned  the  real  state  of  the  prisoners  to  be. 

What  was  the  interval  of  time  between  vour  first  re- 
presentation  and  your  informing  the  French  Government 
that  you  had  been  misinformed  ? — [  cannot  remember — 
perhaps  two  or  three  weeks. 

Do  not  you  think  it  unfortunate,  that  you  was  so  hasty 
in  making  such  an  impression  without  taking  some  mea- 
sures to  have  informed  yourself  of  the  real  state  of  the 
feet,  which  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  Trans- 
port  Board  ? — /  thuik  it  u^as. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  what  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  in  each  prison  at  any  time? — Yes,  the 
Transport  Board  furnished  me  with  lists,  whenever  I  re- 
quired it. 

Then  what  was  the  cause  of  your  informing  the  French 
Government,  that  there  were  9,0(X)  prisoners  at  Norman 
Cross,  when  it  appears  their  numbers  were  only  5,000?-^. 
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Because  the  number  of  prisoners  increased  frequently,  as 
fresh  prisoners  were  coming  from  Ireland, 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  Letter  above  alluded  to. 

To  the  Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris.        ^ 

29th  Brumaire,  6th  Year  (or  19tli  November,  1797.) 

^*  Citizen  Minister, 

'^  I  MAKE  a  separate  answer  to  the  question,  sl&ted  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  your  Letter,  No,  14,  of  the  11th 
Brumaire?  directing  me  to  continue  to  console  our  unfor- 
tunate countrymen,  and  to  renew  to  them  the  confirma- 
tion of  your  constant  solicitude  for  their  fate;  informing 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  60,000  livres  have  been  reipit- 
ed  to  me  on  account,  and  that  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the. first  expenses  of  clothing,  8vc.  would  be  placed  at  my 
disposal. 

"Consolation,  Citizen  Minister,  might  be  felt  by  the 
unfortunate  prisoners, .  if  their  wants  and  misery  had  not 
reached  their  height,  and  if  assistance  could  reach  them 
in  time  to  give  foundation  to  their  hopes:  but,  Citizen 
Minister,  after  all  that  I  have  said  to  them ;  after  all  that 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  concerning  that 
horrible  situation,  and  that  in  which  I  myself  am  placed, 
lyithout  resource?,  at  the  mercy  of  a  crowd  of  creditors, 
scarcely  able  to  find  the  nieaqs  of  providing  for  my  own 
subsistence,  what  would  you  have  me  say  more,  ivhen  I 
see  clearly  that  you  are  deceived  with  respect  to  the  mea- 
sures which  you  take  in  regard  to  them  ?  500,000  livres 
have  long  since  been  announced  to  me  by  your  office ; 
you  now  make  mention  of  60,000  livres,  but  I  have  no 
iQtelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  farthing  of  either  of 
those  sums :  i^  promises  remain  unexecuted,  with  respect 
to  such  sacred  and  necessary  objects,  in  a  service  which  I 
ran  no  longer  continue,  when  shall  I  see  those  realized 
which  relate  to  the  providing  pf  funds  for  the  clothing  of 
the  prisoners? — ^Those  unfortunate  people  may  meet  with 
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Tiolent  and  painfal  deaths  befpre  tliey  can  be  relieved^ 
and  if,  out  of  about  9,000,  now  confined  at  Normlui 
Cross,  near  3,000  sick  for  want  of  clothing,  and  an  iii- 
crease  of  diet,  are  already  at  the  eve  of  perishing,  what 
ivill  be  the  ease  some  time  hence;  and  upon  whom  will 
the  responsibility  fall  for  so  many  thousand  victims?  My 
correspondence  will  justify  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  coun- 
" My  soul  is  so  oppressed  that  I  cannot  add  to  this 
melancholy  description ;  torn  and  afflicted  as  your's  must 
be  in  considering  it,  you  will  easily  imagine  all  the  horrors 
of  such  a  situation:  it  is  now  too  late,  and  those  sue-. 
c6ur«,  I  have  so  long  expected,  will  never  arrive  in  time, 
even  should  you,  by  setting  aside  6very  other  matter^ 
attend  only  to'  ordering  and  remitting,  without  losing  a 
day,  an  hour,  even  a  minute,  the  funds  necessaty  for 
saving  them  from  certain  death. 

*'  However  expeditious  you  may  be.  Citizen  Minister, 
all  you  can  hope  for  is,  to  save  the  remains,  whom 
strength  of  •  constitution  may  have  kept  longer  alive. 
What  then  would  be  the  case  if  the  English  Government 
should  order  the  measure  of  driving  them  all  into  the , 
horrid  abyss  of  prisons,  and  of  reducing  their  allowance 
to  half  ratios,  to  be  put  in  execution  ? 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  dreadful,  nothing 
more  serious  for  the  government ! 

Jean  Charretie/' 

Which  seems  to  be  very  fully  refuted  by  the  following 
Documents : 

Cofy  of  an  Jffidavit^  made  by  Mr.  James  Perrot,  jigent 
for  Prisoners  of  War  at  Norman  Cross. 

Peterborough,  December  151h,  17D7. 

These   are  to  certify,    that  James -Perrot,  Agent   for 
Prisoners  of  War  at  Norman  Cross,  voluntarily  maketh 
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oath,  That  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
certificate  and  afhdavite  given  by  Dr.  Higgins,  Physician, 
Mr.  James  Magennis^  Surgeon,  and  Messrs.  Chaielin  and 
Savary,  the  French  Assistant  Surgeons  to  the  hospital  at 
Norman  Cross  prisons,  are  strictly  true,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  accounts  daily  brought  to  him ;  and  that 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  said  hospital,  on  the  19th 
day  of  November  last,  was  194,  including  24  nurses;  and 
the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  including  the  sick,  who 
were  on  that  day  confined  in  the  said  prisons,  5,028,  and, 
from  the  first  establishment,  never  exceeded  5,178,  and 
that,  to  the  present  date,  only  59  have  died  in  the  said 
hospUal ;  and  further,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  nei- 
ther contagious  or  epidemic  disorders  have  ever  prevail^ 
ed  in  the  said  hospital  or  prisons. 

J.  Perrot,  Agent. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Peterborough,  this  15th  day 

of  December,  1797. 

H.  Freeman, 

Copy  of  an  Jffidavit  made  hy  the  Physician  and  Surgeon 

at  Norman  Cross  Prison 

Dated  Peterborough,  15th  of  December,  1797. 

« 

We,  the  undersigned,  do, voluntarily,  certify,  upon  oath, 
That  the  number  of  sick  in  tthe  hospital  under  our 
care  at  Norman  Cross,  on  the  igth  of  November  last,  was 
194,  including  24  nurses;  tliat  the  daily  number  from 
the  7th  of  August  was  always  less;  and  that  at  no  one 
period,  since  the  commencement  of  the  establishment, 
did  the  actual  number  exceed  Q.(K);  that  the  prisons  are 
systematically  visited,  and  searched  every  morning  by 
the  surgeon,  or  his  assistants ;  and  tliat  every  prisoner 
having  feverish  symptoms,  however  slight,  is  immediately 
removed  to  the,hospitah 
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We  do  further  testify,  that  there  ivas  no  epidemic 
ease  or  contagious  fever  amongst  the  prisoners. 

James  Higgins,  M,  D. 
Physician  to  Prisoners  of  War. 
James  MAGEla!fis, 

Surgeon  to  the  Prisoners  of  Wa;r  there. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Peterborough,  this  15th  day  6f 

December,  1797. 

*  (Signed)        H.  Freeman 

9 

m 

Certificate  of  the  French  Surgeotis  at  Norman  Cross  Prison.. 

Dated  15th  December,  1797. 

We,  the  undersigned  French  Surgeons,  prisoners  of  war 
at  Norman  Cross,  do  voluntarily  certify,  That  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  hospital  at  Norman  Cross,  oa 
the  lyth  November  last,  was  184,  including  24  men,  em- 
ployed as  nurses;  that  this  number  has  not  been  more 
considerable  since  the  7th  of  August,  and  that  the  prison- 
ers are  visited  evety  morning  by  the  chief,  surgeons,  •  or 
their  assistants;  that  whenever" the  prisoners  are  sent  to 
the  hospital  they  are  admitted,  whether  their  disorders 
are  slight  or  violent,  and,  while  there,  that  they  are  treat- 
ed with  humanity  and  attention,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  health. 
We  also  certify,  that  there  has  not  been  any  epidemical 
or  contagious  distemper  amongst  them. 

Savary,  Surgeon  of  the  Hardy. 
Chatelaine,  Surgeon  Major  of 
the  Ville  de  rOrient. 
Sworn  before  me  at  Peterborough,  this  15th  Decem- 
ber, 17^7.  ' 

H.  Freeman, 

Much  time  had  been  wasted  in  these  disputes,  and  no 
progress  had  been  made  towards  the  liberation  of  Sir 
Sidney  Sjnith ;  and,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Direc- 
tory being  disposed  to  encrease  the  comforts  of  the  Eng-« 
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Hsh  prisoneifSy  the  British  Goveraiiieiit  proposed  that 

each  country  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  main-^ 

taining  and  clothing  its  own  prisoners,  at  the  same  time 

declaring^  that,  unless  their  Agent  were  allowed  to  visit 

his  countrymen,  that  privilege  should  be  taken  away  .from 

the  French  Agents   in  England,  and  the  Directory,  in 

cousequence,  passed  the  following  Decree* 

#  ■ 

EoiJALiTY !  Liberty  ! 

Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Deliberations  of  the 

Executive  Directori/, 
Paris^  the  19th  Frimaire,  6th  year  ofjthe  Republic, 

The  Ejtecutive  Directory,  on  the  Report  which  has 
beeh  made  to  them  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colo- 
nies, repolrting  the  disposition  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment relatively  to  a  project  of  a  general  cartel  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war :     Decree  : 

Article  I.  That  Captain  James  Cotes,  to  whom  a 
passport  has  been  dispatched,  allowing  him  to  come  to 
France  in  the  character  of  Agent  for  the  English  prison- 
ers of  war,  shall  receive,  on  hjs  arrival,  the  same  accom- 
modationa  -and  facilities,  which  the  French  Commissary 
shall  enjoy  in  London,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Article  II.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  Agent, 
the  Commissioners  for  Exchanges  shall  treat  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  general  cartel,  conformably  to  the 
basis  of  the  preliminary  convention,  dated  the  29th  Plu- 
viose,  5th  year  (1 7th  February  1797)  settled  between  the 
.  respective  Commissaries  of  both  nations. 

Article  III.  Agreeably  to  the  proposition  made  by 
the  British  Government,  That  the  respective  Agents  shall 
be  charged  with  all  the  expenses  relating  to  the  prisoners 
q(  war  of  both  nations,  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Co- 
lonies is  authorized  to  issue  orders  to  the  Agents  of  the 
French  Republic  at  London,  for  furnishing  clothing,  as 
veH  as  victualling  and  medicines,  for  the  French  prison* 
crs'  of  war  in  England.  .  - 
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'  Article  IV.  At  the  arrival  of  the  British  Agent,  it  bImA 
be  notified  to  him,  that  the  same  regulation  shall  be  foI-« 
lowed  with  regard  to  all  the  prisoners  of  war  of  his  nation, 
the  maintenance  of  whom  shall  be  at  the  expense*  of  the 
British  Government,  and  this  expense  to  be  competed 
from  the  day  that  the  Agent  of  the  Republic  shall  take 
upon  him  ihe  expense  of  the  like  service  in  England. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  Decree,  which  shall  not  be 
printed.    To  be  carried  into  immediate  effect. 

(Signed)  P.  Barras. 

President  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Directory. 
A  true  copy,  (Signed)  La  Garde. 

(Signed)      Pleville  La,Pelly* 
'A  true  copy,  (Signed)  Jn.  Charetie.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  formality  of  this  Decree, 
the  Directory  did  not  consider  itself  pledged  to  fulfil  its 
conditions  :  the  English  Agent  could  not  obtain  a  pass- 
port to  visit  the  prisons;  and  it  was  soon  fgund  that  the 
English  prisoners  could  be  starved  at  a  less  expense  than 
the  French  prisoners  could  be  kept;  so  that  the  French. 
Government  reversed  this  decree,  and  resolved  that  each 
power  should  maintain  the  prisoners  it  held  in  custody. 
In  this  evasive  manner  did  the  Directory  sport  with  the 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  war,  whilst  it» 
decrees  w^re  full  of  pretensions  to  humanity !  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  but,  at  this  day,  the  public  opinion 
will  be  in  exact  unison  with  that  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  who,  having  gone  through  the  different 
heads  of  their  Inquiry, 

Resolved. — I.  That  the  charge  of  cruelty  towards  French 
prisoners  of  war,  which  has  been  brought  against  this 
country,  is  utterly  void  of  foundation ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  fabricated,  and  industriously  supported  by  the 
enemy,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  justifying  their  own  ill 
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of  their  country meu  against  ibis  nation, 

II.  That  the  British  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  France, 
have  been  treated  wiib  a  degree  of  rigour  and  inhumanity 
imwarranjt^d  by  the  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nar 
tions,  . 

III.  That  the  British  Government  has  always  manifestr 
£d  a  desire  of  entering  upon  a  caitel  of  exchange  on  the 
most  fair  and  liberal  terms;  that  it  has  even  offered  to 
accede  to  any  which  could  be  adopted^  consistently  with 
what  is  due  to  individuals  and  to  the  nation ;  and  that  the 
obstacles  to  a  negociation  have  arisen  from  the  extrava- 
gant and  unprecedented  demands  of  France ,  and  from 
the  refusal,  on  our  part,  to  abandon  the  customary  and 
acknowledged  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  has 
been  grossly  violated  in  the  person  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

Those  who  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  Report  at  large,  which  enters  into 
»  general  detail  :  but  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  observe 
in  this  place,  that  the  Directory  knew,  when  it  pressed 
the  proposal  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  that  it 
threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  which  exonerated  the  Eng- 
lish Government  from  all  blame,  on  account  of  the  cartel 
being  delayed :  it  was  insisted  ppon  that  the  British 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  the  number  of  prisoners  that 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  in  exchange  for  Frenchmen 
liberated  on  parole,  amounting  to  7,019,  and  also  give 
up  4,000  more,  above  whajt  they  expected  t^  receive 
any  exchange  for,  before  they  should  have  a  right  to  ex- 
change Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  an  officer  of  equal  rank. 

The  art  of  driving  thesie  Jew  bargains  was  what  that 
pedling  government  c^^lled  diplomatic  skill,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  it  ipay  be  some  time  before  the  world 
will  be  guided  by  that  purfs  virtue,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  despise  and  reject  the  advantages  gained  by 
such  successful  cunning :  it  will  be  somewhat  antici* 
pating,  but  h  will  certainly  please   many  readers,   to 
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tell  them,  that   it  was  uusuccessful  in  this  case ;   fo 
tome  English    residents   in  Holland  ooQtrived   to  fin 
out  the  price  of  a  person  near  to  Sir  Sidney  (for  i 
France,  if  it  is  true  any  where,  **  every  man  has  his  pricc*^ 
and,  by  means  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  money, 
Dutchijied  English  out^itt^d  the  Mosaic  Directory ^  an 
enabled  both  Sir  Sidney,  ^nd  his  guard,  to  escape 
the  danger  of  his  pursuers, 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Ikvahion  of  Switzerland  by  tfte  Frtnch,..,Conjecture9  of 
ike  English  Government  relative  to  the  Invasion  of  Ireland 
mn*.^rre$t8  on4he  Coast. ...at  Manchester.., An  London. 

.  IrT  HILST  the  Directory  carried  on  this  vexatious  con- 
,t€st  with  the  English  Government,  it  entred  upon  one, 
equally  unjust,  on  the  continent.    The  design  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  all  other  governments,  had  been 
evinced  by  the  Directory,  as  strongly  as  by  Buonaparte, 
in  the  case  of  St.  Marino ;  but  the  Government  of  Swit- 
zerland had,  hitherto,  rejected  any  kind  of  assistance, 
and  sturdily  resolved  to  riemain  independent,  as  well  of 
friends  as  of  foes.     The' subjugation  of  that  country  had 
been  long  premeditated  by  the  Executive  Directory,  and 
the  period  of  its  accomplishment  was  only  protracted  by 
the  influence  of  Carnoi  and  Barthelemy,  which  was  a 
principal  reason  why  those  members  were  marked  out 
for  banishment.    To  subvert  the  government  of  Switzer- 
land, was  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  179^ ;  but  an 
insurrection  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  was  raised,  by  French 
principles  and  French  bribery,  to  justify  entering  the 
country  with  an  armed  force,  under  pretence  of  aiding 
the  people  to  obtain  their  freedom,  and  purify  their  go- 
vernment.    General  Schauenburg,  at  the  head  of  15,000 
men,  was  commanded  to  march  towards  that  country, 
with  a  view  so  support  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  in  the 
Pays-de-Vaud  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Berne  request- 
^S  ^he  people  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  to  assemble,  in  arms, 
^0  repeat  afresh  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  accomplish, 
iritnoQt  loss  of  time,  a  radical  reform  of  the  government, 
^ J^^     'lot  only  to  contend  for  their  arfcient  rights,  but 
ilfb<^u^  for  their  re-establishment  to  the  utmost  of  their 
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power.  As  the  claims  of  the  iasurgeuts  were  not  prompt^^^ 
]y  attended  to,  a  serious  insurrection  was  the  immediate  ^-^ 
consequence.  The  insurgents  got  possession  of  the  for  Jt 
of  Chillon^  and  disturbances^  equally  serious,  appeared  i^v^Q 
the  Southero  districts:  it  now  seemed  necessary  to  th»-  ^t 
Government  of  Berne,  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  a  benn 
cf  their  duty  by  force  of  arms,  for  which  purpose  Gene 
ral  Weiss  was  sent  against  them,  at  the  head  of  20; 
men.  Whether  the  tardy  movements  of  this  general  re 
suited  from  design  or  not,  we  pretend  not  to  determin 
yet,  certain  it  is,  that  they  served  to  confirm  the  disaf- 
fected in  their  resolutions  of  perseverance;  and  the  ar — 
rival  of  the  French  General,  at  this  critical  juncture., 
decided  the  fate  of  the  country.  The  French  Genera 
had  no  sooner  passed  the  boundaries,  than  be  sent 
officer  to  the  Swiss  commanders,  accompanied  by 
hussars,  to  Yverdun,  but,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  hussa 
was  killed  at  Thiriens.  While  we  &xe  incapable  of  de 
termining  who  were  the  aggressors,  it  is  certain  that—^ 
Scbauenburg  considered  this  as  tantamount  to  a  declari 
tion  of  war,  and,  accordingly,  his  troops  immediate! 
marched  forward,  while  those  of  General  WeisA  com 
menced  a  retreat,  which  placed  the  whole  Pays-de-Vaui — 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  during  the  month  Qf  February!. 
Still,  however,  the  Government  of  Berne  entertained 
some  hopes  of  averting  the  impending  destructiop ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  object,  they  delivcFr 
ed  up  the  centioels,  by  whom  the  hussar  had  been  killedj 
and  entered  into  fresh  negociations.  But  it  now  ap- 
peared impossible  to  prevent  a  war  with  France,  althougli 
the  Government  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  rouse 
the  people  to  contribute  their  assistance:  it  was  enacted 
that  fifty-two  deputies  should  be  added  to  the  councily 
and  these  selected  from  the  chief  towns  and  commun^^ 
who  proposed  a  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  existing 
government;  which  laudable  example  was  imitated  by 
Fribourg,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Zurich,  and.  Schaufftiausen, 
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Id  this  delicate  situation  of  afiairs^  they  continued  to  ne« 
gocUte  with  the  Executive  Directory  of  France,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  continued  a  force  of  20,000  men>  under 
the  eominand  of  n  General  d'Erlach,  the  rest  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  contributing  to  the  general  defence; 
and  furnishing  about  5,600  men.    An  armistice  was  con- 
^eluded  with  Schauenberg  in  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  when  Ge- 
neral Brune  advance/d  to  his  assistance,  and  fresh  troops 
from  France  entered  Switzerland.     The  truce  was  to 
have  expired  on  the  1st  of  March,  but  General  d'Erlach 
demanded,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  that  his  troops  should 
be  put  in  motion  on  the  26th  of  February,  being  extreme-^ 
ly  apprehensive  that  their  ardour  would  cool.    This  order 
"VHt^  instantly  complied  with  by  a  decree  of  the  Council, 
and   the  different  posts    were  informed  that  hostilities 
vonld  commence  on  the  1st  of  March. 
■    M.  Mallet  du  Pan  informs  us,  that  General  Brune 
agreed  to  protract  the  armistice,  or  truce,  for  the  space 
of  30  hours;  and  that  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  castle  of 
Domach,  situated  on   the  Northern  extremity  of  the 
Caaton  of  Soleiire,  four  miles  and  a  half  South  of  Basle, 
wasattacked  and  carried  by  the  Republicans,  when  13,000 
men  proceeded  to  the  very  walls  of  that  town,  which,  at 
the  first  summons,  surrendered  to  General  Schauenburg. 
The  fate  of  Fiibourg  :*jon  followed,  submitting  to  the 
antbority  of  General  Brune,  when  the  army  of  Switzer- 
had  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating.    The  rapid 
advances  of  the  French  army  were  powerfully  seconded 
by  a  spirit  of  cfisafFcction  too  appnrent  in  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral d'Erlach,  and  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
Conncil  of  Berne,  that  the  levy  of  the  Landsthurm  (raising 
in  a  mass)  was  ready  for  action ;  but  it  was  a  measure 
which,  in  Switzerland,  was  productive  of  pernicious  ef- 
fects.   When  possessed  of  arms  the  people  soon  effected 
the  dissolution  of  their  own  Government,  established  a 
pro  tempore  regency,  signified  their  proceedings  to  Ge- 
neral Br  une^  and  ordered  the  army  to  be  dismissed,  on 
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condition  that  the  French  troops  would  not  advm 
beyond  their  present  positions.  These  concessions^  ho 
ever,  did  not  meet  the  Views  of  the  Republican 
mander;  for  he  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  garrL  i* 
soned  by  the  soldiers  of  France.  An  alarming  mutin-^aj 
broke  out  in  the  army  of  Switzerland,  the  left  wing  r  rf^ 
which  put  to  death  a  number  of  their  officers,  who  wer — ^^ 
unfriendly  to  their  views:  it  appears,  from  authentic  dc  -> 
cuments,  that  no  fewer  than  11,500  men  had  abandone  -^sd 
this  army.  Abqut  8,000  of  the  regular  troops  were  st 
tioned  at  Neweneg,  while  6,400  maintained  their  atatio" 
at  Frauenbron,  to  carry  which,  General  Schauenbur^ 
inarched  from  Soleure  with  18,000  men.  Both  th 
posts  were  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  5th  of  Marcfcr 
in  the  morning,  when  the  glorious  resistance  of  the  Swi 
'  troops,  stationed  at  Neweneg,  seemed  to  portend  a  futup 
victory ;  but  those  who  were  posted  at  Franenbron,  wer^ 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating.  General  d'Erlach  sue 
ceeded  in  rallying  his  troops  at  Uteren,  four  miles  and  »  ' 
half  South  of  Frauenbron,  when  a  second  action  tooA  ^* 
place,  but  it  likewise  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Repub- 
licans. The  Swiss  again  attempted  to  face  the  enemy  ar 
Grauholtz,  about  five  miles  North-east  of  Berne,  but 
driven  back  to  the  very  gates  of  the  metropolis,  andj-,^^' 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  wei^votally  defeated.  In  thi^^_' 
engagement  the  Swiss  are  computed  to  have  lost  2; 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  not  less  th 
1,800. 

The  city  of  Berne  capitulated  to  General  Brune,  and 
he  entered  it  in  triumph,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  The 
Swiss  troops  at  Neweneg  and  Guminen,  were  forced  to 
retreat;  the  soldiers,  at  the  last  of  which  places,  put  their 
oflicers  to  death,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  the  unfortunate 
General  d'Erlach  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  con- 
quest of  Berne  was  the  prelude  to  the  surrender  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  though  many  parts  of  that  free 
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^sdU'ntiy  appeared  determined  to  resist  the  invaders  to 
the  last  extremity :  they  defeated  General  Scbauenborg 
i¥ith  the  prodigious  joss  of  3,000  men,  aft^  he  had  given 
Ills  assent  to  a  treaty,  obliging  himself  not  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  smaller  cantons.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  independent  spiri4;.  of  a  few  towns  could  long 
Hiesist  the  power  of  large  and  victorious  armies.  The 
French  generals  proclaimed  a  new  form  of  government^ 
taited  to  their  own  taste;  and,  by  means  of  lying  heavy 
contribiitioQS,  and  quartering  troops  upon  the  inhabitants, 
jgoaded  them  into  submission  to  the  new  system,  which 
was^ styled  **  The  Helvetic  Republic" 

Possessed  as  the  French  Governnient  now  was  of  a 
prodigious  army,  at^erfect  leisure,  it  found  little  difficiil- 
tj  in  giving  a  very  strong  appearance  of  sincerity  to  its, 
threats  of  invading  the-  British  dominions ;  yet  it  seemed 
anxious  to  distract  the  councils  of  its  enemy  as  to  its 
ultimate  designs*  Buonapart6>  who  was  appointed  to 
the  coitimand  of  that  immense  body  of  forces,  called  ^^  The 
Army  of  England,''  was  sent  to  Radstadt,  as  the  French 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress,  which  seemed  to  place 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  whatever  it  migh^  be,  at  a 
great  distance  of  time:  the  English  Government,  how- 
ever, who  never  took  much  pains  to  be  Very  correct  in 
'its  information,  thought  il  made  a  very  shrewd  discovery, 
when  it  traced  its  destination  to  Ireland ;  and  several  cir^* 
caoastances  occurred  to  strengthen  the  opinion.  Buona* 
parte  only  continued  at  Radstadt  just  long  enough  to 
£nd  fault  with  some  of  the  members,  and  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  when  he  returned -to  Paris; 
this  was  a  proof  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Ireland,  espe^ 
cially  as  about  the  same  ttme  several  persons,  connected 
with  the  disaffected  society  of  United  Irishmen,  were 
detected  in  driving  a  cart  along  the  sea-beach,  upon 
the  cost  of  Kent,  with  a  design  to  engage  thV  ^rst  boat 
they  could  hire  to  take,  them  over  to  France,  in  order  to 

Vol*  il  n  n 
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present  a  Paper  to  the  Directory,  invidng  it  to  wenA 
army  over  to  help  a  club  of  spouterB  in  London  to  ov 
turn  the  Government ! 

But  if  the  English  Government  augured  too  much  i 
inferring  the  destination  of  Buonaparte's  expedition 
was  not  incorrect  in  its  opinion,  that  Ireland  was  in 
treme   danger :  its  own  barbarous  conduct  coming 
collision  with  the  barbarous  manners  and  superstition 
the  people,  had  created  such  an  inextinguishable  hatie 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Government,  and  tbeUniie» 
Irishmen,  that  eould  only  be  subdued  in  a  torrent 
bloodshed. 

The  United  Irish  became  so  impatient,  in  Dublin,  t» 
put  their  plans  in  execution,  that  some  of  their  most  fiirii 
ovs  leaders  recommended  an  instant  rising.  The  ■situatio?"'^  ^^ 
of  the  Irish  Government  became  every  day  more  criti 
as  they  could  neither  be  certain  where  the  blow  was  to 
aimed,  nor  what  means  should  be  employed  in  ordef  t 
render  it  ineffectual :  but  the  mysterious  designs  and  ex- 
tended views  of  their  leaders,  were  gradually  unfolded  b; 
the  seizure  of  papers,  and  by  secret  information,  an 
defensive  measures  were,  accordingly,  adopted.    At  Bel- 
fast, in  the  house  of  one  Alexander,  Colonel  Barb  foun 
two  different  Committees,  and  surprised  them,  while 
tually  sitting.    The  minutes  and  papers  were   seized^ 
among  which  they  found  the  printed  Declaration  andL 
Constitution  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  many  others  of^ 
a  similar  tendency,  which  gave  the  fullest  information 
respecting  their  designs.     The  magistrate  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  discovered  more  papers,  of  equal 
importance,  iivhich  more  fully  explained  their  intentions, 
and  corroborated  every  previous  discovery.  '  The  papers 
thus  found  were  submitted  to  the  Secret  Committees  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  each  house  drew  up  a 
report,  in  conformity  tO/  the  evidence  they  contained. 
The  military  force  was,  in  consequence,  augumented,  the 
Insurrection  Act,  in  different  places,  was  enforced ;  some 
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^vigions  of  the .  country  were  declared  out  ot  the  King's 
peace,  and  vast  quantities  of  concealed  arms  were  seized 
ion.  The  agents  of  Government  did  not  execute  thisf 
Iwsiness  with  much  respect  to  justice  or  humanity,  but 
were,  in  many  instances,  wantonly  cruel.  Persons  were 
'flogged  severely,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  from 
them  of  what  they  knew  about  the  conspiracy.  The^ 
Euglisfaj  who  profess  to  be  so  zealous  in  defending  the 
constitution  of  their  progenitors,  ought  not  to  have  been 
the  first  to  vindicate  a  violation  of  it  by  their  own  savage 
conduct;  for,  to  punish  men  without  trying  them,  let 
their  crimes  be  ever  so  shocking,  is  a  disgrace  to  despo- 
tism itself:  yet  it  would  be  uno^ndid  to  charge  on  Go- 
yernment  the  dreadful  cruelties  committed  by  the  soldiers, 
OS  they  frequently  exceeded  their  authority  in  the  exez^ 
cise  of  their  blind,  infuriated  zeal* 

-    The  United  Irishmen,  conceiving  themselves  driven  to 
Ae  necessity  of  desperately  defending  what  they  con- 
■cevied  to  be  their  rights,  and  actually  masters  of  different 
•parts  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  Earl  Moira  wishecT  to 
adopt  the  humane  method  of  lenity  and  conciliation,  to 
-bring  them  back  to  submission  and  obedience,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  a  motion  to  that  effect  in  the  British 
kmse -of  peers,  preceded  by  the  following  observations, 
^*  That  many  individuals  had  been  torn  from  their  families, 
Md  locl^ed  Up,  for  months,  in  the  closest  confinement^ 
ivithout  hearing  by  whom  they  were  accused,  with  what 
crime  they  were  charged,  or  to  what  means  they  might 
•tecnr  to  prove  their  innocence;  that  great  numbers  of 
-faooies  had  been  burned,  with  the  whole  property  of  the 
*  Inretohed  owners,  upon  the  loosest  supposition  of  even  ' 
petty  transgression;  that  torture,  (by  which  he  meant 
piequetting  and  half-hanging,)  had  been  used,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  sufferer  a 
charge,  against  his  neighbours/'    As  his  Lordship  declar- 
ed that)ie  could  substantiate  these  facts,  and  designed  to 
/'Ijaove  for  the  examination  of  deponents  at  the  bar  of  the 
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house,  it  waS|  unquestionably,  the  duty  of  QovenimeDt,i(^ 
inflict  the  most  exemplary  punishment  on  such  hardenec| 
▼illains ;  but  this,  it  is  believed,  was  never  done. 

Lord  Glentworth  differed  entirely  from  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  declaring  that  his  Lordship  had  put  the  cause  (ot 
the  effect,  since  the  evils,  he  lamented,  were  the  resalt  of 
popular  disaffection  and  rebellion ;  and,  if  any  blamein 
this  matter  could  attach  to  Government,  Lord  Glentwortji 
8aid,  it  was  for  not  resisting  the  alarming  operations  of. 
the  rebels  long  before  it  did.     He  maintained,  that  the 
outrages  of  the  soldiery,  so  frequently  insisted  on,  were 
never  sanctioned  by  authority  of  the  legislature  s  ifsOy.it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  why  the  most  atrocious  and 
^criminal  of  them  were  not  punished.     On  the  same  day 
that  Lord  Moira  made  his  motion,  the  Committees  of 
United  Men  passed  a  declaration,  ^^  That  they  would  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  any  attelnpt  that  might  be  made 
by  either  house  of  parliameift,  to  divert  the  public  toinA 
from  the  grand  object  they  had  in  view,  as  nothing  should 
satisfy  them  but  a  complete  separation  of  their  country 
from  Endand." 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Lord  Glentworth  for 
his  charge  against  Ministers  with  respect  to  Ireland,  they 
were  /letermined  that  no  censure  should  be  imputed  to 
them  on  account  of  tardiness  in  England.  '  I'he  only  re* 
bellions  of  which  the  people  here  were  guilty,  were,  those 
of  exposing  to  ridicule  and  disgrace  the  puerile  and  in- 
effectual efforts  by  which  those  incapable  men  attempted 

*  to  accomplish  their  objects,  whilst  they  corruptly  squand- 
ered the  revenues  of  the  country  upon  their  own  minions 
and  flatterers;  and,  as  they  could  not  drive  the  people  to 
be  guilty  of  real  treasons,  they  falsely  accused  them  of 
constructive'  treasons,  and,   by   circulating  .unfounded 

'  rumours  and  alarms,  conjured  up  pretences  for  arresting 
and  imprisoning  a  great  number  of  innocent  men. 

It  has  been  stated  that  some  persons  were  arrested  on 
%Y\e  coast  of  Kent,  going,,  or  desirous  of  going,  to  France. 


Of  these  five  persops>  the  greatest  number  were  the  most 

TaiB  aod  giddjr-minded  that  C9uld  have  been  chosen  to 

transact  any  human  concern :  it  was  vanity  alone  which 

led  tliem  to  choose  Whitstable  as  the  best  road  of  going 

to  France,  for  they  might  have  got  room  enough  in  any 

of  the  vessels  that  take  passengers  to  the  continent  unde^r 

neutral  colours,. only,  that  they  fancied  themselves  to  be 

such  great  men,  that  tliey  could  not  follow  the  usual  tracl^. 

without  being  watched.      The  same  frivolity  of  mind, 

induced   one  of  them,  O'Coigly,  to  assume  the  air  of  a 

man  of  business,  among  the  peasants  on  the  coast  of 

Kent :  he  affected  to  have  forgotten  to  put  some  letters, 

fit  tlie  very  first  importance,  into  the  post,  and^ent  off 

to  the  next  post  two  letters,  one   directed  to  Manchester, 

and  one  to  An^sterdam.   A  letter  to  a  country  post-office, 

directed  to  Amsterdam,  by  strangers  wandering  upon  the 

xoast,  was  an  occurrence  far  from  beneath  the  notice  of 

.the  circles  of  intelligence  in  an  isolated  village.  In  fine, 

-this  circum,stance,  which  our  wiseacres  intended  to  shew 

.the  people  that  they  bad  something  to  do,  first  put  them 

upon  enqui][ing  what  that  something  could  be;  and  the 

very  soui)d  of  Amsterdam  (i)ot  because  it  was  an  enemy's 

country,  but  bepause  it  was  a  gin  country)  put  it  into  the 

bea^  of  the  Comptroler  of  the  Customs,  that  there  was 

.something  in  this  expedj^tion  that  led  to  the  improvemcat 

of  his  forturie,  and  the  impression  was  so  strong,  that  he 

.transmitted  th|»letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom 

care  wa§  tak^n  ^o  pscort  our  travellers  to  London,  ftstead 

■of  to  Paris. 

.  ^  Of  the  letter  to  Manchester  t^ie  Government  made  a 

.  different  use :  it  was  addr^eai^d  to  a   manufacturer  of 

•  Manchester,  who  bad  ^hewn  some  kindnesses  to  O'Coigly, 

in  consequence  pf  a  letfier  of  recommendation,  which  he 

had  presented,  on  his  arrival  ffom  Dundalk,  where  he 

was  an  officiating  prijest ;  apd,  as  the  Government  thought 

that  one  man  could  hardly  be  a  traitor,  without  all  his 

•^  PQaneifions  being  traitors,  it  was  resolved  to  set  a  wat9h 
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D'poh  the  Manufacturer,  and  the  persons  with  whom  li« 
Iras  in  the  habits  of  conversing^  to  try  if  some  circnm- 
litances  could  not  be  discovered  relative  to  them,  that 
would  afford  a  more  justifiable  pretext  for  arresting  them 
as  traitors.  One  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  selected 
a  low  puffer  to  an  auctioneer,  to  act  as  a  spy  upod  the 
occasion,  an  office  for  which  he  was  qualified,  by  having 
acted  as  a  sort  of  vakt  du  place  to  O'Coigly  at  Manchesv 
ter :  this  man  shortly  collected  a  few  of  the -most  nniir- 
formed  persons  in  the  town,  chiefly  Irish,  and  persuaded 
them  to  get  the  oath  prin^d,  which  the  United  Men  in 
Ireland  used  to  administer  to  each  other.  The  number 
of  those  deluded  people  did  not  exceed  ten,  and  even 
these  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  arm  themselves  from 
the  barracks,  as  was  proposed  to  them  by  a  soldier,  intro- 
duced to  them  by  the  same  agent  of  the  magistrate.  The 
Manufacturer  above  alluded  to,  a  tailor,  who  was  suppos- 
ed capable  of  swearing  to  O'Coigly's  coat,  and  the  printer, 
who  had  printed  the  Irish  oath,  were  all  arrested,  because 
it  was  expedient.  To  give  eclat  to  this  proceeding,  and 
to  operate  upon  the  credulity  of  the  English  people,  the 
persons  thus  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  a  mistaken 
policy  were  put  in  irons,  and  paraded  to  London,  amidst 
convoys  of  loyal  volunters,  who  were  called  out,  at  every 
stage  between  Manchester  and  London,  to  taik^  theif 
share  in  the  escort. 

T^  people  of  England,  who  delight  <b  talk  of  the  de« 
pravity  of  other  nations,  and  the  unji^tness  of  other  go- 
vernments, will  hardly  like  to  have  their  own  coqriuct,  in 
this  affair,  brought  to  their  recollection.  Government 
conducted  itself,  with  regard  to  those  individuals,  as  mys- 
teriously as  the  most  despotic  power,  either  ancient  or 
'  modern,  could  have  done.  No  one  ever  heard  what  they 
were  charged  with,. yet  they  were  immured  in  a  place, 
which,  however  it  may  differ  from  what  was  called  the 
Bastile  in  France,  was  used  by  the  English  Government 
exactly  for  the  same,  purpose,  and  exactly  in  the  wm^ 
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Way>  as  the  old  French  despotism  bad  used  their  Sastileu 
Here  these  poor  men  were  locked  up,  in  separate  cells^ 
six  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  deep,  without  being  allowed 
the.  common  indigencies  of  a  prison;  and  prevented 
from  having  any  communication  whatever  with  their 
families,  or  any  other  person.    This  pitiful  policy  was 
resorted,  to  by  the  administration  for  the  purpose  of 
falsing  an  artificial  alarm,  by  which  they  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  grasp  that  unlimited  power,  which  was 
the  constant  end  and   aim  of  the  ministers.     In  these 
treacherous  views  they  were  aided  by  the  London  news- 
paperS;  the    editors  of  whicii,  with   that  consciencious 
regard  to  truth,  which  marjcs  all  'their  loyal  effusions, 
-entered  into  all  the  minutiae  of  a  vast  and  complicated 
plot,  which,  they  assured  the  public  would,  have  broken 
pat  within  a  few  hours,  had  not  the  timely  interference 
of  their  all-wise  Government  prevented  il.    These  ge- 
neral declarations  were,  indeed,  soon  obscured  by  the 
superior  light  of  The  Times !  for,  that  journal  told  the 
public,  that  Manchester  was  only  the  centre  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  that  it  was  connected  with  all  the  principal 
towns*    An  agreement,  it  was  said,  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  conspirators  of  Manchester  and  London,  to 
aetfire  to  the  metropolis  in  diderent  places,  and  reduce  it 
to  ruins  in  a  few  hours.     Plans  were  discovered  for  cut- 
ting  off  the  water- works,  and  weapons  were  found  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thames :  in  fact,  it  would  be  endless  to 
relate  the  falsehoods,  contrived  by  the  London  liews- 
papersji  to   procure   the  unjust   imprisonment  of  their 
fellow-countrymen;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  ani- 
madvert with  sufficient  severity  upon  the  depravity  of  a 
public,  who  could  give  credit  to  such  fabriciitions,  with- 
out evidence ;  yet,  such  was  the  effect  of  those  alarming 
fables,  that  the  ministry  were  enabled  to  enter  the  house 
of  ^very  man  who  denounced  their'cornipt  Government, 
and  lock  him  up  quiet  in  a  cell,  upon  a  false  charge  of 
high  treason. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  English  ministers, 
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ftnd  ttie  English  newspapers^  began  to  make  BuoQ&pftrt# 
personally  of  consequence,  by  opening  upon  him  thieir 
batteries  of  peisoual  abuse;  and  it  may  be  of  some  use 
to  the  English  people  to  recollect,  that  the  same  Pittitei^ 
and  the  same  press^  which  opened  the  volume  of  abusd 
against  the  General,  contrived  also  calumnies  enough^ 
to  justify  the  arrest  of  forty  or  fifty  innocent  men,  for  the 
gratification  of  mere  private  revenge*  The  preteace  of* 
fered  by  the  ministers  for  arresting  so  many  of  the  feeble 
inhabitants  of  London  was,  that  they  met  secretly  to 
ledrn  the  use  of  arms,  and  w|re  in  possession  of  dangerout 
weapons,  for  the  purpose^f  adding  the  enemy,  in  case 
he  should  attempt  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Upon  this 
charge,  of  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence, 
imless  it  were  against  a  few  persons  whom  the  Govem^ 
ment  immediately  discharged,  did  the  pious,  the  humane, 
the  honourable  men,  who  compose  the  British  Legisla^ 
ture,  suspend  the  only  law  which  gives  England  any  ad* 
vantage  over  the  most  despotic  country,  and  consign  a 
great  number  of  innocent  men  to  the  tortures  of  a  se- 
cret prison. 

Of  the  persons  thus  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  co^ 
operating  and  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  some  were 
known  to  be  decidedly  averse  to  the  French  Govern* 
ment,  and  to  the  whole  of  its  measures ;  and  many  of 
them  were  charged  with  no  offence  whatever,  but  having 
attempted  to  visit  their  friends,  thus  suspected  of  being 
traitors ;  but  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
left  the  ministry  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  their  animosi* 
ties  ;  and,  if  they  made  so  equitable  a  use  of  their  power 
in  England,  posterity  will  determine  bow  far  tliey  were 
likely  to  be  guided  by  an  overstrained  moderation  ia 
Ireland. 


TIIK   END   OF  CHAP.  XXII. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 

.  Organization  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,...Detected  by 
Government,  and  Fourteen  of  the  Irish  Union  seized,  with 
their  Papers.. ,»jirrest  of  Three  of  the  Irish  Directory.... 
Attempt  to  arrest  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald....He  kills  one 
of  the  Officers  f  and  dies  of  his  own  Wounds....The  Standard 
of  Insurrection  hoisted....Naas  attacked  by  the  United 
Jrish....Progress  of  the  Rebelltfk....Landing  of  the  French 
••..Their  Surrender, ...Measures  of  Conciliation  adopted  by 
Government. 

JPREVIOUS  to  entering  upon  the  particulars  of  that 
awful  Rebellion^  which  the  unhsq)pj  spirit  of  the  two 
€!Ountr]es  produced  in  Ireland;  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  a  system  of  union  and  co-operation  had  been  adopted 
among  the  disaffected^  by  means  of  descending  committees, 
which  enabled  the  supreme  council  to  communicate  its  in* 
structions  to  the  whole  associated  body  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  executive  power ;  or,  as  it  ought,  more  properly, 
to  be  called,  the  directing  soul,  communicated  with  the 
Representatives  of  Provinc^es,  which  were  four  in  number : 
'Leinster,  Munster,  Counaught,  and  Ulster;  these  again 
communicated  with  the  Representatives  of  Baronies,  who 
also  communicated  with  the  Representative  of  every 
Hundred  Men  associated  in  his  Barony ;  and  the  Repre* 
sentatives  of  Hundreds  communicated  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives o£  Tens ;  which  last  held  the  rank  of  corporal 
ID  the  malcontent  army.  Jhus  an  immense  population 
was  capable  of  being  called  into  action  by  an  invisible 
agency ;  and  the  attempts  of  Government  to  suppress 
this  insurrection  could  not  be  greatly  successful,  unless  it 
could  secure  the  directing  power,  or  interrupt  the  chain 
of  communication:  to  this  object  the  attention  of  Go* 
Vox*.  IL  o  o 
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vcrnment  was  directed ;  and  the  treachery  of  a  prlncip^  A 
Cashier  furnished  the  means,  by  giving  information  wh^-  Te 
a  meeting  of  Provincial    Delegates  would   assemble  w     m 
the  22nd  of  March ;  which  enabled  the  Police  to  sei<        ^i 
in  Dublin,  fourteen  of  the  principal  Representatives,  wi  — th 
all  their  papers^  plans,  lists  of  names,  8cp. 

The  information  obtained  hy  Government  import^^sd, 
that  the  time  was  already  fixed  for  a  general   risin        gf 
whilst  it  appeared,  that  a  new  government  was  alrea^^irfj 
arranged,  and  had  taken  measures  for  appropriating  = — all 
the  property  and  resourq|ftpf  Ireland  to  the  purposes        of 
the  insurrection.     In  tli^rormation  of  the  new  gdveizr — n- 
ment  the  Irish  Leaders  had  shewn  themselves  the  serv— :3le 
imitators  of  the  French.    The  supreme  pmver  was  lodg     "cd 
iu  a  Directory,  consisting  of  Five  Men  !  and  they  pL      o- 
fessed  to  consider  all  persons  attached  to  the  establish  ^^^i. 
government  as  rebels,  whose  estates  should  be  confiscat  -^aed 
for  the  good  of  their  new  Republic  \    The  Five  Directrti^rs. 
^ere:  Lord   Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  Dnfee        of 
Leinoier;  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a  decendant  from  TC — o- 
deric  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught ;  Mr.  Oliver  Bon    -^t 
Councellor  Emmet,  and  Dr.  M'Nevin  :  of  these  the  thi^'   ^ 
fatter  were  arrested ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  among  t  -A© 
persons  taken  with  O'Coigly  on  the  coast  of  Kent.     K-^  "* 

still  the    principal   power  remained  ;  for  Lord   Edwa ^" 

Fitzgerald  possessed   great  military  talents,  and  was  ^^I- 
rcady  adored  by  the  Irish  as  the  great  Captain  of  th^s:^^ 
political  salvation.     The  vacancies  in  the  Directory  we^^  '"* 
filled  up ;  yet,  as  it  was  unknown  by  what  means  Govef'    ^' 
ment  obtained  its  information,  it  was  not  possible  to  pr""^^" 
vent  it  obtaining  intelligence  of  all  the  movements  th    -^^ 
were  .idopted  :  the  new   Directors   were  arrested;    ar^^ 
Lord  Edward  only  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Police  t>7 
the  peculiar  disguise  he  assumed,  and  the  care  he  took  t:0 
avoid  attending  any  of  the  meetings  in  person. 

Such  frequent  interruptions  frustrated  the  plans  of  the 
Insurgents,  and  retarded  the  general  rising ;  it  was,  there- 
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fi^re,  tlie  middle  of  May  before  they  were  prepared  to 
a^ke  even  a  partial  attempt.  Both  parties  attacifed  the 
highest  importance  to  the  services  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,  and  were  equally  of  opinion,  that  the  success  o^ 
miscarriage  of  the  rebellion  might  depend  upon  the  chance 
of  his  being  able  to  place  himself  at  the  iiead  of  the  United 
Irishmen..  The  critical  juncture,  at  last,  arrived;  when 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  the  final  instructions  to  the 
persons  sustaining  the  offices  of  generals  and  colonels, 
.who  were  to  lead  the  different  bands  against  the  King's 
forces ;  and  Lord  Edward  wjj^;  himself  to  meet  them,  at 
B  cabaretf  in  the  suburbs  of  flBblin  ;  where  the  same  sort 
x>f  vanity,  which  had  led  to  the  detection  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, led  also  to  the  di^overy  of  bis  Lordship,  and  to  the 
general  derangement  of  all  the  insurrectional  plans. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
i^  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France,  during  the 
wh^le  revolutionary  struggle,  the  persons  who  most  vehe* 
jHiently  declaimed  against  rank  and  titles,  became  perfect- 
ly reconciled  to  them,  when  they  became  associated  in 
any  manner  with  themselves:  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
tbinjg  to  hear  an  apostle  of  equality  claim  the  honour  of 
having  been  jvithin  the  sight  or  the  hearing  of  some  Lord, 
fU  the  9ame  moment  that  he  would  have  been  covered 
with  chagrin  antl  disgrace,  to  have  been  surprised  in  con- 
versation with  an  fionest  coblei*.  Among^the  quackeries 
of  the  day,  the  epithet^  Citizen,  became  the  style  both  of 
address  and  appellation,  which  the  Revolutionist's  adopted 
and  used,  as  the  Quakers  do  the  epithet,  '^  Friend."  The 
inferior  tribes  had  neithei'  motive  nor  temptation  to  de- 
part from  this  simple  style,  but  the  more  elevated  were 
governed  by  the  same  passions  that  govern  persons  in 
general  of  the  saooe  class ;  and,  therefore,  however  will- 
ing they  were  to  appear  as  bumble  citizens  among  the 
vulgar,  their  pride  was  always  flattered  in  pronouncing 
Son  Excellence f  or,  My  Lord,  if  ever  their  fortune  led 
them  into  any  commiinication  with  persons  of  such  rank. 
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So  it  happened  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Chie& :  the 
assembly  bad  all  the  air  of  a  covivial  compan y,  and  every  ^ 
precaution  was  taken  to  disguise  the  person,  and  conceal 
th#  character  of  the  Generalissimo ;  but  one  of  the  per-« 
sons,  who,  perhaps,  never  had  had  an  opportunity  of  sA* 
dressing  a  nobleman  before,  could  not  forego  the  gratify 
cation  of  being  a  great  man,  for  once  in  his  lii^e ;  and^  in 
the  intoxication  of  his  soul,  directed  some  observation  to 
his  Leader,  whom  he/accosted.  by  his  title  of  *'  Lord 
jEdward."    This  was  overheard  by  a  servant-girl,  who  at* 
tended  the  company,  and^ptice  was  given  to  the  police^ 
in  consequence  of  whid^such  measures  were  tak^n  as 
enabled  Government  to  trace  out  his  residence,  and  to 
arrest  the  principal  persons,  who  were  to  act  under  him** 

Having  made  every  use  of  their  information  that  was 
thought  necessary,  previous  to  securing  the  person  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Government  ordered  biin  to  be 
taken  itito  custody  on  the  filst  of  Ma;'.  Some  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  the  struggle  he  would  have  made  at 
the  head  ot  an  army,  from  his  having  maintained  a  con- 
siderable resistance  against  three  ^officers,  who  attempted 
to  take  him,  ode  of  whom  he  wounded,  after  having 
killed  another,  whilst  he  defended  himsdf  against  the 
third,  till  he  received  two  wounds,  of  which  he  himself 
died  in  a  Ifew  days. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 'general 
attack,  and  Lord  Edward  had  continued  in  Dublin  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  corps  which  were  to  seize  the 
castle,  and  give  alarm  to  the  whole  country,  in  getting 
possession  of  the  metropolis  by  a  coup  de  main*  Not  a 
leader  of  consequence  now  remained  with  the  Insurgents, 
and  their  own  infuriated  zeal  alone  guided  them  in  the 
desperate  enterprise  into  which  they  were  about  to 
embark ;  yet  it  was  so  obvious,  that,  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately try  their  strength,  Gc/vemment  would  pick 
them  off,  one  by  one,  till  they  would  all  have  perished, 
without  a  struggle  i  that  they  came  to  a  resolution,  which 
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tbey  had  adopted  two  months  before,  might,  probably, 
have  given  them  the  victory.  Unorgaaized  as  they  were, 
it  was  resolved  to  hoist  the  standard  of  the  revolt^  and  on 
the  2drd  to  attack  the  King's  forces  in  their  own  camp,  a 
few  miles  from  Dublin,  and  to  seize  upon  the  cannon  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  accordingly  the  town  of  Naas  was 
entered,  in  defiance  of  the  mihtary,  and  several,  on  both 
aides,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  rebellion    became   general   in    the    province   of 
Leinster;  and  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Wexford,  and 
^Wicklow,  were  nearly  occfttied  by  the  Insurgents,  by 
whom  every  exertion  was  m£me  to  get  possession  of  Dub* 
lio^  that  could  be  expected  from  a  rabble,  now  headed 
chiefly  by  bigotted  and  fanatical  priests,  who  bid  defiance 
to  every  kind  of  discipline  but  that  of  the  rosary  and  the 
stake !     Though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  the  Insur- 
gents were  kept  at  bay  by  the  King's  forces ;  and  such 
severe  and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vemment,  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  respectabi- 
lity and  property,  who  were  true  rebels  in  heart,  were 
deterred  from  joining  the  malcontents  from  motives  of 
policy.    A  few  days  shewed  the  effects  of  an  inadequate 
co-operation  among  the  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
for,  owing  to  the  annihilation  of  the  directing  councils 
the  Northen  counties  did  not  rise  to  second  those  of  the 
South,  so  th^t  the  royal  armies  were  enabled  to  concen- 
trate themselves  in  defence  of  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

Father  John  Murphy,  a  priest,  had  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  principal  force,  and  had  collected  a  large 
J>ody  of  followers,  who  had  formed  a  tolerably  well  fortifi- 
ed camp  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  from  whence  numerous  parties 
IBued  in  irregular  order,  and,  without  any  apparent  design, 
committed  the  most  wanton  cruelties  and  excesses  upon, 
the  persons  and  estates  of  all  who  differed  from  them 
dther  iq  their  religious  or^ political  opinions:  in  their 
various  predatory  excursions  they  took  a  great  many  pri- 
iQfllcri|  chiefly  Protqstfmts ;  thes^  were  shut  up  in  the 
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mills  or  barns  within  the  camp,  and  were  frequentl^t' 
brougiit  out,  and  crueUy  butchered,  by  pikes  or  bayoaetSy 
under  pretence  of  their  being  about  to  escape !  Nothing 
in  nature  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  this  furiouff 
rabble ;  and,  were  it  impossible  that  mere  numbers,  inf 
any  case,  were  capable  of  subduing  regular  troops,  (as 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  French,  in  their  con- 
quests, heretofore  narrated)  the  United  Irish  most  have 
triumphed  over  the  King's  forces:  but  the  very  first 
serious  onset  served  at  once  to  give  confidence  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  its  friends,  a^  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
most  shrewd  among  the  friends  of  the  rebels :  muliitucles 
of  the  Insurgents  fell  at  the  first  charge,  whilst  the  number 
of  soldiers  killed  was,  comparatively,  trifling;  and^ 
when  once  the  unruly  assailants  were  thrown  into  confu-^ 
sion,  all  attempts  to  rally  them  were  inefiectual,  thej 
could  only  save  themselves  by  flight. 

Though ^t he  persons  who  now  took  the  management  of 
the  Insurrection  were  not  of  the  first  class  of  leaders,  and 
knew  little  of  the  politicnl  correspondence  that  existed 
between  their  late  Directory  and  that  of  France,  there 
Wcis  a  kind  of  vague  and  undefined  idea  among  them,  that 
a  French  armament  was  about  tu  ro-operate  in  their  eoter«> 
prise:  this  persuasion  rendered  it  highly  important  that 
an  intercourse  should  be  kept  up  between  the  United 
Men  and  their  allies,  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
unless  thov  got  possession  of  a  sea  port :  great  exertions 
were  therefore,  made  to  take  the  town  and  port  of  Wex- 
ford ^  and  this  was  accomplished,  owing  to  the  iippossi- 
hility  of  sendins^  reinforcements  in  suificient  time  from 
l>uhlin.  ^ 

I'Vw  ovouls  could  have  had  a  more  discouraging 
tondonoy  upon  the  minds  of  tlic  wavering  than  the  neglect 
of  iho  iMonch  tuwoiMunrm  in  this  instance.  A  small  dis- 
riplinotl  fofiV  would  li«vo  hivn  quite  sutficient  to  have 
inuintrtiiu^l  a  mosl  \ii;vUous  stand  ap:;iinst  the  British 
loiot's ;  and  thi*  ri\^noh  Oiiiviory  had  ijivon  every  pledg«^ 
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that  public  declarations  could  convey^  of  their  design  to 
Support  the  people  whenever  they  should  rise. 

It  was  equally  a  fault,  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
people,  that  they  gave  the  smallest  credit  to  the  French ; 
for,  though  there  were  near  150,000  men  in  that  army 
commanded  by  Buonaparte,  artfully  styled  "  The  Army 
iyf  England,^'  not  a  single  regiment  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  Irish  coast!  and  the  Insurgents  saw  the  trea- 
chery of  its  cunning  ally  when  it  was  too  Idte  to  be  of 
use  to  them.  During  the  time  they  kept  possession  of 
"Wexford  the  Insurgents  gained  some  advantages,  which 
served  to  fncreaseaheir  numbers  and  inflame  their  hopes : 
in  cdnsequence  of  which  they  resolved  upon  the  capture 
of  Ross,  which  was  defended  by  1,400  effective  men,  be- 
tides artillery;  The  fury  of  this  contest  was  indescriba- 
ble, and  resembled  one  of  those  savage  struggles  that  take 
place  among  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Africa,  rather  than 
a  battle  between  the  armies  of  a  civilized  people.  The 
assailants  were  upwards  of  30,000  strong,  and  they  ad- 
Tanced  upon  the  town,  with  horrid  yells,  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  pikes,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being 
eiiually  inspired  with  religion  and  whiskey  !  For  some 
honrs  they  continued  to  beat  the  troops,  and  actually  got 
fMmsession  of  the  town,  an  advantage  which  they  might 
have  secured,  had  it  not  been  for  the  anarchy  that  pre- 
vailed over  the  general  body.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  entirely  subdued  by  the  potent  draughts  of 
strong  drink,  in  which  they  indulged  ;  and  General  John- 
son having  rallied  the  garrison,  retook  the  town,  with 
Very  little  difficulty. 

Without  any  plan  of  general  co-operation,  and  incapa- 
ble of  learning  the  state  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
those  Southern  Insurgents  could  only  hope  to  annoy  the 
Royal  Forces  by  frequent  skirmishes,  until  the  arrival  of 
assistance  from  France.  But  whilst  the  success  of  the 
rebellion  had  not  the  smallest  dependance  upon  the 
French  supplies,  it  was  highly  important  to  the  O  ivern- 
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ment  that  the  naval  forces  of  Britain  should  be  90 
ed  of  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  coast  from  any  of 
the  enemy's  squadrons:  the  immense  body  of  troops  coU 
lectcd  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte  v^as  more  thaa 
sutKcieui  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  it  became  a 
queistion  of  great  moment,  vrhether  a  part  of  it  might 
not  be  designed  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  English 
coast  at  the  same  time.  The  British  Government  appear 
to  have  neglected  the  means  of  obtaining  such  useful 
information  relative  to  the  movements  of  the  French,  as 
their  large  demands  for  secret  service  money  would  have 
paid  for.  Every  arrangement  was  madie,  upon  the  per- 
suasion  that  the  great  expedition  was  destined  for  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  defence  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
abandoned,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  whole  line 
of  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Texel.  Cer* 
tainly  no  consideration  could  be  so  important  to  the 
ministry,  nor  any  duty  so  imperious,  as  the  protection  of 
their  own  country ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  upon  this 
principle,  that  any  apology  can  be  otfcred  for  an  in« 
cendiary  excursion,  upon  which  a  part  of  the  British 
force  was  commissioned ,  to  the  coast  of  Flanders.  It 
was  known  that  Fmnce  was  capable  of  supplying  her 
ai^euaU  and  flotillas,  by  means  of  the  internal  navigatioa 
of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  hence,  it  was 
considered,  a  great  {nnnt  to  destroy  some  of  the  basons, 
or  oauaU,  that  should  interrupt  that  communication.  The 
l>i\$on»  uates,  and  sluice  of  Brushes,  were,  therefore,  ordered 
for  de«u*iviL*tion»  and  an  ex()edinon,  under  the  commaiidt 
of  rnplain  ^uv>\v  Sir  Home)  Popham,  and  General  Coote, 
Ituutod  at  Ostond,  tVom  whenoeihey  proceeded  to  Bruges, 
whoiv  thov  did  much  mischief  to  the  works.  Little  credit 
attrudc\i  thi»  attcnipt.  for.  before  the  English  tr(x>ps 
could  W  xvt\\\x\K\\  to  tucir  tr»i)$ports  the  French  mostered, 
»iid  twk  ;hcm  pii'^oocr^  The  Frvtr.-h  hod  detenniued 
to  CxnuU  uui  thcui  to  tv|Mir  tUc  mischief  they  had  done 
to  the  \voik^>  hut  t^^vtt  «i^  «ut\cv^  it  w^ns  Itouod  thsti  all  the 
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injury  the  bason  had  received  cduld  be  obviated  at  a  small 
expetlce  within  a  short  time. 

In  Ireland  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Catholics  to* 
wards  the  Protestants,  gave  the  rebellion  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  superstitious  crusade  than  a  struggle  for  liberty, 
and  many  of  the  United  Men,  of  the  latter  persuasion, 
eagerly  withdrew  from  a  contest,  in  which  to  be  success-^ 
ful  would  only  be  to  prepare  the  gibbet  and  the  scourge 
fbr  themselves  and  their  families. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  King^s  troops  retook  Wex- 
ford, and  the  Insurgents,  after  a  reign  of  one  single 
month,  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  shelter  amongst 
the  bills  and  fastness,  whence  they  could  hope  to  gain 
-very  little  benefit  by  any  kind  of  auxiliary  force,  even  if 
their  treacherous  allies  should  deign  to  send  one.  Scarce- 
ly any  event  of  the  important  age  in  which  we  live,  has 
had  8(>  much  influence  upon  the  life  and  subsequent 
fortunes  of  our  Hero  as  the  insurrection  in  Ireland ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  troubles  in  that 
country,  were  not  only  concerted  by  the  French  Govern* 
mient,  but  that  it  recommended  the  very  time  at  which 
the  rising  should  take  place.  Whilst  professing  friend* 
ship  to  the  Irish  and  English  people ,  that  Government 
was  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  objects  of 
aggrandizement,  and  it  regarded  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  the  misguided  peasantry  as  an  inconsiderable  price  for 
their  concealment. 

Wexford  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  malcontents,  when 
news  was  brought  to  the  Government  of  England,  that 
Buonaparte  had  put  to  sea  with  his  army,  and  that  he 
was  convoyed  by  the  flower  of  the  Frpnch  navy.  Expec- 
tation now  magnified  every  danger,  and  uncertainty 
already  traced  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  carrying  on  a 
campaign  in  Ireland.  Time  passed  on,  but  no  tidings 
were  heard  of  the  General ;  the  alarm  greatly  increased, 
and  It  was  but  just  known  that  Buonaparte  had  been  to 
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the  island  of  Malt^  withoat  declaring  his  future  dettiuaf 
tion,  when  accounts  arrived  that  a  French  army  had  ac- 
tually lauded  on  the  Western  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  French  General,  Huml  ert,  made  good  \iis  landing 
at  Killala  on  the  S2nd  of  August,  a  circumstance  which 
created  such  general  consternation » that  it  was  even  dieem- 
ed  necessary  for  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force:  it  was,  nodoabti 
a  terrible  and  unexpected  disappointment  to  Gener^ 
Humbert,  on  his  landing,  to  find  that  a  very  few  ofth^ 
inhabitants  were  inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  sipce 
their  late  numerous  defeats  had  induced  them  to  consider 
their  cause  as  utterly  hopeless. 

Such  of  the  natives  as  repaired  to  the  standard  of  tbft 
J^rench  General  were  soon  disposed  to  abandon  it,  as  the 
strictness  of  his  discipline,  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
their  plundering  and  Ravage  dispositions.  Th^^  first  move- 
ments of  General  Humbert,  it  has  been  remarked^  were  a 
display  of  the  most  exquisite  military  skill,  and  evinced 
him  worthy  to  command  a  very  .numerous  army  on  a  most 
hazardous  expedition.  Although  the  forces  destined  to 
act  against  him,  and  stop  his  progress,  were  fur  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  yet  he  wisely  judged  that  tardy 
movements  would  be  inimical  to  his  future^ success,  aniy 
therefore,  he  marched,  with  rapidity,  towards  Castlebar, 
where  General  Lake  was  employed  in  collecting  his  forces. 
On  the  27  th  be  engaged  the  British  General,  and  com* 
pelled  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  few  men.  The  troops,  iinder  General  Lake,  have 
been  staled  at  G,000  men,  while  those  of  the  French,  com- 
.mander  were  under  900.  Humbert  next  proceeded  to- 
wards Tu.im;  but  it  was  simply  impossible,  that,  with 
such  a  contemptible  force,  he  could  long  be  victorious, 
without  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  people  at  large. 
Oa  the  7th  of  September  the  Lord  Lieutenant  overtook 
the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gastlebar;  and  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  day  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he  com- 
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cricoitous  march,  by  which  means  he  favoured  the  retreat 
of  the  rebels. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  the  French  rear  gnard  was 
overtaken  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Craufdrd  at  fiallinna^ 
muck,  and  peremptorily  summoned  to  lay  down  their 
arms.    With  this  order  they  shewed  no  signs  of  compli* 
ance,  and,  therefore,  the  British  troops  immediately  at- 
tacked them,  when  about  200  of  them  threw  down  their 
arms,  in  the  hope  that  their  example  would  be  followed 
by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen :  but  as  General  Crad- 
dock  advanced,  they  poured  upon  him  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  by  which  he  was  wounded :  and, 
therefore,  fresh  reinforcements  were  ordered  by  General 
Lake^  and  an  attack  commenced  against  their  position, 
in  every  direction,  when,  in  about  the  space  of  half  an 
boar,   the  whole  of  them  surrendered.     About  ninety- 
three  of  the  unfortunate  Iixsurgents  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  three  of  their  generals,  viz.  Blake  Roach,  and'Teeling. 
f  oar  of  the  rebels,  who  had  joined  the  invading  regi- 
ment (for  an  army  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it,)  were 
lianged  at  Castlebar  by  order  of  General  Humbert,  for 
Tarioas  acts  of  plunder  and  rapine. 

•  We  presume  not  to  say  what  advantages  were  expect- 
^  by  the  Directory  to  be  derived  from  this  ludicrous 
•expedition,  although  it  is  manifest  they  looked  for  some, 
^since  a  brig  was  seen  off  the  Island  ofHaghlin,  on  the 
l6th  of  September,  the  crew  of  which  effected  a  landing 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  among  whom,  were 
General  Rey  and  Napper  Tandy,  a  general  of  brigade  in 
the  service  of  France.    After  making  enquiry  concem- 
iog  the  fate  of  the  troops  which  disembarked  at  Killala, 
they  became  very  much  dejected  on  being  informed  of 
th€ir  defeat :  they  afterwards  sounded  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  by  dint  of  manifestoes,  hut  found,  to  their  in- 
expressible mortification,  thrt  the  sentiments  of  Irishmen 

were  radically  changed :  they   had  sufifered  too  much 
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tfota  t|;ie  British  military^  aod  the  unaccQuntable  tardiness 
of  their  Gallic  friends,  to  hazard  aaother  iiisurrectiotu 
Finding  matters  in  such  a  situation,  they  embarked,  and 
(1^1  to  sea* 

.  In  a  short  time  after>  the  French  Republic  made  a 
i)iore^  stierious  attempt  to  subjugate  Ireland^  but,  like  all 
preceeding  endeavours,  it  was  ultiuKately  fruitless :  it  waa 
not  made  till  the  British  Government  was  fully  apprised 
9f  it«  and  the  Irish  coast,  of  consequence,  suficdeniiy 
protf^ted^    Towards  the  close  of  September,  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  took 
its  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and,  by  the  lltli. 
of  the  ensuing  month,  they  were  discovered  by  Sir  J.  B. 
barren,  who  had  under  lus  command  tbie  Canada,  Rohast, 
Ifoudroyant,    Magnanime,    ^ihalion,    Melampufi„    and 
Amelia,  as  also  the  Anson,  that  joined  them  before  the 
jtermi^ation  of  the  action*    The  battle  commenced  'on 
the  morning  of  the  l^tb,  and  the  Hoche,  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle  ship  did  not  strike   to  the  British  flag  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,*  ^ter  a  gallant  resistance,  which 
did  bouour  to  her  commander.    This  made  the  frigates 
crowd  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  in  order  to  ejBect  their 
escape,  when  they  were  chaced  for  five  hours  by  the 
British  Admiral,  three  of  ibem  were  captured  during  that 
day,  and  a  like  number  in  a  short  time  after.  The  whole 
squadron,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  were  in  this 
xpanner  totally  defeated. 

After  the  first  and  most  powerful  body  of  the  Insmr* 
gents  had  been  subdued,  and  many  seve^  examples  had 
been  made  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
take  such  measures  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  as  should  be 
calculated  to  weaken  the  ranks,  by  the  disaffection  of  at 
least  those,  who  might  not  be  very  zealous  in  the  Insur- 
rection. With  this  view  bills  of  outlawry  and  attainder, 
were  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  against  a  small 
number,  among  whom  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
leadersj  and  a  Bill  of  Amnesty  for  those  who  would  lay 
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down  their  arms^  and  accept  it  within  a  certain  lime. 
Xiord  Cornwailis  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  carry 
those  measures*  into  effect ;  and  this  nobleman,  by  his 
mild  and  benevolent  manners,  not  only  prevailed  upon 
the  people  to  return  to  their  usual  occupations,  but  also 
indQced  so  many  of  the  leaders,  as  were  stilL  under  arrest, 
to  purchase  their  lives  by  a  general  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  lo,  and  accomplished  the  re* 
bellion. 

The  straggle  was  now  hopeless,  and  only  existed  in'  the 
perseverance  of  a  few  fool-hardy  maurauders,  headed  by 
Holt,  an  pbscure  individual,  of  great  talent  and  intrepi- 
dity, whose  well-contrived  stratagems  served  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  until  they  were  willing  to 
iprant  him  his  life,  upon  condition  of  quitting  the  coun- 
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CHAPTER  XX rV. 

Expedition  to  Egypt;  why  undertaken., ..BuomipatU 
ffuis  to  Sea^...Seize8  Maha,..Mnjiist  Decree..,.  Letter  to  a 
Bishop. ...Arrival  off  the  Coast  of  Egypt. ...Cautious  Jp^ 
proach,...Proclaniation..„Landing  at  Alexandria. 

A.MONG  the  evils  occasioned  by  war^  it  must  not  be 
considered  one  of  the  least,  that  it  gives  a  public  sanction 
to  a  spirit  of  chicanery  and  deceit^  which,  in  private  lifi^ 
could  never  gain  the  smallest  approbation,  did  it  not  iof- 
iroduce  itself  in  the  plausible  garb  of  patriotism.  Com*  ' 
merce,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  mankind,  is  never  promoted  by  avowed  fala- 
hood,  without  inflicting  a  degree  of  odium  upon  every 
such  dishonourable  agent  as  renders  him  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mercantile  world  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
in  a  state  of  war,  merchants  and  contractors  shelter  their 
profligacy  and  cunning  behind  that  pseudo  patriotism, 
which  is  supposed  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  res- 
pective governments,  the  affairs  of  trade  and  commerce 
might  be  conducted  witli  a  very  small  degree  of  finesse, 
beyond  what  may  very  truly  and  justly  be  called  prudence 
or  good  management.  In  the  conduct  of  war  every  art 
and  deception  is  resorted  to,  which  is  best  calculated  to 
direct  the  attention  of  an  enemy  to  a  quarter  as  remote 
as  possible  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  It  has  seldom 
happened  that  this  policy  has  been  more  successfally 
practised  than  it  was  by  the  government  of  France,  in 
the  panic  it  excited  in  England,  by  persuading  all  ranks 
of  people,  that  the  expedition  fitting  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  Buonaparte  was  designed  to  invade  the  British 
Isles.  • 

France  had  long  looked  with  envy  upon  the  territorial 
and  commercial  greatness  of  Britain  in  the  East  Indies^. 
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and  every  species  of  intrigue  had  been  employed,  as  well 
bv  the  new  Government  as  the  old,  to  entangle  that  coun- 
try  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  native  governments ; 
it  was  favourable  to  these  views,  that  Hyder  Ally,  an  in- 
trepid soldier,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  and  territory 
of  Mysore,  entertained  a  similar  hatred  to  the  English, 
owing  to  the  obstacles  which  their  power  and  resources 
opposed  to  his  enterprising  schemes.  A  close  alliance 
between  the  Govern ryients  of  France  and  Mysore,  obliged 
the  English  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  East  In- 
dies'; and,  though  the  British  arms  were  triumphant  in' 
every  contest,  the  danger  encreased  with  the  progress  of 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  French  officers  and  engineers  in- 
structed their  allies  in  all  the  mysteries  of  European 
factics* 

On  the  death  of  Hyder,  his  §on  and  successor,  Tippoo 
^aib,  evinced  the  same  dislike  and  attachment,  and,  be- 
\jOg  severely  beaten  by  the  English,  just  previous  to  the 
war  that  took  place  with  the  Republic,  he  hailed  that 
event  as  likely  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
bis  resentment :  their  mutual  convenience  drew  the  two 
powers  into  close  correspondence  with  each  other,  and 
the  army  of  the  Sultan  became  officered  by  Frenchmen. 
]So  doubts  were  entertained  in  England  as  to  the  design^ 
of  Tippoo,  but,  occupied  as  France  was,  during  her 
struggle  with  the  Combined  Powers  of  Europe,  it^-as 
Isnown  that  she  could  spare  no  effectual  force  to  co- 
operate with  him.  When  the  continental  war  had  ceased, 
this  difficulty  was  removed ;  ^ut  there  was  another,  which 
j^emed  equally  insurmountable,  and  this  was  discovered 
in  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy,  that  now  rode  tri- 
umphant in  e\  ery  sea. 

.Notwithstanding  tliis  latter  obstacle,  France  had  re- 
solved to  reach  and  attack  the  British  possessions  in. 
India,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Buonaparte,  was  just 
suited  to  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking.  To  accomplish 
^is  remote  and  visionary  project,  it.  was  resolved  to  in- 
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Yade  and  seize  upon  the  whole  territory  of  Egypt,  ihnt, 
by  carrying  the  commerce  of  the  East  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  new  French  Colony  might  become  the  gratid 
mart,  where  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  Indian 
commodities,  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  procured 
from  the  English ;  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  a  military 
post,  it  could  at  all  times  find  means  to  transport  auxili- 
aries to  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  plan  was  impart- 
ed to  Tippoo,  and  it  was  known  by  the  Grovernment  id 
India  nearly  as  soon  as  it  was  communicated  tq  the  cabi«> 
net  of  London. 

It  was  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  the  Directory  and 
the  General  were  preparing ;  whilst  they  masked  their 
designs  under  the  appearance  of  organizing  an  army  of 
England  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Irishmen,  althongh 
the  object  was  concealed  with  so  much  address,  that  it 
wa^  doubtful,  after  it  was  known  that  Malta  had  beeii 
captured,  whether  the  General  might  not,  even  froHl 
thence,  bend  his^  course  for  Ireland. 

So  many  volumes  of  encomiums  have  been  written,  to 
compliment  the  wisdom  and  foresight  employed  in  the  * 
arrangement  and  execution  of  the  preliminary  steps  to 
this  project,  that  the  language  of  panegyric  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  little  is  left  to  the  historian  but  a  dry  narra^ 
tive  of  facts ;  yet  it  would  be  wresting  from  truth  th^l 
homage  which  is  justly  her, due,  did  we  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  no  instance  is  upon  record,  of  afli 
expedition,  to  the  same  extent,  being  planned  and  carri- 
ed into  effect  under  such  evidently  hazardous  circumstan- 
ces. Neither  the  Directory  nor  the. General  may,  per- 
haps, be  enti'tled  to  all  the  praises  that  have  been  bestow- 
ed upon  their  talents  for  their  first  success  in  this  enter- 
prize  ;  but  if  little  merit  belongs  to  a  government,  which 
could  manage  to  elude,  upon  a  narrow  sea,  a  vigilant  ene- 
my of  far  superior  force ;  what,  contenypt,  nay,  what  pu- 
nishment, is  not  due  to  a  Government,  which,  possessing 
the  entire  command  of  the  ocean,  yet  suffers  its  enemy  to 
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retain  his  colonies  io  the  midst  of  its  triumphal  fleetly 
and  loads  its  sutyects  with  the  burdens  of  procrastinated 
^ar,  because  it  has  not  talents  enough  to  deprive  her  of 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on  i 

Just  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  British  Government 
had  most'  to  dread  from  the  Irish  Insurrection,  and  when 
it  was  under  the  necessity  of  guarding  every  French  port 
on  the  Western  ocean,  that  part  of  the  Army  of  England, 
which  was  cantoned  in  the  Southern  ports,  put  to  sea, 
under  the  command  of  Buonaparte.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  1798,  the  General  put  to  sea,  from  the  harbour -of 
Toulon,  on  board  the  ship  TOricnt,  of  120  guns,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Bruyes,  to  take  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  then  collecting  from  the  different  ports  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  and  which  was  to  consist  of  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  four  frigates,  and  near  400  trans^ 
ports.  On  board  the  fleet  was  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
sftid  a  vast  number  of  merchants  and  adventurers,  who, 
ready  to  take  any  road  that  seemed  to  lead  to  fortune, 
blindly  associated  their  fate  with  this  expedition,  with- 
out knowing  any  one  fact  relative  to  it,  more,  than  that 
Buonaparte  was  at  its  head  :  there  were  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  of  science  and  learned  persons,  besides  artists 
and  mechanics,  all  of  whom,  were  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  colony  ;  and  the  whole  of  d^is, 
including  the  sailors,  it  is  supposed,  made  the  wnole 
number  engaged  in  the  expedition  amount  to  near  70,clOQ 
souls. 

The  voyage  commenced  under  a  fair  wind.  The  fri- 
gates led  the  van;  the  Admiral,  accompanied  by  the 
advice  boats,  followed,  and  the  ships  of  ttie  line  formed 
the  rear :  the  transports  kept  iu-shore,  between  the 
Hieres  and  the  Levant.  On  the  22nd  the  fleet  ofi*St. 
Fiorenzo  steered  in  an  easterly  course  for  Cape  Corsica, 
leaving  Genoa  on  th.e  larboard.  Having  passed  between 
Cape  Corsica  and  the  Island  Capraia,  the  leading  division 
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of  the  fleet  was,  at  five  P.  M.  to  the  West  of  Pinosa, 
where  the  wind  failing,  the  convoy  could  make  no  way* 
On  the  2t)th,  with  the  van  off  the  mouths  of  the'Boni- 
facioy  the  fleet  lay-to  for  the  divisions  of  Ajaccio  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  Mo  land  was  in  sight  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th ;  and  on  the  igth  the  frigates  were  ordered 
to  look  into  Cagliari,  and  to  return  to  Porto  Vecchia,  in 
case  of  encountering  an  enemy  superior  in  force. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  fleet- arrived  off  the  island  of 
Groza^  and,  the  same  morning,  all  the  ships  of  war  had 
passed  in  review  under  the  stern  of  the  Admiral,  when  a 
vessel  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  several  ships  a-head;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  division  from  Civita  Vecchia,  under 
Desaix,  iiad,  by  keeping  the  Italian  coast,  passed  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  got  a  few  days  a-head  of  the  fleet 
on  its  way  to  Malta,  Cumino,  and  Cuminetto,  which, 
with  Goza  and  Malta,  form  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Grand  Master.     Malta  was  seen  at  six  o'clock,  and  two 
crazy  barks  came  off,  to  sell  tobacco.     At  night  the  city 
was  in  perfect  darkness,  the  Juno  frigate  was  within  shot 
of  St.  Elmo,  and  off  the  port.     Signal  was  made  for  fgrm- 
ing  the   frigates,  and   the  whole  boats  were  ordered  out 
at  nine  o'clock  :  the  ships  of  war  and  convoy  fired  seve* 
ral  guns  as  night  signals,  on  which  the  only  light  remain* 
ingi^on  the  port  was  extinguished.     The  Captains  went 
on  board  the  TOrient  for  orders,  and,  howeyer  unprinci- 
pled such  a  resolution  might  be,  the  fame  of  its  riches 
had  determined  Buonaparte  to  attack  and  seize  the  island, 
and  its  dependencies.     On  the  9th  Buonaparte  asked  per- 
mission to  water  his  fleet,  but  as  the  Grand  Master  ap^ 
prehended   danger  from  so  formidable  an  armament,  he 
refused  to  grant  the  request;  this  gave  Buonapart6  an 
excuse  for  commencing  hostilities. 

On   the    10th,  at  four  A.  M.  therefore,  a  semi-circular^ 
line  WHS  formed,  from  the  point  St.  Catharine  to  a  league 
distance,  on   the  left  of  the  city,  completely  blockading 
jthe  port.     The  J  uup  was  stationed  in  the  centre,  off  St. 
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£lmo  and  St.  Angelo,  while  the  convoy  Iny  tit  anchor 
between  Gozo  and  Cuoiino.  Immediately  after  this,  the 
Fort  St.  Catharine  fired  a  shot  at  the  boats  employed  in 
landing  the  division  under  General  Desaix^  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  fort  command-* 
ing  the  city.  At  the  same  instant^  on  the  other  end  of 
ibe  line,  shallops  were  employc1|  landing  the  troops  and 
artillery,  which  carried  two  advanced  posts,  after  a  mo- 
nientary  resistance.  The  hatteries  of  all  the  forts  now 
opened  their  fire  on  the  boats  and  vessels,  which  was 
kept  up  with  vigour  till  evening.  A  sortie  was  attempted 
by  the  Knights,  supported  by  some  of  the  people  from 
tiie  country.  The  French- troops  ascended  the  first  emi- 
nence at  ten  A.  M.  and,  having  marched  behind  the  city, 
drove  them  rii,  under  the  protection  of  their  wails  and 
batteries.  Many  of  the  Knights  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
valour,  being  massacred  on  their  return,  in  a  •:  mmotion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  city.  On  the  first  dav  the 
Knights  were  in  grand  council ;  provisions  of  all  kinds 
and  ammunition  were  carried  from  the  city  into  the  forts, 
Bnd  ihe  general  bustle  and  xictivity,  announced  the  most 
Varlike  intentions.  On  the  second  day  only  part  of  the 
{([nights  wore  their  uniform;  disputes  had  arisen,  and 
tbey  continued  agifated,  but  inactive. 

At  day-break  on  the  llth  a  languid  fire  was  maintain- 
ed :  a  bark  under  the  Ecclesiastical  standard  came  out  of 
^be  port,  and  was  conducted  to  the  TOrient ;  at  eleven, 
wl  second,  under  the  fiag  of  truce,  brought  those  Knights, 
"^ho,  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  chose  to  abandon 
IMalta :  fronn  them  it  appeared,  that  the  garrison  was 
almost  totallj  unprovided,  and  at  four  P.  M.  there  were 
fewer  men  tfaau  guns  on  the  walls  of  the  fort.    It  was 
evident  that  the  citizens  and  Knights  had  disagreed,  the 
gates  of  the  forts  being  shut,  and  all  intercourse  betweA 
th^m  and  the  city  at  an  end.    The  General  sent  hisaid« 
de-camp,  Junot,  with  his  ultimatum  ;  a  few  minutes  after,  - 
twelve  Maltes6  Commissioners  came  odp  board  the  TOri^ 
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cpt,  and  on  the  12th,  at  half  past  eleven  the  signal  vr^ 
hoisted;  to  shew  that  Malta  was  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  Under  a  salute  of  500  guns  from  the  fleet,  the 
French  troops  took  possession  of  the  forts,  thus  com- 
pleteing  the  conquest  of  the  strongest  post  in  the  Medi-' 
lerranean. 

Among  the  orders  issued  by  Buonaparte  at  Malta, 
there  is  one,  more  barbarous  than  was  the  Greek,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  written  ;  especially,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  he  had  only  the  same  right  to  dictate  laws  at 
Malta  that  the  robbfer  may  claim  after  he  has  broken  into' 
the  house  of  a  peaceable  man,  and  stolen  bis  property. 
The  Articles  alluded  to,  are  as  follow  : 

Liberty  !  »  Equaxity  ! 

ARMY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mead  Quarters  at  Malia,  June  13, 
EtAT   MAJOft.-GENERAL. 

Ordered,  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Article  L  No  Latin  Priest  shall  officiate  in  any  church  appropti^ 
ated  to  the  Greeks. 

II.  The  masses  \vhich  the  Latin  Priests  have  been  accustomed  to 
say  in  the  Greek  churches  shall  be  said  in  the  other  Greek  churcbcf 
of  the  fort. 

III.  Protection  shall  be  granted  to  the  Jews  who  may  be  desiixHis 
of  establishing  their  synagogue  there. 

IV.  The  General  Commandant  shall  thank  the  Greeks  for  tbcir 
good  conduct  during  the  siege. 

V.  All  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  those  of 
the  departments  of  Iiuaca,  Corcyra,  and  of  the  Egean  Sea,  who  shall 
maintain  any  connection  whatever  with  Russia,  shall  be  put  to  death ! 

VI.  All  the  Greek  vessels  which  sail  under  Russian  colours,  if  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  shall  be  sent  teethe  bottom  ! 

A  true  copy.  (Signed)  Buonaparte^ 

The  General  of  Division,  and  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Berthier.' 

A  true  copy.      The  General  of  Division ,x    (Signed)     Chabot, 
From  the  National  Press  at  Corcyra.    (Corfbu.) 
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« 

On  the  same  day^  in  a  Letter,  adressed  t(T  the  Bishop' 
of  Malta^  from  on  board  the  L'Orient,  June  13,  the  Gene* 
ral  says, 

''  I  have  learnt  with  sincere  pleasure,  good  M.  Bishop^ 
the  kind  conduct  and  reception  which  you  have  shewn  to 
the  French  troops.     You  may  assure  the  people  of  your 
diocese,  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  reli- 
gion, shall  not  only  be  treated  with  regard,  but  it»  minis- 
ters especially  protected.     I  know  no  character  more  re- 
spectable^-nor  more  worthy  of  veneration,  than  a  priest, 
who,  inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  is  persuaded 
that  his  duty  ordains  him  to  render  unfeigned  obedience 
to  the  temporal  power,  to  maintain  peace,  tranquility, 
and  union,  in  his  diocese.     I  request  you  immediately  to 
repair  to  the  town  of  Malta,  and  to  preserve,  by  your  in- 
fluence there,  harmony  and  tranquility  among  the  people. 
I  shall  be  there  myself  this  evening.     I  requc»st  also,  that 
at  my  arrival  you  will  introduce  to  me  all  the  priests, 
and  other  chiefs  belonging  to  Malta  and  the  surrounding 
villages.     Be  assured  of  the  desire  which  I  have  to  prove 
^  to  you    the  esteem  and  consideration  which  I  have  for 
you  iJerspnally." 

During  the  short  interval  of  eight  days,  Buonaparte 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,  organized  therein 
a  provisional, government,  victualled  the  fleet,  took  in 
water,  and  arranged  all  the  military  and.  administrative 
dispositions:  he  quitted  it  on  the  19th  of  June,  having 
entrusted  the  command  to  General  Vaubois,  and  appoint- 
ed Citizen  Menard  Commissary  of  Marine. 

The  wind  blew  freshly  from  the  North-west.  On  the 
25ih  of  June  the  armament  came  within  sight  of  the  island 
of  Candia,  having  laid  to  best  part  of  the  day  for  the 
convoy,  which  had  dispersed  in  a  fog.  On  the  26th  the 
Captain  of  the  Juno  received  orders  to  make  all  the  sail 
possible  for  Alexandria,  now  sixty  leagues  distant ;  and 
there  to  learn,  from  the  French  Consul,  whether  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  heard  of,  and  what  was  the  disposition 
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of  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  the  enterprise.  Tiris 
frigate  was  to  be  the  first  vessel  to  anchor  on  the  African 
shore,  and  was  ordered  to  collect  the  Frenchmen  resi- 
dent in  Alexandria,  ancl  shelter  them  from  the  popular 
tumults  that  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  might  e.'tcitei  After 
this  duty,  the  Juno  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  fleet,  six  leagues  ofl*  Cape  Brale.  Every  sail 
was  now  spread,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
dunng  fhe  whole  of  the  S6th,  and  part  of  the  following 
dayj  By  noon,  however,  on  the  27th,  she  wa^  within  30 
leagues  of  Alexandria ;  the  welcome  cry  of  "  Land  !** 
was  heard  from  the  main-top  at  four,  and  at  six  o'clock  it 
was  visible  from  the  deck,  extending  like  a  white  stripe 
along  the  dark  edge  of  the  sea,  while  not  a  single  tree  or 
house  interrupted  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  The  Juno^ 
steering  East  by  South,  weathered  Cape  Durazo ;  and  ai 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  lieutenant  was  sent  on 
shore,  who  returned  at  midnight  with  the  French  Consul 
and  Dragoman  on  board,  and  the  frigate  set  sail  to  join 
the  fleet. 

The  fleet  having  slackened  sail  to  wait  for  intelligence,* 
the  General  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  distribute 
his  general  orders  among  the  forces :  he  had  addressed  a 
Proclamation  to  the  army  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  the  tendency  and  3esign  of  which  was  to  preserve 
the  idea  of  the  expedition  being  about  to  invade  the 
British  dominions :  the  proclamation  was  as  follows  : 

"Soldiers! 

"You  form  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Army  of  England:  you  hare 
been  engaged  in  the  wars  of  different  descriptions— of  mountains,' 
plains,  and  sieges:  yom  are  now  to  make  a  maritime  war.  The  Romaa 
legions,  which  you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but  not  yet  equalled, 
combated  Carthage,  by  turns,  on  this  very  sea,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Zama.  Victory  never  abandoned  them,  because  they  were  always 
brave  and  patient  in  enduring  fatigue— obedient  to  ,thcir  leaders, 
and  united  among  themselves. 
**  Soldiers!  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you:  you  fea^'^  grand 
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<k*8tiuies  to  fulfil,  battles  to  fighf,  dangers  and  fatigues  to  overcome: 
— you  must  do  even  more  than  you  have  yet  done,  and  endure  more 
than  you  have  yet  endured,  for  the  prosperity  of  your  native  country> 
the  happines  of  the  hunran  race,  and  your  own  glory !  Soldiers,* 
sailors,  cbnnonrers,  infantry,  and  cavalry !  be  all  united — be  as  one 
tnan:  recollect  that  in  the  day  of  battle,  you  will  stand  in  need  of 
each  other.  Marines!  you  have  been  hitherto  neglected,  now  the 
greatest  solicitude  of  the  Republic  is  for  you;  you  will  be  worthy  of 
the  army  of  wliic?h  you  form  a  part.  The  Genius  of  the  Republic, 
from  her  birth  the  Arbiter  of  Europe,  wishes  to  be  tlie  arbiter  o/Mie 
<AsOf  and  of  countries  the  most  distant." 


Tbere  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  army  had 
formed  any  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  or  of 
the  kind  of  warfare  of  which  they  were  about  to  engage, 
before  they  had  quitted  France,  they  would  have  muti* 
nied.  rather  than  have  engaged  in  the  expedition ;  but  as 
they  were  promised  by  the  General  six  acres  of  land  for 
each  man,  as  tlve  price  of  the  first  victory,  and  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  steer- 
ing the  shortest  course  for  England,  they  had  embarked 
on  the  voyage  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure :  yet  a  few  daysj 
and  the  charm  would  be  broken!  instead  of  the  cultivat- 
ed fields  and  golden  palaces  of  Albion,  the  disappointed 
multitude  would  find  themselves  among  the  dreary  ruins 
and  barren  sands  of  Africa:  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  set  England  before  them,  as  the  goal  to  which  they 
were  hasteniug,*and  Egypt  as  nothing  more  than  an  out- 
.  post,  that  stood  in  their  way. 

PROCLAMATION. 

O^  BuoiJAPARTS,  Member  of  the  ^"ational  InstiiiUe,  and  Commander 

in  Chief, 

Dated  on  Board  V  Orient,  Jiuie  22. 

'<  Soldiers! 
**  Yov  are  going  to  undertake  a  conquest,  the  effects  of  whicfi,  upon 
commerce  and  civilization,  will  be  incalculable 

"  You  will  give  the  English  a  most  sen^sible  blow,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  their  destruction. 
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*'  We  shall  have  some  fatiguing  inarches — we  shall  light  seven! 
battles — we  shall  succeed  in  all  our  enterprises  the  Destinies  are  in 
our  favour. 

"  The  Mamaluke  Beys,  who  favour  the  English  commerceexcluslvc- 
iy,  who  have  injurt* d  our  merdhanls,  and  who  tyrannize  over  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  will  no  longer  exist,  io  a 
few.  days  after  our  arrival.  ^ 

'\  The  people,  among  whom  you  are  going  to  live,  are  Mabolnetaiis: 
the  first  article  of  their  faith  is,  '  There  is  no  other  God  but  Gqd» 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  Do  not  contrad^t  them :  act  with 
them  as  you  did  with  the  Jews  and  with  the  Italians,  Treat  their 
Muftis  and  their  Tmans  with  respect,  as  you  did  the  Rabbies  and  the 
Bishops.  You  must  act  with  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  towards 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Alcoran  that  you  did  to  the  syp^-  * 
gc^ucs  and  the  convents,  to  the  religions  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

**  The  Roman  legions  protected  all  religions,  you  will  find  hen 
customs  which  differ  from  those  of  Europe ;  you  must  accustom  yoll^ 
selves  to  them. 

*SThe  pepple  among  whom,  we  are  going,  treat  women  differently 
from  us,  but  in  every  country  he  who  violated  them  is  a  monst^l 

"  Pillage  enriches  but  a  very  few  men ;  it  dishonours  us;  it  des- 
stroys  our  resources,  and  it  renders  these  people  our  enemies,  whoiB 
it  is  our  interest  to  have  for  friends. 

**  The  first  city  we  shall  arrive  at  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  every 
step  we  take  we  shall  meet  with  objects  capable  of  exciting  emula« 
tion.  ^  . , 

(Signed)  "  Buonaparte.** 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 
Buonaparte,  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  Coninioftder  SM 

N        Bead  Quarters,  on  b^ard  V Orient,  24 tA  Jauv. 

Article  I.  The  Generals  who  shall  command  any  detiached  divi- 
sions shall  order  the  Commissaries  at '  war,  the  Payy^aster  of  the 
Division,  an  Officer  of  the  Staff,  and  a  Cheik  of  the  country,  to  seal 
lip  the  public  treasures,  and  registers  of  the  revenue,  collectors  of 
the  Mamelukes. 

II.  All  the  Mamelukes  shall  be  arrested,  and  brought  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  army. 

HI.  All  the  towns  and  villages  shall  be  disarmed. 

IV.  All  the  horses  shall  be  put  in  requisition,  and  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  chiefs  of  cavalry  brigades,  who  shall  immediately  cause  the 
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Boldiers  to  be  mounted;  for  that  purpose  they  carry  bridles  and  sad-* 
dies  with  them.  Officers,  of  MV'hatever  rank,  are  forbidden  to  take 
any  horses  till  the  cavalry  are  all  mounted :  the  men  are  forbidden  to 
change  their  horses. 

y.  All  horses  fit  for  the  artillery  shall  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
tnander  of  the  artillery  of  the  division,  who  will  have  harness  and 
drivers  ready. 

VI.  The  camels  shall  be  hired,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Artillery ;  those  which  shall  be  taken  from 
the  Mamelukes,  or  which  shall  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  shall  be 
employed  in  transporting  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  so  as  t9 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  ammunition  waggons. 
There  •shall  be  one  camel  in  each  division,  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Officer  of  Engineers,  to  carry  the  instruments  of  the  pioneers. 

VII.  Every  battalion  shall  have  two  camels  to  carry  their  baggage: 
the  Chief  of  Brigade  and  the  Quartermaster  shall  have  one  camel,  to 
carry  the  military  chest  and  the  Registers  of  the  corps;  but  they  are 
not  to  have  camels  till  the  aiiillery  are  supplied. 

VIII.  The  Commanders  of  Artillery  and  of  Cavalry  shall  give 
recdpts  to  the  Commissaries  at  War  fo^the  camels,  horses,  &c.  which 
they  shall  receive. 

IX.  The  Commissaries  at  War  shall  send  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  camels  to  the  Chief  Commissary,  the  Chief  of  Brigade  of 
Cavalry  shall  send  an  account  to  General  Dugua ;  and  the  Adjutant* 
general  to  the  Staff. 

X.  The  horses  and  camels  taken  from  the  enemy  after  a  battle, 
and  after  having  killed  tlie  person  who  was  on  it,  will  be  paid  for  in 
the  following  proportion ;  that  is  to  say,  four  Louis-d'ors  for  a  horse, 
and  six  for  a  camel.  The  General  of  Artillery  and  the  Quarter- 
Master^jreneral  shall  pay  for  those  which  are  delivered  to  their  re- 
spective corps. 

XI.  When  all  the  cavalry  is  mounted  the  horses  are  to  be  sent  to. 
General  Dugua,  and  the  camels  to  the  park  of  artillery. 

XII.  Every  soldier  who  shall  enter  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  steal  horses  or  camels  shall  be  punished. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte, 

By  order  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

Alex.  Berthier. 


Vol.  II.         ^  R  r 
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ORDERS. 

Buonaparte,  Member  nf  the  National  Institute,  and  Commander  in 

Chief. 

Head  ftuariers,  on  board  the  VQrieni^  June  281 

Article  T.  The  Admiral  shall  have  the  police  of  the  coasts,  and 
the  ports  of  the  countries  which  shall  be  occupied  by  the  army;  aB 
the  regulations  which  he  shall  make^  and  the  orders  which  he  shall 
give,  shull  be  put  in  execution. 

II.  I'he  ports  of  Malta  and  Alexandria  shall  be  organi^ced  confor- 
mably to  the  Admirars  regulation,  as  well  as  those  of  Corfou  abd 
Damietta. 

III.  Citizen  Le  Roy  shall  take  upon  him  the  office  of  Commissary 
at  Alexandria;  and  Citizen  Vavasseur  that  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Artillery. 

IV.  The  Agents  of  the  Administration  of  the  ports  and  roads' of 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  army  shall  <x>rrespond  with  the  Cotti* 
missary,  Le  Roy ;  fiom  whom  they  shall  immediately  recehre  their- 
orders. 

V.  All  the  naval  stores  in  the  conquered  cou;itr]«  shall  be  secured  in 
the  magazines  of  the  different  ports. 

VI  All  the  sailors,  under  thirty  years  of  age>  shall  be  put  in  requir 
sit  ion  for  the  fleet. 

(Signed)  BuoNAPARrE. 

A  true  copy.  Jalbert. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Consul  arrived  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship;  he  stated,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
French  frigate,  occasioned  the  immediate  adoption  of 
measures  against  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city^ 
and  that  he  exper^enced  great  difficuh}*  in  coming  awaj: 
he  added,  that  14  £nglish  vessels,  ap|)eared  on  the  28th 
June,  within  half  a  league  of  ^l^xandriay  and  that  Ad- 
miral Nelson,  after  communicating  with  the  English 
Consul,  relative  to  the  French  fleet,  had  directed  his 
course  towards  the  North-ea*Jt ;  and  lastly,  he  informed 
the  General,  that  it  was  resolved  to  defend  the  city  and 
forts  of  Alexandria  against  the  troops  of  any  nation,  that 
should  attempt  to  laud. 

Whereupon  the  General  wrote  the  folJowing  Letter: 
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BthSATdtTE,  Member  qf  the  National  Instituie,  Commander  in  datf^ 
to  tlie  Commander  of  the  Cararal,  at  Alexandna, 

Head  Quarters,  on  board  the  L'Orient,  Jufy  1.     ^ 

"The  Beys  have  loaded  our  merchants  with  exactions^  adbm 
come  to  demand  reparation. 

**  I  shall  be  at  Alexandria  to-morrow;  but  this  ought  not  to  alarm 
you.  You  are  a  subject  of  our  great  friend,  the  Sultan;  conduct 
yourself  accordingly;  but  if  you  commit  the  slighest  ac^  of  hostility 
against  the  French  army,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  aiid  you  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  yourself;  lor  such  a  thing  is  far  from 
my  intention,  and  from  my  heart. 

"  Your's, 

"  Buonaparte.** 
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*'  It  was  now  apprehended,"  says  General  Berthier, 
that  the  English  fleet  would  suddenly  appear,  and  at- 
tack us,  at  a  moment,  and  in  circumstances,  the  most  un- 
favourable for  resistance.  Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost: 
the  General  in  Chief,  the  same  evening,  made  the  neces- 
saryarrangements  for  a  landing,  Tmd  fixed  on  the  Point  at 
Marabou  as  the  spot ;  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  anchor  as 
near  the  Point  as  possible ;  but  two  ships  of  war,  in  pre- 
paring to  excute  this,  ran  foul  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  which 
caused  the  order  to  be  countermanded,  and  the  armament 
remained  at  its  then  situation.  This  was  at  a  distance  at 
abont  three  leagues  from  the  shore,  the  wind  was  Norths 
crly,  and  blew  with  violence,  and  the  waves,  dashing 
against  the  breakers  which  surround  the  coast,  rendered 
the  debarkation  equally  perilous  and  difficult;  but  neither 
these,  nor  the  adverse  state  of  the  elements,  could  retard 
the  brave  men,  who  were  eager  to  anticipate  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants. 

'^  Buonaparte  was  anxious  to  superintend  the  debarka- 
tion in  person;  he  went  on  board  a  galley,  and  was  in- 
stantly, followed  by  ^  numerous  train  of  boats,  in  which 
he  had  ordered  Generals  Bon  and  Kleber  to  embark  such 
parts  of  their  division  as  were  oq  board  the  ships  of  war. 
Generals  Desaix,  Regnier,  and  Menou,  whose  divisions 
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Were  on  board  the  transports,  were  ordered  to  effect  a  land« 
ing  with  their  men  in  three  columns,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  point  of  Marabou.  The  sea,  in  an  instant,  was 
covered  with  boats,  which  stemmed  the  furious  impetuo- 
sity of  the  waves.  The  galley  which  carried  Buonapart6 
approched  the  nearest  breakers,  whence  the  entrance 
to  the  creek  of  Marabou  was  discovered ;  he  there  waited 

for  those  boats  that  had  orders  to  join  him,  but  they 
arrived  not  at  the  place  till  after  sun-set,  and  were  un- 
able, during  the  night,  to  penetrate  the  ledge  of  breakers- 
At  length,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  General  in 
Chief,  effected  a  landing,  at  the  head  of  the  foremost 
troops,  who  immediately  formed  iu  th^  Desart^. about 
three  leagues  from  Alexandria." 


■  '   ** I  i.i_ J 

THE    END    OF    CHAP.    XXIV, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Motives  tthich  induced  the  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Buona* 
parte,,-. Louis  Buonapartes  Letter  to  his  Brother  Joseph, 
detailing  the  taking  of  Alexandria.. ..Buonapartes  PrO" 
tlamation  to  the  Peop/e  of  Egypt. ...Ilis  Invocation  to 
Foftune  on  his  landing. ...The  Frtuch  harrassed  by  the  Be- 
douins....Conduct  of  the  Cheriff  of  Cor  aim... .Animadversion 
on  Berthier's  Account  of  the  Arabians.... Buonaparte^n 
Orders  to  the  People  of  Alexandria. ...Proclamation  to  the 
Egyptians.... Desaix  arrives  at  Demenhur.... Fatigues  and 
Dangers  of  the  Troops  from  the  Mamelukes. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all 
the  military  arrangements  that  liave  been  pompously 
given  by  some  French  writers,  as  preparatory  to  the 
attack  upon  Alexandria.  No  such  preparations  were 
necessary ;  the  fortresses  were  in  ruins,  and  the  people, 
unconscious  of  having  any  enemy  to  fear,  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  defend  themselves.  When  Berthier  talks  of  his 
Boldiers  as  "  brave  men,''  who  were  "  eager  to  anticipate 
the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,"  he  derogates 
from  the  respectability  of  his  own  character,  and  places 
■  himself  in  the  light  of  an  accomplice,  with  a  captain  of 
a  band  of  freebooters,  rather  than  the  companion  of 
a  great  General.  What  he  calls  "  anticipation,"  was, 
in  fact,  provocfition  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  affinity  to  bra« 
vciy  in  that  breast  which  would  traverse  the  ocean  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  a  quarrel,  which  it  might  wholly 
avoid  by  remaining  at  home.  It  was  not  bravery,  but 
cowardice,  that  led  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
■Malta,  and  of  many  other  places  that  have  been  invaded 
by  Buonaparte.  Attack  this  power,  because  it  is  weak, 
^d  leave  that  power,  because  it  is  strong,  is  a  policy  so 
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predominant  in  the  mind  of  every  leading  FrenchmaD, 
that  he  betrays  it  in  every  syllable  he  utters,  and  every 
act  he  performs.  That  this  was  the  feeling  by  which 
.  Buonaparte  was  actuated,  at  the  moment  of  which  We  are 
speaking,  is  ackuowledged  by  Bertliier  himself,  and  it  was 
A  principle  so'  perfectly  established  amongst  them,  that 
he  states  it  without  being  aware  of  his  indi^crctioa  iii  so 
doing.  "  Buonaparte,"  he  says,  V  hastened  io  Jitf  from 
the  English  :"  Why  i  because  they  were  a  match  for 
him  ;  and  he  hastened  tojli/  upon  the  Egyptians  :  Why  ? 
because  they  were  hot  a  match  for  him.  Well,  ibeOj, 
these  people  being 'incapable  of  defending  themselves, 
Buonaparte  attacked  them,  overcame  them  by  numberit, 
and  subdued  them. 

The  account  of  the  first  proceedings,  as  given  by  Louis 
"Buonaparte,  the  person  who  is  now  styled  Kingof  Hol- 
4and,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph,  dated  Alexandria^ 
July  6,  so  plainly  proves  the  defenceless  stale  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  less  bombastic  than  other 
French  accounts,  that  we  shall  give  his  narrative  ; 

<*  At  break  of  day  on  the  2nd  we  invested  Alexandria, 
after  driving  into  the  town  several  small  detachments  of 
cavalry.  The  enemy  defended  themselves  like  men*; 
tlhe  artillery  whicl^  they  planted  on  the  walls  was  wretchf 
edly  served,  but  their  musketry  was  excellent,  These 
people  have  no  idea  of  children's  play;  they  either  kill, 
or  are  killed.  The  first  inclosnre,  however,  that  is  to  saj^ 
that  of  the  city  of  the  Arabs,  was  carried  ;  and,  soon 
after  the  second,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  houses. 
The  forts,  which  are  on  the  coast  on  the  other  side  of  . 
the  city,  were  then  invested  ;  and  in  the  evening  capu 
tulaied. 

*  Yet  those  tender-hearted  Frenchmen,  who  came  (o  visit  them 
in  pure  friendship,  to  introduce  liberty  and  happiness  amongst  them, 
could  not  be  restrained  from  pillaging  the  city,  and  massacreiug  it* 
ijihabitants,  during  the  space  of  four  hours,  until,  in  the  poiite  and 
iftoffenslve  laDguage  of  Berthier,  "  a  gr«at  slaughter  took  place,*' 
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*'  Since  the  2nd  of  July  we  have  been  engaged  in  dis* 
embarking  the  troops,  |he  artillery,  and  the  baggage 
.General  Desaix  is  at   Demanhur,  on  the  Nile ;  the  rest 
of  the  army  iS|4:o  follow  him.  ^ 

**  The  place  where  we  disembarked  is  about  two 
leagues  from  hence,  at  the  tower  of  Marabout,  or  the 
hl^s  des'  J  rates.  The  two  first  davs  we  had  a  number  * 
of  stragglers  cut  off  by  the  Arab  and  Mameluke  cavalry* 
I  imagine  that  we  have  lost  about  100  killed,  and  as  many 
ivounded.  The  Generals  Kleber,  Mciiou,  and  Luscalle^ 
are  wounded. 

"  I  scud  vou  the  Proclamation  to  the  inhal)itants  of 

•I 

the  country,  which  has  produced  an  eifect  idtogether 
astonishing.  The  Bedouins,  enemies  of  the  Mamelukes> 
aod  who,  properly  speaking,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  intrepid  robbers,  sent  us  back,  as  soon  as  they  had 
xead  it,  SO  of  our  people,  whom  they  had  made  prisoners^ 
with  an  ofier  of  their  services  against  the  Mamelukes* 
We  have  treated  them  kindly  :  they  are  an  invincible 
people,  inhabiting  a  burning  desart,  mounted  on  the 
fleetest  horses  in  the  world,  and  full  of  courage :  they 
live  with  their  wives  and  children  in  flying  camps,  which 
are  never  pitched  two  nights  together  in  the  same  place^ 
They  are  horrible  savages,  and  yet  they  liave  some  notion 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  a  small  quantity  of  it  serves  to  excite 
their  admiration.  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  they  love  gold  ; 
they  pass  their  lives  in  extorting  it  from  such  Europeans  . 
as  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  for  what  purpose : — for 
contini^ng  the  course  of  life  which  I  have  described,  and 
for  teaching  it  to  their  chHdren.  O,  Jean  Jacques  !  why 
was  it  not  thy  fate  to  see  those  men,  whom  thou  call'st 
"  the  men  of  nature  r"  thou  woukl'st  sink  with  shame, 
thou  would'st  startle  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  having 
once  admired  them  ! 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
I  jiuffered  a  great  deal  on  our  passage ;  this  climate  kills 
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me ;  we  shall  be  so  altered  that  you  will  discover  the 
change  at  a  league's  distance. 

"  The  remarkable  objects  here  are,  Pompey*s  columQi 
the  obelisks  of  Cleopatra,  the  spot  where  her  baths  once 
stood,  a  number  of  ruins,  a  subterraneous  temple*  some 
catacombs,,  mosques,  and  a  few  churches.  But  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  is  the  character  and  manners  o 
the  inhabitants :  they  are  of  a  sangjroid  absolutely  as- 
tonishing :  nothing  agitates  them  ;  aqd  death  itself  is  to 
them,  what  a  voyage  to  America  is  to  the  English. 

"  Their  exterior  is  imposing :  the  most  marked  phy- 
tiognomies  amongst  us  are  mere  children's  countenances 
compared  to  theirs.  The  women  wrap  themselves  up  in 
a  piece  of  cloth,  which  passes  over  their  heads,  and 
descends  in  front  to  the  eyebrows  :  the  poorer  sort  cover 
the  whole  of  their  face  with  linen,  leaving  only  two  small 
apertures  for  the  eyes ,  so  that,  if  this  strange  veil  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  slirivelled,  or  stained,  they  look  like  so 
many  hobgoblins. 

**  Their  forts  and  their  artillery  are  the  most  ridicVilous 
things  in  nature :  they  have  not  even  a  lock,  nor  a  win- 
dow to  their  houses  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  still  involved  ill 
all  the  blindness  of  the  earliest  ages; 

"  Oh  I  how  many  misanthropes  would  be  converted, 
if  chance  should  conduct  them  into  the  midst  of  the 
Desarts  of  ^^abia !" 

Buonaparte,  on  establishing  his  heafd  quarters  at  Alex- 
dria,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION 

I 

IN    THE    ARABIC     LANGUAGE. 

*<  Tn  the  name  of  Cod,  gracious  and  merci&il  — ^There  is  do  God 
but  God  ;  he  has  no  Son  or  associate, in  his  kingdom. 

'<  T)ie  present  moment,  which  is  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Beys,  has  beeu  long  anxiously  expected.  The  Beys,  coming 
from  the  mountam  of  Georgia  and  Bajars,  hsive  desolated  this  beau* 
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tiful  country,  long  insulted  and  treated  -with  contempt  the  French 
nation,  and  oppressed  her  merchants  in  various  ways.  Buonaparte, 
the  General  of  the  Frenph  Republic,  according  to  the  principles  Of 
liberty,  is  now  arrived ;  and  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
has  sealed  the  destruction  of  the  Beys. 

"  Inhabitants  of  Egypt!  When  the  Beys  tell  you  the  French  are 
come  to  destroy  your  religion,  believe  them  not :  it  is  an  absolute 
ialseh€k>d.  Answer  those  deceivers,  that  they  are  only  come  to 
rescue  the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of  their  tyrants,  and  that 
the  French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Prophet  and 
his  holy  Koran.  ^ 

*'  All  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  God  :  understanding,  ingenuity, 
and  science,  alone  make  a  ditference  between  them :  as  the  Beys, 
therefore,  do  not  possess  any  of  these  qualities,  they  cannot  be  wor- 
thy to  govern  the  country. 

,  *'  Yet  are  they  the  only  possessors  of  extensive  tracts  of  lands^ 
beautiful  female  slaves,  excellent  horses,  magniticent  palaces  !  Have 
they  then  received  an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  Almighty  ?  if  so, 
let  them  produce  it.  But  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  just  and  mer- 
ciful towards  all  mankind,  wills,  that,  in  future,  none  of  the  inhabi-< 
tants  of  Egypt  shall  be  prevented  from  attaining  to  the  first  employ- 
ments, and  the  highest  honours. — -The  administration,  which  shall 
be  conducted  by  persons  of  intelligence,  talents,  and  foresight,  will  be 
productive  of  happiness  and  security.  The  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
the  Beys  have  laid  waste  Egypt,  which  was  formerly  so  populous  and 
well  cultivated. 

.  "  The  French  are  true  Mussulmen !  Not  long  since  they  marched 
to  Rome,  and  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  who  excited  the  , 
Christians  against  the  professors  of  Islamism  (the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion.) Afterwards  they  directed  their  course  to  Malta,  and  drove 
out  the  unbelievers,  who  imagined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to 
make  war  on  the  Mussulmen.  The  French  have  at  all  times  been 
the  true  and  sincere  friends  of  tl\e  Ottoman  Emperors,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  their  enemies.  May  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,  therefore,  be 
eternal ;  but  may  the  Beys  of  Egypt,  our  opposers,  whose  insatiable 
avarice  has  continually  excited  disobedience  and  insubordinatioi;,  be 
trodden  in  the  dust«  and  annihilated  f 

'-'  Our  friendship  shall  be  extended  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  who  shall  join  ur,,  as  also  to  those  who  shall  remain  in  their 
dwellings,  and  observe  a  strict  neutrality  ;  and,  when  they  have  seen 
our  conduct  with  their  own  eyes,  hasten  to  submit  to  us  ;  but  the 
•  dreadful  punishment  of  death  awaits  those  who  shall  take  up  arms 
iir  the  Beys,  and  against  us :  for  them  there  shall  be  no  deliyeranct^, 
nor  shall  any  trace  of  them  remain. 

Vol.  II.  s  s 


Article  I.  All  places  which  shall  be  three  leagues  distant  fromt^  ^_  ^ 
route  of  the  French  army  shall  send  one  of  their  principal  inbak^:^^    ^ 
tants  to  the  French  General,  to  declare  that  they,  submit,  and  W^ 
lioisi  the  French  flag,  which  is  blue,  white,  and  red. 

II.  Every  village  which  shall  oppose  the  French  army  shall 
burned  to  the  ground. 

III.  Every  village  which  shall  submit  to  the  French  shall  hoi? 
(he  French  flag,  and  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  their  ally,  wh( 
duration  be  eternal. 

IV.  The  Chciks  and  principal  persons  of  each  town  and  villa| 
shall  seal  up  the  houses  and  effects  of  the  Beys,  and  take  care  tha 
Doi  the  smallest  article  shall  t)o  lost. 

V-  TheCheiks,  Cadis,  and  Imans,  shall  continue  to  exercise  thei 
respective  functions  ;  and  put  up  their  prayers,  and  perform  the  exe- 
cise  of  religious  worship  in  the  mosques  and  bouses  of  prayer*  A 
the  iiihabitants  of  Egypt  shall  oiTer  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Beinj 
and  put  up  public  prayers  for  the  destruction  of  the  Beys. 

*'  May  the  Supreme  God  make  the  glory  of  the  Sultan  of  th 
Ottonian*s  eternal !  pour  forth  his  wrath  on  the   Mamelulces,  ai 
reader  glorious  the  destiny  of  Die  Egyptian  nation." 


Buonapart6  professes  to  rely  upon  the  infiders  deir 
Fortune ;  "  Wilt  thou,  oh  Fortune  !"  exclaimed  he,  whi 
hurrying  on  shore,  for  fear  of  the  English  fleet:  "  w 
thou,  oh    Fortune  !  abandon  me  now !  I  ask  only  fi 
days,  and   then  do  thy  worst :  Yet  (like  some  very  sa^"- 
cious  believers,  who,  whilst  they  place  all  their  faith 
Providence,  think   it  good  policy  to  stimulate  the  tan 
steps  of  that  Providence  by  the  powerful  aid  of  their  ov 
thrift)   Buonaparte  thought  it  prudent  to  have    "  .t^ 
strings  to  his  bow ;"  and  it  appears,  by  the  Proclana- 
tion,  that  he  called   in  the  aid  of  Hypocrisy.     It  shoira 
seem,  on  first  comparing  this  Proclamation  with  the  L- 
ter  to  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  that  the  dissimulation  was  t 
gross  to  have  been  read  without  disgust,  even  by  th( 
Frenchmen  who  were  interested  in  its  consequences  : 
such  seem   to  be  the  effect  of  power,  that  the  crimes 
men  in   authority  not  only  pass  unobserved,  but  e^ 
find  apologists.     The  Bedouins  alluded  to  by  Louis 
eeived  some  presents  from  this  general  at  their  departu: 
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and  the  Clieiiff  Coraim,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  professed  himself  disinclined   to  make  any  re- 
sistance :  yet,  when  the  Bedouins  got  away,  they  robbed 
every  Frenchman  they  met  with  ;  and,  after  the  CherifF 
had  been  honoured  by  Buonaparte  tvith  a  trUcoloured 
scarf y  he*  Was  traitor  enough  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  his  olu  /riends,  the  Mamelukes,  in  the  coun- 
try, (although   they  had  received  no  scarves)  merely  be- 
cause  they  had  been   the  companions  of  his  childhood 
and  be  had  no  quarrel  with  them.     Denon  can  trace  no 
other  motive  for  this  conduct  than  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  a  savage  mind ;  and  Berthier  affects  to  regard 
it  with  so  much  astonishment  that  he  concludes  this  tale 
with  an  apostrophe  :  "  Such  are  the  Arabians  !"    Yet  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  justice^^ 
and  a  single  moment's  reflection,  would  have  convinced 
both  Denon  and  Berthier,  that  if  dissimulation  was  an 
evidence  of  a  savage  mind,  or  if  barbarity  proved  the 
existence  of  dissimulation,  the  Cheriffs,  the  Arabians^ 
the  Beys,  and  the  Mamelukes,  had  seen  enough  of  both 
Ik  the  invasion  of  their  country,  without  any  cause  of 
quarrel,  to  have  given  them  the  most  utter  contempt  of 
Baooaparte  and  his  followers,  and  to  have  left  them  no 
other  exclamation  than,  "  Such  are  Frenchmen  !" 

By  the  combined  operation  of  fraud  and  force  Buona- 
parte established  himself  at  Alexandria,  as  he  had  done 
before  at  Malta ;  and  it  will  appear,  by  the  following 
Orders  of  the  day,  that  the  delicacy  of  his  justice  was 
.precisely  that  of  an  insolent  conqueror  and  an  arrogant 
tyrant. 

ORDERS. 

liuovAFARTEi  Member  (^the  National  Institute,  and  Commander  in 

Chief. 

Head  Quoriersy  A/exandrim,  July  3. 
Article  I.  All  the  people  of  Alexandria,  of  what  nation  soever  they 
soay  be,  shall  be  obliged,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publicatioa  of 
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ttie  present  order^  to  deposit,  in  a  place  marked  out  by  tbe  comniart^ 
der  of  the  town,  all  their  fire-arms.  The  muftis^  the  imans,  and  the 
cheiks,  alone  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  their  arms,  and  to  beat 
them. 

If.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  of  what  nation  soever  they 
may  be,  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  The 
muftis  alone  shall  have  the  privilege'  of  wearing  a  tn-ei^ured  shawl. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
granting  the  same  favour  to  such  of  the  Cbeiks  as  shall  distinguisb 
themselves  by  their  knowledge,  their  prudence,  and  their  virtue. 

III.  The  troops  shall  pay  military  honour  to  every  one  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  wear  a  tri-coloured  shawl; 
and  whenever  such  persons  shall  visit  the  superior  officer,  or  any  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  they  shall  be  received  with  all  the  r^ 
spect  which  is  due  to  them. 

IV.  Foreign  agents,  to  what  power  soever  they  may  belong,  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  displaying  their  Hags  on  their  terraces. 
The  consuls  alone  shall  have  the  privilege  of  writing  over  their  doors 
the  nature  of  their  employ :  "  Consul  of " 

V.  The  present  order  shall  be  translated,  w.ithout  delay/  into 
Arabic,  and  communicated  to  the  most  distinguished  inhafoitADts. 
The  Cheriff  shall  have  it  proclaimed  throcgh  the  town,  that  every 
one  may  be  obliged  to  conform  to  it. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 

Having  taken  up  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants  and  peo* 
fie  being  only  barbarians  and  savages,  Biionaparte  tooH 
care  to  treat  them  as  persons  too  ignorant  to  exercise 
any  of  the  reasoning  faculties :  the  next  Proclamatioa 
calls  upon  them  for  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  his 
honour  and  friendship,  in  the  very  Paper  which  ackiK>w- 
ledges  him  the  ally  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  whose  terri^ 
tories  he  had  thus  wrested  from  him  ! 

Buonaparte,  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  Commander  in 

Chief. 

Alexandria,  July  tlie        6th  Year  of  the  Republic  One  and  Indioisible, 
the        of  the  Month  of  Muharrem,  the  Year  of  the  Hegtra  1213. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  Beys,  who  govern  Egypt,  have  insulted  the 
French  nation,  and  covered  her  merchants  with  injuries:  the  hour  of 
their  chastisement  is  come. 

"  For  too  long  a  time  this  rabble  of  slaves,  purcliased  in  Caucasus 
and  in  Georgia,  has  tyrannised  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  worid;  bvif 
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Ood,  on  whom  everything  depends,  has  de<:reed  that  their  empirt 
shall  be  no  more, 

*'  People  of  Egypt !  you  will  be  told  that  T  am  come  to  destroy 
your  religion;  do  not  believe  it:  reply.  That  I  am  come  to  restore 
your  rights,  to  punish  usurpers ;  and  that  I  reverence^  more  than  the 
Mamelukes  themselves,  God,  his  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the  Koran  t 

'*  Te  l  l  them»  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God ;  wisdom,  talents^ 
and  virtue,  are  the  only  things  which  make  a  diftercnce  between 
them: 

"  Now,  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what  virtues,  have  the  Mame-* 
lukes,  that  they  should  boast  the  exclusive  possession  of  everything 
that  can  render  life  agreeable? 

"If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them  shew  the  lease  which  God  has 
given  them  of  it:  but  God  is  just  and  merciful  to  the  people. 

*'  All  the  Egyptians  shall  be  appointed  to  all  the  public  situations: 
the  most  wise,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  virtuous,  shall 
govern;  and  the  people  shall  be  happy. 

**  Tberb  were  formerly  among  you  great  cities,  great  canals,  and  a 
great  commerce  :  what  has  destroyed  them  all?  what  but  the  avarice, 
the  injustice,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes? 

"  Cadis  !  Cheiks !  Imans !  Tchorbadgis !  tell  the  people  that  we  are 
|hc  friends  of  the  true  Mussulnien  :  is  it  not  us  who  have  destroyed 
the  Pope;  who  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  war  on  Mussul- 
men!  Is  it  not  us  ^ho  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because 
the^  roadmen  believed  that  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that 
they  should  make  war  on  Mussulmen?  Is  it  not  us  who  have  been^ 
ip  all  ages,  the  friends  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  (on  whose  desires  be 
the  blessing  of  God!)  and  the  enemy  of  his  enemies?  and  on  the 
tMifinry,  have  not  the  Mamelukes  always  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Grand  Seignior?  which  they  refuse  to  recognise  at 
tbii  moment. 

M  Tbrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  with  us  1  they  shall  prosper  in 
their  fortune  and  their  rank:  happy  those  who  shall  be  neutral! 
they  shall  have  time  to  know  us  thoroughly,  and  they  will  range 
tbemselyes  on  our  side: 

^  But  woe !  woe !  woe !  to  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  in  favour  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  combat  against  us !  there  shall  be  no  hope  for 
thexp :  they  ^liall  all  perish ! 

*  (Signed)  "Buonaparte." 

A  true  copy.        (Signed)  "  Berth  ier." 

To  secure  every  possible  advantage  it  was  necessary  to 
pro^t  by  that  terror  which  the  French  arms  had  inspired, 
i^d  to  lumrch  immediately  against  the  Mamelukes,  before 
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they  should  have  time  to  arrauge  a  system  of  attack  or 
defence:  with  this  view  the  General  ordered  Desaix,  who 
had  arrived  with  his  division^  to  take  with  him  two  field- 
pieces  that  were  landed^  and  to  proceed,  without  delaj^ 
through  the  Desart,  on  the  route  to  Cairo ;  that  general^ 
accordingly,  on  the  6th,  arrived  at  Demenhur,  after  being 
harrassed  by  the  Arabs,  who  skirmished  with  the  advanc-r 
ed  guards;  no  one  could  stir  from  their  columns:  Desaix 
was  nearly  taken  prisoner  not  more  than  fifty  paces  in  the 
rear;  and  Le  Meriar,  having  wandered  from  his  plac 
through  absence  of  mind,  fell  a  sacrifice  within  one 
hundred  paces  of  the  advanced  guard.  Within  a  few  yard 
of  the  troops,  by  passing  a  ravin,  Delariau,  an  adjutant 
was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  Arabs  settled  a  quarrel,  tha 
bad  arisen  amongst  themselves  about  sharing  the  ransom, 
by  blowing  out  his  brains !  Here  the  Mamelukes,  wh 
had  been  seen  on  a  reconnoitering  party  at  Demenhur, 
presented  themselves  in  front  of  the  army :  these  horse* 
men,  always  looking  on  infantry  with  contempt,  retired, 
and,  certain  of  victory,  ceased  to  harass  a  inarch,  which 
in  itself,  and  under  a  burning  sun,  gave  nothing  but 
hunger  and  thirst,  which  the  delusive  appearance  of  the 
soil  much  heightened  :  the  soldiers  cried  for  bread,  while 
the  dazzling  "Sunbeams,  playing  on  a  sandy  soil,  displayed 
a  resemblance  to  water  30  exact  as  to  deceive,  not  only 
the  stranger,  but^tliose  who  had  before  witnessed  the  same 
phenomenon. 


THE    END    OF    CHAP.    XXV. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Buonaparte  arranges  the  Debarkation  of  the  Remainder 
of  the  TroopSf  and  directs  the  March  of  the  various  Divi- 
sions:..,The  main  Army  leaves  Alexandria,^.. Is  harassed  in 
iis  march  hy  the  Arabs....  Battle  with  the  Mamelukes  at 
Chebreisse.... Violence  of  the  French  in  Egypt  ^...Massacre 
(Mt  Salmia....Buona p artels  Engagements  with  the  Mame- 
lukes near  the  Pi/ramids.... Retreat  of  Murad  Bei^  ..^Buo- 
naparte enters  Cairom 

JBuONAPARTfi  having  established  a  Divan,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Kleber,  Commandant  at  Alexandria,  gave 
orders  that  the  transport  vessels  should  come  into  the  port 
of  that  city,  and  immediately  proceed  to  land  the  horses, 
provisions,  and  everything  with  which  they  were  laden, 
for  the  use  of  the  expedition  :  the  utmost  diligence  was 
used  on  this  occasion,  as  well  by  night,  as  by  day.  The 
portnoC  being  capable  of  admitting  the  ships  of  war,  they 
remained  at  anchor  in  the  roud  at  some  distance,  which 
circumsfance  rendered  the  landing  of  the  battering  can- 
non a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

Buonaparte  settled  with  Admiral  Brueys,  that  the  fleet 
should  anchor  at  Aboukir,  where  the  roads  is  good,  and 
the  landing  easy;  and  whence  a  communication  might  be 
kept  open  with  Rosetta,as  well  as  with  Alexandria;  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  Admiral  to  cause  ,the  channel 
of  the  old  port  of  Alexandria  to  be  carefully  sounded  and 
cvamincd,  his  intention  beijig  that  the  squadron  should 
afterwards,  if  possible,  enter  it;  or,  in  case  it  was  found 
impracticable,  that  it  should  proceed  to  Corfu.  Cvcry 
consideration  required  that  the  debarkation  should  be  as 
speedily  completed  as  possible;  the  English  might  sud- 
denly present  themselves,  the  squadron,  therefore,  could 
not  be  too  soon  freed  from  the  incumbrances  of  the  ex- 
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pedition:  it  was  also  esseotial  to  march  against  Cairo  to 
prevent  the  Mamelukes  destroying  or  removing  the  maga- 
zines^ and  for  this  purpose  also,  it  was  necessary,  aseir-' 
peditiously  as  possible,  to  land  the  troops  requisite  for 
such  an  operation.     Daring  these  proceedings*  Buooa* 
parte   inspected   the   town   and   fortifications;  he  gift 
orders  for  the  erection  of  new  works,  and  took  every 
measure  that  tended  in  a  civil,  as  well  as  a  military  point 
of  view,  to  ensure  the  tranquility  and  defence  of  the  city : 
and,  finally,  he  arranged  everything,  so  that  the  troopt 
intended  for  the  purpose  were  soon  enabled  to  march. 

Two  routes  lead  from  Alexandria  to  Cain>,  the  first  i» 
through  the  Desart  by  Damanhour ;  to  proceed  by  tbe 
second,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  Rosetta,  by  the  sea-sW^j 
and  crossing  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Abonfcify 
.a  strait  of  about  200  toises  wide,  which  joins  the  kJf^ 
Madie  to  the  sea;  but  to  go  by  this  route,  for  which  the/ 
were    entirely    unprepared,     would  neceessarily    rctar** 
the   progress   of  the  army.     Nevertheless,  Buonapart^ 
caused  a  small  flotilla  to  be  prepared,  which  he  intended 
should  proceed  up  the  Nile.     This  flotilla  was  command^ 
by  Citizen   Perre,  Chief  of  Division,  and  consisted  ^* 
seven  small  sloops,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  xebeck,  whicD 
would  have  been  a  considerable  assistance  to  the  wttoy* 
had  the  route  of  Rosetta  been  taken,  in  carrying  th^ 
baggage,  and  provisions  of  the  troops,  and  co-operating 
with  them  on  all  occasions :  but  the  French  had  not  y^^ 
taken  possession  of  Rosetta,  and  in  proceeding  by  tb^* 
route  Buonaparte  would  have  retarded  the  progress  of  tb^ 
army  to  Cairo,  at  least  eight  or  ten  days:  he,  therefor^-^ 
determined  to  advance  through  the  Desart,  by  Daman-' 
hour,  and  by  this  route  General  Desaixhad  been  ordered 
to  proceed. 

The  division  of  Kleber,  commanded  by  General  Dugua, 
received  orders  to  proceed,  together  with  the  dismotinted 
cavalry,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  French  flotilla  into  that  rirer;  the  fgctt^ 
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ral  was  also  intruded  to  take  possession  of  Rosetta,  to 
establish  therein  a  provisional  divan,  to  leave  a  garrisoa 
in  the  place,  to  erect  a  battery  at  Lisbe,  and  to  embark  9^ 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  flotilla;  after  which  he  was  order- 
ed to  prooefsd  toward?  Cairo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  join  the  army  near  Rahmanieh,  apd  the 
(lotilla  w^  te  proceed  up  the  river  with  all  possible  ^xpe? 
dition. 

The  main  army  left  Alexandria  on  the  6tl)  find  7th  of 
jjuly:  during  their  march  they  were  greatly  harassed  by 
%\\e  Arabs,  who  had  filled  up  all  the  we}l^  ^,1  3eda  and  at 
Birkit;  so  that  the  soldiers,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  fielt  all  the  torments  of  a  parching  |;hirst,  which  they 
)iad  no  nieani?  of  assuaging.  The  ^ells,  which  generally 
jrield  a  little  brackish  water,  were  explored,  but  a  little 
muddy  water  could  alone  be  obtained,  and,  at  the  moment, 
a  glass  of  the  pure  element  would  have  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold  !  The  Arabs  never  i>ppeared  in  great  numberS| 
Ifclthough  many  skirmist^es  took  plape,  in  one  of  f)rhidl 
ihe  general  de  brigadf?,  Mireur,  was  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10th,  when  thie  army  was  proceeding  pij  itf 
parch  forRam^nieh,  the  paucity  pf  the  wells  obliged  the 
divisions  of  G^enerab  Meuon,  Regnier,  s^nd  Bon,  to  halt. 
Th^  soldiers  soon  discovered  the  Nile:  accoutred  as  they 
W€Fia>  they  plunged  in,  and  drank  plentifuHjr  of  a  water, 
comparatively,  delicious.  But,  speedily,  the  drums  ris- 
^nyed  them  to  tjieir  colours;  a  co^ps  of  ^ibout  ei^ht 
Junldred  Mamelukes,  were  perceived  approaching,  in 
prder  of  battle,  the  soldiers  ran  to  th.eir  arms,  the  (?peroy 
*  retired,  and  took  the  route  to  Dartanhour,  where  they 
^countered  the  division  pf  General  t)tesaix,  whp  \^kA  not 
iriyanced^  the  discharge  of  cannot)  announced  an  action. 
Buoriaparte  instantly  marched  against  the  lyfaipelnkes, 
iot  the  artillery  of  Gener^il  Desaix,  had  already  pompell- 
fA  them  to  retreat;  they  were  soon  pjut  to  flight,  leaving 
40  men  killed  or  woundied.     Parmentier,  of  tl^f   l6tl} 

•  yoL.  n.  T  r 
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detni-brigade,  was  killed  in  this  affair/ as  was  one  of  tht 
guides  attached  to  the  cavalry ;  ten  of  the  infantry  were 
slightly  wounded.  The  troops  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
privations^  were  greatly  in  want  of  repose ;  and  the  horses 
unavoidably  harassed  and  enfeebled  by  the  voyage,  re* 
quired  it  still  more.  These  considerations  induced  Buo- 
naparte to  halt  at  Rahmaniech^  the  Uth  and  12th,  when 
he  expected  the  flotilla,  and  the  division  under  the  com* 
mand  of  General  Dugua. 

This  General  had  taken  possession  of  Rosetta  without 
any  obstacle^  and»  by  forced  marches,  joined  the  army  at 
the  expected  period.  With  respect  to  the  flotilla,  he 
announced,  that  it  ascended  the  river  with  great  difficuU 
ty,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the  water;  howeverj 
it  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  and,  during  the  same 
night,  the  army  set  out  for  Miniet-el-Sayd,  whereit  rested  ; 
and  the  13th,  before  day-break,  it  proceeded  agiun  on  its 
march. 

f  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  Mamelukes,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  about  4,000,  were  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a 
league :  their  right  was  covered  by  the  village  of  Che- 
breisse,  in  which  they  placed  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
also  by  the  Nile,  on  which  they  had  a  flotilla,  consisting 
of  gun-boats  and  armed  dgerms.  Buonaparte  ordered 
the  French  flotilla  to  continue  its  course,  disposing  itself 
so  as  to  co-operate  with  the  left  of  the  army,  and  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  vessels,  at  the  moment  theTormer  should 
fittack  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  village  of  Chebreisse. 
The  violeuce  of  the  wind  deranged  this  plan  :  the  flotilla 
passed  the  left  of  thq  army,  and  was  driven  nearly  a 
league  higher  up,  where  it  was  compelled  to  engage  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to. sustain  the  fire  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  Fellahs,  (pea-^ 
^ants  or  husbandmen)  and  the  Arabs,  and  to  defend  itself 
against  the.  enemy's  flotilla. 

A  number  of  the  Fellahs,  led  on  by  a  party  of  Mamist 
lukes,  advanced  into  the  river,  and  getting  on  boarfji  some 
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dgerms,  they  possessed  themselves  of  one  galley,  and  a 
gun-boat.  The  coaiaiander^  Perree,  disposed  his  force 
«o  as  to  make  a  successful  attack  in  his  turn,  and  speedily 
retook  the  galley  and  the  gun-boat.  His  xebeck,  which 
on  all  sides  dealt  fire  and  death,  prevented  the  recapture 
of  those  vessels,  and  destroyed  several  of  the  enemy's 
gun-boats :  he  was  powerfully  supported  in  this  unequal 
contest  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  General  An- 
dreossy,  and  by  the  Citizens  Monge,  JBerthollet,  Junot, 
Pnyeur,  and  Bourienne,  secretary  to  Buonaparte,  who 
ivereon  board  the  xebeck.  -^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noise  of  the  artillery  made  known 
tp  Buonaparte  that  the  flotilla  was  engaged  ;  he  marched 
the  army  mi  pass  de  charge ^  and,  approaching  Chebreisse, 
he  perceived  the  Mamel^ukes  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in 
front  of  the  village.  The  General  in  Chief  reconnoitred 
the  position,  and  immediately  formed  the  army  ;  it  was 
COBLposed  of  five  divisions,  each  division  formed  a  square^ 
presenting  at  each  side  a  front  of  six  deep,  the  artillery 
was  placed  at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  the  cavalry 
and  baggage.  The  grenadiers  of  each  square  formed 
platopps  which  fi^anked  the  divisions,  and  were  intended 
to  reinforce  the  points  of  attack.  The  miners,  and  those 
cfavged  with  the  depot  of  artillery,  posted  and  barricaded 
themselves  in  two  villages  in  the  rear,  to  secure  places  of 
retreat  ia  case  of  that  event.  The  Mamelukes,  at  this 
time,  were  not  more  than  half  a  league  from  the  army« 
Saddenly  they  advanced  in  crowds,  without  order  or 
form,  and  wheeled  about  01:1  the  fianks  and  on  the  rear; 
other  masses  fell  with  impetuosity  on  the  right  and  front 
of  the  army :  they  were  suffered  to  approach  until  the 
grape-shot  could  effectually  play  upon  them,  when  the 
artillery  opened,  and  they  were  soon  put  to  flight.  Some 
of  the  bravest  rushed,  sabre  in  hand,  upon  the  platoons 
on  the  fianks  4  the  onset  was  received  with  firmness,  and 
nearly  the  whole  were  killed  by  tlie  fire  of  the  small  armS| 
•r  by  the  bayonet. 


Emboldened  \>y  this  succesd^  the  atHny  advan6^ 
tapidly^against  the  village  of  Chebreisse,  which  the  tight  ~ 
wing  wad  ordered  to  attack.  This  post  was  carried  aftei' 
a  feeble  resistance :  the  defeat  of  the  Mapieli^es  wad 
complete^  they  fled  in  disorder  towards  Cairo  ;  tbeir  flo^ 
tilla  retreated  up  the  Nile  with  all  possible  expedition. 
The  loss  of'thfe  Mamelukes  exceeded  600  men,  of  whom 
more  were  killed  than  wounded  ;  that  of  the  French  was 
about  70,  besides  the  lo!4s  on  board  the  flotilla. 

The  Commandant  Perree,  in  his  account  of  the  affair 
»ays,  "  I  had  20  of  my  men  wounded  and  several  kiUedl 
A  ball  struck  my  sword  out  of  my  hand,  and  carried  away 
a  piece  of  my  left  arm.  I  do  not  think>  howevef,  that  it 
will  be  attended  with  any  bad  consequences  ;  indeed^ it  is 
already  nearly  Well; 

**  i  cannot  describe  to  you  what  we  suflfered  in  this 
•xpedition  :  we  were  reduced  for  several  days  to  subsbt 
entirely  on  water-melons,  during  which  we  were  ce«i^ 
9tantly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  AraBs,  although,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  killed  and  wounded,  we  always 
came  off  victorious.  The  Nile  is  very  far  from  answer* 
ing  thfe  description  I  had  received  of  it :  it  winds  inc^ss- 
antly,  and  is  withal  very  shallow." 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  tliat  attended 
this  skirmish,  which  none  of  the  French  writers  like  to 
mentign ;  namely,  that  the  Mamelukies  accomplished 
their  end  by  getting  a  temporary  possession  of  the  flo- 
tilla i  for  each  carried  oflF  as  much  of  the  baggage  as  he 
Could,  and,  wh<&n  the  gallant  Frenchmen  recovered  their 
l^quadron,  they  found  that  they  "  had  nothing  left  but 
what  was  on  their  backs  !" 

After  the  acHon  was  over  Buonaparte  ordered  the  Ge» 
neral  of  Brigade,  Zayoncheck,  to  proceed,  wiiH  nboal 
500  disiyiountied  cavalry,  along  the  right  bank  of  theNilcj 
in  a  route  parallel  to  the  iiArch  of  the  army,  which  ad- 
vanced on  the  left  bank.  The  26th  the  army  halted  at 
Shabour,  and  on  the  27th  at  Comscherif :  it  was  ineess* 
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kritly  harassed  during  tlie  march^  by  the  Arabs;  it  could 
Hot  advance  farther  thaa  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot 
without  failing  into  an  ambuscade.  The  assistant  to  the 
Adjutant  Generals,  Gallois^  was  killed  while  carrying  an 
order  from  Buonaparte ;  tKe  Adjutant  Denano  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs^  and  was  killed.  All  comroimi* 
cation^  beyond  300  toises  froni  the  rear  of  the  army  wasr 
cut  off:  no  intelligence,  therefore,  could  be  forwarded  to 
or  received  from  Alexandria. 

AH  the  villages  at  which  the  army  arrived  were  aban^ 
doned  ;  neither  men  nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen :  the  soK 
diers  lay  upon  heaps  of  corn,  though  they  had  no  bread 
to  eat,  they  were  equally  destitute  of  animal  food^  and 
tabsisted  onlvupon  some  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  thin  cakes^ 
mrhich  the  soldiers  made  themselves,  by  bruising  the 
tK>ni«  The  army  continued  its  march  towards  Cairo,  and 
On  the  19th  of  July  General  Zayoncheck  united  with  the 
tnainarmy,  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
those  of  Rosetta,'  and  Damietta. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the  march  of  the  French 
in  Egypt  without  examining  the  truth  of  a  frequently  re-^ 
Jpeated  observation,  **  that  its  progress  was  marked  with 
blood.'^  So  many  acrimonious  remarks  have  been  made 
Iby  the  different  Belligerent  Powers  aghinst  each  other, 
that  the  censures  passecf  on  either  side  should  be  received 
with  great  caution,  and  it  would  be  even  better  that  har^ 
truths  should  be  altogether  rejected,  than  that  one  state- 
ment should  be  admitted,  originating  only  in  passion; 
The  same  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  admitting  the 
panegyrics  that  have  been  passed  upon  the  different 
parties  by  their  several  admirers :  if  that  arose  out  of 
passion,  these  arise  out  of  flattery,  and  neither  are  en- 
V  titled  to  credit.  In  examining^  the  question  before  us,' 
the  testimony  of  an  Englishman  may  be  doubted,  if  he 
takes  the  affirmative  side  ;  nor  can  that  of  a  Frenchman 
be  believed  if  he  answers  in  the  negative  :  it  would  be  ail 
Ifxtremely  differient  thing'  if  an  Englishman  were  to  ap^ 
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l^^r  on  the  negative  side,  for  then  he  would  adopt  an 
Argument  against  bimself»  and  the  candour  he  would  dis- 
play would  demand  confidence  in  return.  Such  being 
the  fate  that  must  attencl  the  question  were  the  fact  000-^ 
tradicted  by  an  Englishman,  it  is  entitled  to-one  directly 
opposite^  if  it  be  supported  by  an  afhrmattve  statement 
of  a  Frenchman.  Thus  posterity  will  doubtless  judge  | 
amd  as  a  very  few  ages  will  add  all  the  inconveniencies 
arising  out  of  distance  of  time,  to  those^which  we  in  thui 
age  feel  to  arise  out  of  distance  of  place^  it  will  only  be 
by  a  comparison  of  isolated  facts^  that  our  successors  wiU 
be  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  those  e;vents.  Having 
premised  thus  much,  no  apology  can  be  required  for  in- 
troducing a  single  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Denon,  without 
any  comment:  that  traveller  was  deeply  inteie&ted  in  the 
expedition ;  he  was  witness  of  the  desolation  which  he 
velates :  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and,  in  many  instances^ 
be  is  known  to  have  put  the  most  favourable  construction 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  could  not  think  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
in  invading  and  pillaging  these  feeble  tribes,  without  any 
previous  cause  of  quarrel !  The  statement  of  M.  Denoci 
is,,  "  That  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  supposing 
that  the  French  could  not  long  maintain  a  footing  ia 
Egypt^  against  their  all-powerful  masters,  allowed  the 
army  to  proceed  without  molestation  ;  but  to  ensure  a 
peace  with  the  Beys,  when  they  should  again  be  conquer- 
ors, and  from  habits  of  depredation,  they  often  attacked 
and  fired  at  boats  going  up  the  river  with  supplies  for  the 
soldiers.  A  boat  with  a  few  troops  was  sent  up,  and  re- 
ceived  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  hostages  for  their  beha- 
viour. A  vessel,  which  set  off  for  Cairo,  was  missing ; 
and  from  the  inhabitants  themselves,  it  was,  after  some 
difficulty,  discovered,  that,  being  attacked  a  little  above 
Fueh,  or  Fouah,  the  crew,  all  wounded,  threw  themselves 
into  the  river,  and,  having  been  forced  on  shore  by  the 
curreut,  were  made  prisouers,  and  all  of  them*  shot  at 
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Salmla.  An  example  was  now  necessary:  200  men  were 
landed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  village;  one  party 
proceeded  to  turn  it,  a  second  marched  by  the  edge  of  the 
river,  while  the  third,  stationed  six  miles  below, complete^ 
ly,  surrounded  it.  A  charge  was  made  by  ihe  enemy's 
cavalry  in  fi:ont  of  tlie  village,  and  repulsed  by  ibe  bayonet ; 
their  leading  men  fell  by  the  first  volley  of  the  French, 
when  the  others  got  into  confusion.  The  Cheik,  and  the 
few  that  survived,  escaped,  from  the  third  detachnients 
having  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their  flight.  Salmia  was 
plundered  the  whole  of  the  day;  and  at  night  the  flames^ 
with  the  firing  of  cannon  without  intermission,  g^ive  to  the 
surrounding  country  assurance  of  the  certain  destructioa 
which  such  conduct  would  bring  upon  the  inhabitants*^ 

Previous  to  reaching  Cairo  Buonapartd  learned  that 
the  two  powerfiil  Chiefs,  Murad  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey>  * 
were  likely  to  annoy  his  army  greatly,  and  many  severi- 
ties were  inflicted  upon  those  Fellahs  who  were  friendly 
Co  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  strengthening 
the  ranks  of  the  Beys.  On  the  IDth  Murad  Bey,  at  the 
head  of  6fiOO  Mamelukes,  and  a  host  of  Arabs  and 
Fellahs,  was  entrenched  at  the  village  of  Embaba,  waiting 
for  the  French ;  and  on  the  22nd  Desaix,  whose  corps 
formed  the  advanced  guard,  arrived  within  two  miles  of 
the  spot.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  soldiers  exces- 
sively fatigued,  which  induced  Buonaparte  to  halt.  But 
the  Mamelukes  no  sooner  perceived  the  army  than  they 
formed  upon  the  plain,  in  front  of  his  right:  an  appear« 
ance  so  imposing  never  yet  presented  itself  to  the  French ; 
the  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes  were  covered  with  resplen- 
dent armour.  Beyond  their  left  were  beheld  the  cele- 
brated Pyramids,  of  wlii>ch  the  imperishable  mass  has 
survived  so  many  empires,  and  braved,  for  more  than 
thirty  centuries,  theoutrages  of  time!  Behind  their  right 
was  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  hills  of  Mokattam,  and 
the  fields  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 
;    Whep  Buonaparte  hi^d  given  his  last  orders,  "  Go;'* 
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said  he,  poiixttDg  to  the  i Pyramids,   '^  and  •  thiok|  {)akt^ 
from  the  heights  of  those  monuments,  forty  ages  stirrej 
our  conduct."    The   army,  impatient  to   come  to  ae- 
tion,    was   soon   ranged   in   order  of  battle;   the  disr 
position    of   the   forqes    was    similar   to    th^l   at  thi 
battle  of  Chebreisse.    Buonaparte,  ordered  t4ie  line  ka 
advance,  but  the   Mamelukes,  who,  till  then,  appeared 
irresolute,  prevented  the  execuiior}  of  this  movemept; 
they  made  a  feint  against  the  centre,  hut  rusl^ed  witb 
impetuosity  on   the  divisions  of  Desai^   and  Jlcgnier, 
which  formed  th^  right :  they  intrepidly  charged  these 
columns,  which,  firm  and  immoveable,  reserved  their  fira 
until  the  enemy  advanced  within  half  musfcet  shot ;  the 
ill-directed  valour  of  the  Mamelukes  in  vain  endeavoare4     \ 
to  break  through  those  walls  of  firfe  and  ramparts  of  bay«» 
onets :  their  ranks  were  thinned,  a  great  jiumber  of  killdl 
and  wounded  remt^ined  on  the  field,  and  they  sqoq  t^ 
tired  in  disorder,  without  venturing  to  return  the  charge^ 
While  the  divisions  of  Generals  Desaix  and  RegniersQ 
successfully  repulsed  the  Mameluke  cavalry,  the  divisions 
of  Bon  and  Menou,  supported  by  that  of  Kleber,  then 
under  the  command  of  General  Dugua,  advanced  rapidly 
against  the  entrenched  village  of  Embaba.     Two  battalia 
ons  of  the  divisions  of  Bon  and  MenoU  were  detached^ 
with  orders  to  turn  the  village,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
take  advanj;age  of  a  deep  ditch;  that  lay  in  the  way,  th^ 
better  to  defend  themselves  from  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  to  conceal  their  movements  towards  the  Nil^,    Tb^ 
divisions,  preceded    by  their  flank  companies,    rapidly 
advanced,    ^he  Mamelukes  unsuccessfully  attacked  thft 
platoons ;  they  unnvasked  forty  pieces  of  bad  jartilldry, 
which   they   discharged  upon  them,  but   the   divisions 
rushed  forward  with  such  impetubsity  that  the   Mame* 
lukes  had  not  time  to  re- load  their  guns.    The  entrench? 
ments  were  carried  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  camp,-  (Kg 
well  as  the  village  of  Embaba,  were  soon  in  the  possessioii 
of  the  French.     Fifteen  hundred/Mameluke  cavalry^  ft|i4 
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*  PLU  equal  number  of  Fellahs,  whose  retreat  were  cut  off 
hy  Generals  Marmont  and  Rampon;  occupied  an  eo* 
drenched  position  in  the  re^  of  ^  ditch  that  communicated 
with  the  Nile,  and  in  vain  performed  prodigies  of  Talour 
]u  their  defence;  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender,  and 
none  of  them  escaped  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  French 
soldiers ;  they  lyere  all  either  put  to  the  sword  or  drown- 
ed in  the  Nile.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  400  camels,  the 
l>%g^c>  w4  the  stores,  fel}  into  the  hands  of  the  vie* 
tors.  ' 

4  Murad  Bey,  seeing  the  village  of  Embaba^  carried,  at- 
.  jtended  only  to  his,  retreat:  the  divisions  of  Generali 
De^ix  and  Regnier  had  already  compelled  his  ci^valry 
to  fall  back :  the  army  pursued  the  Mamelukes  as  far  a$ 
iGraza,  beyond  which  they  continued  their  flight;  and  the 
Preach,  after  fighting,  or  marching  and  fighting  nineteen 
honi^,  occupied  a  position  at  Gaza.  Never  was  the  supe<- 
l-iority  of  modern  European  tactics  over  those  of  the 
Orientals,  or  disciplined  courage  over  Undirected  valour 
nore  conspicuous,  or  more  sensibly  felt,  than  on  tha( 
day.  The  Mamelukes  were  mounted  on  superb  Arabian 
Iborses,  richly  caparisoned,  their  armour  was  magnificent; 
jamd  their  purses  well  stocked  with  gold;  these  spoils,  ^i^ 
flnae  degree,  compensated  the  soldiers  for  the  ex.cessiv|S 
fatigoes  they  had  undergone.  During  an  int^rv^l  of 
fifteen  days^  their  only  nourishment  consisted  of  a  few 
vegetables,  without  bread;  the  provisions  found  ii>  the 
<:amp,  therefore,  afforded. them  a  delicious  repast.' 

yhe  division  of  General  Desaix  was  ordere4  to  take  a 
position  in  front  of  Gaza,- and  on  ]the  ^oute  ofFaium. 
The  division  of  Menon  passed,  during  th„c  night,  a  branch 
jof  the  Nile,  an\I  took  possession  pf  the  Isle  of  Roda.  The 
enemy  in  their  flight,  burned  those  vessels  which  could 
not*speedily  reascend  the  N.il.e.  The  following  morning, 
pn  the  23rd  of  July,  the  prinjcipal  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
presented  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ^nd  offer- 
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•d  t6  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  French :  they  were  ac<^ 
companied  by  the  Kiaja  of  the  Pacha,  Ibrahim  Bey,  ^ho 
had  abandoned  Cairo  during  the  night,  having  carried  off 
the  Pacha  with  him.  Buonaparte  received  them  at 
Gaza,  they  required  protection  for  the  city,  and  engaged 
for  its  submission ;  he  answered,  that  the  wish  of  the 
Prench  was  to  remain  in  amity  with  the  Egyptian  peo* 
pie  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  assured  them  that  the 
manners,  the  customs,  and  the  religion  of  the  country, 
should  be  scrupulously  respected :  they  returned  to  Cairo, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  a 
French  officer.  The  populace  took  an  advantage  of  the 
discomfiture  and  flight  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  committed 
some  excesses,  the  mansion  of  Murad  Bey  was  pillaged 
and  burned;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Buonaparte  to  suffer  other  persons  to  plunder,  and  order 
was  restored  in  consequence  of  the  proclamations  that 
he  issued,  and  the  appearance  of  an  armed  force. 

On  the  26th  of.  July  Buonaparte  removed  his  head 
quarters  to  Cairo :  the  divisions  of  Generals  Begnier  aad 
Menou  were  stationed  at  Old  Cairo,  the  divisions  of  Boa 
and  Kleber  at  Boulac,  a  corps  of  observation  was  placed 
on  the  route  of  Syria,  and  the  division  of  Desaix  was 
ordered  to  occupy  an  entrenched  position,  about  three 
leagues,  in  front  of  Embaba,  on  the  route  to  Upper 
Egypt.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Buonaparte  sends  natural  Curiosities  to  Paris....Buona» 
parties  Letters  to  Admiral  Brueys  and  General  Kleber.... 
His  Orders  for  the  provisional  Organization  of  Egypt.... 
Rich  Plunder  of  the  Mamelukes....Siiuation  of  the  French 
in  Egypt....  Scarcity  of  Water. ...Letter  of  Admiral  Brueys 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine. ...The  English  Government  send 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  search  of  the  French  Expedition...^ 
J3e,  at  lengthy  discovers  the  French  Fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay 
^...Battle  of  the  Nile. 

^fwHILST  our  recollection  constantly  suggests  the  im- 
moralitj  and  dishonour  of  the  expedition^  it  is  impossible 
to  withholfl  our  admiration  from  the  genius  by  which  it 
i?ras  ficcomplished  with  such  celerity  and  promptitude* 
Two  months  had  barely  elapsed  between  quitting  the 
shoiies  of  France  and  the  arrival  at  Cairo ;  and  in  this 
short  space  two  states  had  been  subdued,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  and  of  a  combina- 
tion  of  physical  obstacles,  such  as  no  numerous  body  of 
men  had  ever  dared  to  encounter  before. 

Established  in  the  apparently  quiet  possession  of  Cairo, 
Buonaparte  prepared  to  send  his  dispatches  to  the  com* 
xnanders  at  Alexandria  and  to  Paris;  and  among  the 
ndiculous  characters  that  have  been  assumed  by  this 
philosophical  General,  it  is  not  the  least,  that»after  intro* 
ducing  himself  to  the  people,  as  the  High  Priest  of  Liber- 
ty, his  first  act  in  that  office  was  one,  of  the  most  un« 
'blushing  despotism  that  any  unrestrained  tyrant  could 
have  committed :  it  was  a  material  object  with  the  Ge« 
nera]  to  transport  the  rarities  of  Egypt  to  the  Museum 
at  Paris,  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  he  ordered  the  Ma- 
•melukes^  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  transported 
in  his  first  collection  of  the  natural  curiosities  to  France^ 
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Army  of  England.     . 

To  Admiral  Brueys. 

Head  Quarters,  Cmto,  July  jt*!. 
^^  [  sfcNb  you.  Citizen  Admiral^  sdine  Mameluke  prisoners,  wbosd 
liames  are  subjoinedi     You  vrill  have  the  goodness  to  receive  fheid 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  Of  the  squadron^  and  to  send  thefti  to  Franeif 
by  the  first  opporttiuity.  - 

"  Health  and  fraternity.     *  . 

''  Alex.  Bertrier^ 


Names  qfthe  Mimclvke  Prisoners, 

Bassan, 

Mameluke. 

Ibrahim,       .  Mamdukef* 

Hali, 

id. 

Murat,                  id. 

Mutat, 

id. 

Soliman,               id* 

Juseph, 

id. 

Hali,                     id. 

Acmet, 

id. 

Mahomet,             id» 

Haly, 

1d. 

Chahin,                 id. 

iuovATdKTti  Member  qf  ike  Nedioned  Instiiutt,  Commander  in  Chirf, 

to  Admiral  IBrueys.  ' 

Head  Quarterst  Cairo,  Jtdg  27; 

**  After  a  numbier  6f  very  fatiguing  marches,  and  some  fightings 
we  are,  at  length,  arrived  at  Cairo.  I  am  extremely  well  satisfied 
trith  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  of  Division,  Perri&e,  and  I  have,  there* 
fore,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  c^  Eear-Admiral. 

''  I  hear,  from  Alexandria,  that  a  channel,  such  a^  tve  could  mhi 
has  been  discovered;  and  by  this  time^.  I  flatter  myself,  you  are 
already  in  the  port,  with  all  your  fieet. 

**  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsistence  of  your  men.    I'his  country  is  rich  in  wheats . 
pulse,  rice,  «nd  cattle,  almbst  beyond  imagination. 

''  I  persuaded  myself,  that  to-morrow,  or  the  day  afler  at  the 
larthest,  I  shall  hear  from  you,->— whith  I  have  not  yet  done  since  my 
departure  from  Alexandria. 

♦'  The  instant  you  inform  me  what  ybU  have  done,  and  in  what 
iitiialion  you  are,  you  shall  receive  further  orders  from  me  respecting 
what  ^vc  have  yet  to  do. 

^'  Sothe  of  the  staff-officers  have,  undoubtedly,  given  you  an  Re- 
count of  our  late  victory. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  a  frigate  chiizing  off 
Damietta.  As  I  am  sending  troops  to  take  possession  bf  that  town, 
I  must  request  you  to  order  the  captahi  bf  the  frigate  to  keep  as 
iiear  the  bind  at  possible,  and  to  op«n  a  boinmtinictftioQ  with  oar 
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Ibfces^  \vlid  will  be  in  possession  of  the  place  by  the  time  this  reaclhcs 
you. 

**  Send  off  the  courier  whom  I  have  dispatched  to  you  immediate- 
ly*: put  hhn  ou  shore  wherever  you  think  il  best. — In  this,  you  willi 
df  course,  be  guided  by  what  you  hear  of.  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  by 
the  winds  which  f>revail  at  this  season. 

''  I  cduld  wis^  that  you  would  send  him  in  a  frigate,  which  should 
have  positive  orders  to  stay  no  longer  than  forty*eight  hours  in  any  ' 
port  where  she  might  land  him  (whether  Malta  or  Ancona) — in  this 
ease  you  might  charge  the  captain  to  bring  us  back  all  the  journals, 
and  all  the  information  which  our  agents  may  have  collected* 

**  I  have  dispatched,  by  the  Nile,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  provi- 
sioDS  to  Alexandria,  to  pay  for  the  freight  of  the  transports  there, 

"  Say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  Ganteaume  and  Casablanca./ 

**  I  salute  vou, 

"  Buonaparte.'* 

MaoifAPAiTE,  Member  of  tlve  National  Institute,  Contmander  in  Chiefs 

to  the  General  qf  Division,  Kleber, 

Head  Quarters,  Cairo,  JtiJy  27. 

"  Citizen  General! 
••  There  is  here  a  very  exfcellent  mint :  we  shall  again  have  occa- 
bicm  for  all  the  ingots,  which  we  left  with  the  merchants  of  Alexandria^ 
in  exchange  for  the  specie  of  the  couptry;  1  request  you,  therefore^ 
tojcall  together  all  the  merchants  with  whom  the  said  ingots  were 
^exchanged,  and  to  re^demand  them.  I  will  give  them,  in  lieu  of  the 
taDien,  wheat  and  rice,  of  Which  we  have  immense  quantities. 

**  Our  poverty  in  specie  is  equal  to  our  riches  in  commodities :  this 
circumstance  absolutely  compels  me  to  take  as  many  mgots  as  pos- 
iRble  fronr  the  merchants)  and  to  give  them  com,  &c.  in  exchange. 
•  **l  have  heard  nothing  from  you  since  I  left  Alexandria :  you  have> 
doiibtl'ess,  had  many  idle  rumours,  and  alarms.  I  have  sent  you 
Several  letters  by  the  people  of  the  country,  which  I  fear  have  been 
intercepted  by  llie  Arabs,  as  has  most  probably  been  the  case  with 
thoie  which  you  have  sent  me.  I  am  now  all  impatience  to  hear 
iirom  you;  ^s  you  have  undoubtedly  by  this  time,  received  intelli* 
genoe  from  France.  ^ 

*'  We  have  undergone  more  hardships  than  many  among  us  had 
ieoarage  to  support:  at  present,  we  are  recovering  ourselves  a  little 
at  Cairo,  which  is  not  deficient  in  supplies;  All  our  troops  have 
jbined. 

**  The  Officers  of  the  staff  will  have  acquainted  you  with. the  mili- 
tary transactiOD,  which  preceded  'Our  entry  into  this  place :  it  was 
itolerably  brilliant.  Two  thousand  of  the  best  mounted  Mamelukes 
driven  into  the  Nile. 
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"  Thu  army  is  in  the  grmtest  \vant  of  its  bagglge«    I  have  di»#r" 
patched  the  AdjUDt-General  Almeyras  with  a  battalion  of  the  85th^ 
and  an  imense  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  fleet,  to  Kosetta :  he  is 
commissioned^  po  his  return,  to  take  on  board  his  flotilla  all  the  bag* 
gage,  &c«  of  the  army,  and  to  escort  it  to  Cairo. 
•  ^  Order  the  Staff  Officers  of  the  dif&rent  corps,  charged  with  the  . 
care  of  the  magazines,  to  send  them  all  to  Rosetta. 

'^  Send  us  our  Arabic  and  French  printing  presses.  See  that  they 
embark  all  the  wine,  brandyi  tents,  shoes,  &c.  Send  round  all  thes^ 
articles  by  sea  to  Rosetta;  and,  as  the  Nile  is  now  upon  its  increase,, 
they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  up  that  river  to  Cairo^ 

'^  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  health ;  I  hope  it  will  be  speedtlj 
re-eHablished,  and  that  you  will  be  soon  in  a  condition  to  come  and. 
join  us. 

^'1  have  written  to  Louis,  to  set  out  for  Rosetta  immediately,  with 
all  my  baggage. 

**  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  found,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Mamelukes,  a  letter  from  I^uis-— this  convinces  me  that  out  . 
of  your  couriers  has  been  intercepted  by  these  people. 

"  Health, 

"  BUONAPARTB." 

BuovAPARJf:,  Memher  of  the  National  Institute,  Commander  iu  Chirf, 

to  the  General  <tf  Division,  Kleber. 

Head  Quarters,  Cairo,  Juhf  27« 
•*  AN2f'EXED  to  this.  Citizen  General,  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
provisional  organization  of  Egypt. 

"  You  will  name  the  Divan,  the  Aga,  and  the  company  of  60 
meu,  which  he  is  to  have  with  him. 

<<  You  will  cause  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  all  the  goods,  move* 
ables  and  immoveables,  which  belonged  to  the  Mamelukes:  the 
Intendant,  and  the  French  Agent  are  on  the  point  of  repairing  to 
their  posts. 

**  You  will  order  a  general  levy  of  horses  to  be  made,  to  remount 
tl>e  cavalry.  • 

"  I  entreat  you  to  take  every  precaution  to  preserve  tranquillitr 
and  good  order  in  the  province  of  Alexandria. 

"Health, 

"  Buonaparte." 
ORDERS. 

Of  Bi;QSA?AKTn»  Member  qftlie  National  Institute,  and  Commander 

in  Chirf. 

Headquarters^  Cabm,  July  «7. 

%■ • ■    ■  ■         * 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  in  each  provin6e  of  Egypt  a  bivan,  com. 
posed  of  seven  penjoiis,  charged  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  th« 
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province,  to  inform  me  of  every  grievance,  to  prevent  the  contest! 
which  arise  between  the  different  villages,  to  keep  a  steady  e^e  ovec 
the  turbulent  and  seditious,  to  punish  them  by  calling  in  the  military 
force  under  the  French  Commander,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  as 
often  as  it  shall  be  found  requisite. 

II.  There  shall  be  in  each  province  an  Aga  of  the  Janisaries,  V7ho» 
shall  constantly  reside  with  the  French  Commandant:  he  shall  have 
vrith  him  a  company  of  armed  men,  natives  of  the  country^  with 
vrhom  he  shall  proceed  wherever  his  services  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  good  order^  and  to  keep  every  one  in  tranquility  and  obe» 
dicnce. 

I  [I.  There  shall  be  in  every  province  an  TntendaDt,  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  Miri  and  the  Feddam ;  and  generally  of  all  the 
revenues  which  belonged  heretofore  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  which 
appertain  at  present  to  the  Republic.  He  shall  have  with  him  the 
necessary  number  of  agents. 

rV.  There  shall  always  be  with  the  said  Intendant  a  French  Agent, 
(br  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Finances,  for  insurhig  the  execution  of  such  orders  as  he  may  receive, 
aind  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system  of  administra* 
iioiLi 

A  true  copy.  (Signed)  Buonaparte. 

^  lo  explansttion  of  these  letters,  it  Is  necessary  to  ob* 
tierv.^9  that  the  ingots  alluded  to  were  formed  of  the  plun- 
der  taken  at  Malta,  which  had  been  left  with  Generid 
Kleber  at  Alexandria^  to  pay  the  transports  hired  in 
France  and  elsewjiere,  to  serve  in  the  expedition.  The 
net?  plunder^  now  found  in  the  barns  and  granaries  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  less  valuable  to  the  General,  and,  there- 
fore, he  chose  to  pay  for  those  services  in  kind,  instead 
of  in  money :  if  any  credit  can  be  given  to  the  fissertion 
in  the  letter  to  General  Kleber,  that  Cairo  possessed  a 
very  good  mint,  but  very  little  money,  we  think  it  utterly 
incompatible  with  another  declaration  of  his,  in  his  dis* 
patches  to  the  Directory,  in  which  he  says  *'  that  the 
Mamelukes  shewed  great  bravery :  they  defended  their 
fortunes,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  on  whom  our 
soldiers  dM|ti|Dt  find,  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  Louis!'' 

The  eaiMftjmanner  in  which  the  General  writes  for  a 
mipply  of  u€Cfi$neLTy  articles  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  all 
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the  baggage  haying  been  taken  by  the  Mamelukes  from 
on  board  the  flotilla ;  but^  if  any  doubt  upon^that  subject 
should  remain,  it  can  bardly  survive  the  complaints  coi^- 
tained  in  the  letter  of  Captain  Gay  to  his  parents* 

.  TRANSLATION. 

Cairo  (9  ThermdorJ  Julu^Vt: 

**  Dear  Father  and  Mother,  '^ 

•*  I  have  pot  been  able  to  send  you  a  Ime  since  my  embarkation)  on 
account  'of  the  difficulty  attending  the  couriers.  The  letter  which  t 
Vipte  you  from  Toulon  was,  I  take  it  for  granted,  duly  received. 

"I  would  willingly  give  you  ^'detailed  account  of  everything 
Tihich  has  passed  since  our  leaving  that  port ;  bgt  I  inust  content 
myself  at  present,  with  a  general  and  cursory  view. 

"  Our  campaign  opened  with  the  capture  of  Malta;  after  which  we 
continued  our  route  towards  Egypt.    This  disembarkation  was  made 
at  Alexandria,  and  cost  us  a  number  of  brwe  men,  who  perished 
iind^r  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city.    From  thence  the  whole  anny 
marched,  in  five  divisions,  for  Grand  Cairo,  where  we  arrivjgd  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  after  suffering  everything  that  was  possible:ftir 
roan  to  suffer.     You   will  shudder  ^t  reading  what  follows:  w^ 
marched  seventeen  days  without  bread,  wine,  or  brandy ;  and  five 
without  water,  over  burning  sands,  with  the  enemy  close  at  our  heda  \ 
figure  to  yourselves  that  we  had  to  combat  barbai'bns,  wholly  unac?-»' 
quainted  with  the  rights  of  war,  who  exeixnsed  every  species  of  crfc»"" 
elty  upon  the  unhappy  men  who  fell  into'tlieir  hands :  cutting  off  tl»-^ 
ears  of  one,  the  nose  of  another,  the  head  of  a  third,  and  many  othe^ 
things  which  have  slipt  my  memory,  and  which  1  tremble  whcneve^ 
I  think  of.  • 

•* Would  you  believe,  i\i?X  for  sccenteen  days,  xve  had  nothing  fonAdlf 
on  but  water  melons  !  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  in  corisequenoe 
of  it,  an  infinite  numl^er  of  the  troops  died  of  thirst  and  hunger  I  Wc 
i^ould  not  expect  any  succour  from  the  natives  of  these  countries 
seeing  they  are  savages>  who  murdered  us  within  half  a  musket-shot 
.of  our  own  columns*.  ** 

*'  In  spite  of  the  number  of  poor  wretches  who  dropt  from  mere 
weakness,  we  were  obliged  to  continue  our  march  in  close  order,  be- 
cause the  enemy's  cavalry  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  coniiisioi^ 

*  .If  the  Ar^bs  were  guilty  of  these  cruelties,  it  ^as  not  untU  diose  pr«cli9e4 
by  the  French  themselves  drove  them  to  the  necessity  :  for  both  Deacm  and 
Berthifr  acknowledge,  that,  shortly  after  the  first  skirmiihe*  at  Alcxandlii^ 
ibuey  leturncd  th«  prisoAecs  they  bad  capjLuriNi  wHturtt 
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tn  our  ranks  to  fall  upon  us ;  and  always  with  considerable  effM, 
Night  and  day  we  were  under  arms,  so  that  our  fatigues  were  alto* 
gether  intolerable.  Discontent  was  painted  on  every  face,  and  the 
whole  army  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  advance.  A  great  numr 
ber  of  soldiers  blew  out  their  brains,  and  many  flung  themselves  intq 
the  Nile.  Horrible  things'  were  done !  Add,  that  in  this  dreadful 
f  nterva),  we  had  many  battles  to  fight ;  all  of  which,  however,  we 
gained. 

*'  Arrived,  at  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  Vf? 
found  the  Mamelukes  awaitiug  our  arrival  in  an  entrenched  camp. 
In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  whiph  stood  in  the  way  of  our  success 
they  were  totally  defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  perished^ 
either  by  our  fire  or  in  the  river ;  for  we  did  not  m^ke  a  single  pri- 
soner. I  must  observe  to  you  that  ours  was  the  only  division  which 
ivas  engaged,  and  tl>at  it  consisted  pf  no  more  than  5,000  men.  The 
18th  and  32nd  acquired  new  glovy  in  this  fi^mous  battle^  which  we 
now  call  "  The  Battle>)f  the  Pyramids." 

*'  If  wc  l^ave  the  happiness  of  returning  speedily  to  France,  I  will 
pxett  myself  to  the  utniost  to  obtain  my  discharge  at  any  price 
^whatever.  I  can  119  longer  endure  this  accursed  bilsiness ;  always 
hazarding  my  life,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day  ! — For  the  rest,  I 
think  I  have  done  my  part ;  let  evei-y  one  do  a  little.— I  am  no 
longer  greedy  of  glory ;  I  was  once,  I  confess,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  be  so,— —at  present,  my  only  wish  is  to  pass  my  life  in  peace  with 
yoii ;  this,  fs  tb^  sole  object  of  my  ambition.  Some  hopes  of  an 
approaciring  promotion  are  held  out  to  me,  but  I  want  none  of  it.  I 
)>ave  seen  service  iii  Europe,  but  I  have  no  desire  of  seeing  it  in  Africa^ 
and  in  a  country  so  hot  as  this. 

*'  Let  me  hear  from  you. — I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  the 
iMCWint  will  ^nd  you  in  good  health  ;  as  to  my  own,  it  is  excellent. 
Xhe»  sea  has  b^en  pf  infinite  pse  to  me :  all  my  conirades  are  astonr 
jshed  at  my  being  able  to  endure  so  many  hardships  in  a  climate^ 
lirbere  the  surface  of  the  ground  burns  like  fire ! 

**  I  concludie,  with  embracing  you  with  all  my  heart ;  beingy 
vdth  respect, 

"  Your  Soq, 

'f  Gay,  C^pt.'* 

To  this  testimony  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  army, 
might  be  'added  many  others  yet  stronger,  contained  in 
the  Intercepted  Correspondency^ ;  but  as  M .  Denon  ha$ 
told  the  world  that  these  letters  ought  to  be  discredited 

\oh.  II.    ^  XX 
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(not  as  being  fabrications,)  but  because  they  were  written 
by  mere  petit  maUre$  and  speculators,  who  followed  the 
army  either  to  take  their  pleasure  or  to  get  rich  :  this 
letter  alone  is  given,  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  an 
officer  who  had  served  long  in  the  French  armies,  and 
never  shrunk  from  the  hardships  of  ordinary  warfare. 

After  Buonaparte  had  quitted  Alexandria,  General 
Kleber  was  principally  occupied  in  procuring  military 
supplies,  and  providing  for  the  sick,  both  of  which  duties 
were  attended  with  much  difficulty,  as  the  want  of  water 
was  so  greatly  felt  that  Alexandria  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Rosetta  with  that  indispensable  article.  Le 
Roy,  the  Commissary  of  the  Marine,  and  every  other 
officer  employed  in  the  victualling  service,  complain  of 
the  pains  and  trouble  it  cost  to  do  the  most  trifling  thing. 
Kleber  attributed  these  obstacles  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  hostility  of  the  new  Divan; 
and,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour  for  some  of  these  appointmentsy 
he  caused  the  old  Cheriff^  Coraim,  to  be  arrested,  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  TOrient;  but  the  Com- 
missary, in  a  letter  to  Admiral  Brueys,  declares,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  scherms  (light- 
ers) enough  at  Rosetta  to  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  and  provisions  to  supply  the  fleet  alone ;  until  the 
29th  of  July  only  five  of  those  vessels  had  been  procured| 
and  the  demand  of  the  fleet  could  not  be  supplied 'until  a 
further  number  could  be  procured  from  Damietta. 

Without  water  the  Admiral  could  do  little  else  than 
labour  to  procure  it ;  yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  best 
means  that  the  circumstances  aflbrded  hioi  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  his  fleet. 

In  a  Letter  to  Bruix,  the  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
he  says, 

"  I  disembarked  all  the  troops,  and  the  baggage  belonging  to. 
them,  and  on  the  7lh,  having  satisfied  myself  thai  our  ships  of  war 
could  not  ^et  into  the  port  for  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at 
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the  entranceji  I  ordered  the  Venetian  ships*^  and  the  transports/ to 
come  to  an  anchor  there,  and  stood  off,  with  the  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  the  three  frigates^  with  an  intent  of  mooring  in  the  Bay  ot 
Bequiers. 

'^  T  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  at 
two-thirds  of  a  cable  length,  the  headmost  vessel  being  as  close  as 
possible  to  a  shoal  to  the  North-west  of  us,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
forming  a  kind  of  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water,  so  as  not  to  be 
turned,  by  any  means,  in  the  South-west.  This  position  is  the  strong- 
est we  could  possibly  take  in  an  open  road,  "where  we  cannot  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  the  land  to  be  protected  by  batteries,  and 
ivhere  the  enemy  has  it  in  his  power  ta  choose  his  own  distance. 

"  Our  troops  entered  Rosetta,  and  the  army  is  now  in  full  march 
for  Cairo, 

**  We  have  pushed  into  this  branch  of  the  Nile  as  many  of  our 
light  vessels  as  possible ;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  asked  me 
for  the  Chief  of  Division,  Perr^e,  to  command  them.  The  flotilla 
flailed  this  morning  to  try  if  it  be  possible  to  get  over  the  bar  of 
]Rosetta.  You  see  that  we  are  marching  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
witli  the  steps  of  a  giant. 

**  It  is  vexatious  that  there  is  not  a  port  where  a  fleet  can  enter ; 
but  the  Old  Port,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  shut  up  by  a 
reef  of  rocks,  some  under,  and  some  above  water,  forming  a  number 
of  narrow  channels,  where  the  depth  is  only  from  23  to  25  and  30 
feet.  The  sea,  too,  is  commonly  very  high  :  thus  you  see,  that  one 
of  our  seventy-fours  would  be  in  no  small  danger  there,  especially  as 
the  would  inevitably  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  after  touching 
the  ground. 

**  To  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  I  have  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  10,000  livres  to  any  pilot  of  the  country  who  will  un* 
dertake  to  carry  the  squadron  in  ;  but  none  of  them  will  venture  to 
tiUce  charge  of  a  single  vessel  that  draws  more  than  twenty  feet.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  shali  succeed  in  finding  a  channel  by  which 
our  seyenty-fours  may  enter  ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  many 
laborious  and  painful  experiments. 

"  I  have  already  engaged  two  intelligent  officers  in  this  business ; 
Captain  Barr^,  commandkig,  at  present,  the  Alceste,  and  Citizen  Vi* 
dal,  first  lieutena4at :  if  they  find  a  phannel,  they  will  buoy  it  for  us  ; 
and  then  we  may  enter  without  much  danger*  The  depth  within  the 
ncesB  increases  to  iifteen  fathoms,  but  the  getting  out  of  the  harbour 
villy  in  all  cases,  be  very  difficult,  and  very  tedious ;  so  that  a  squa- 
dron would  engage  to  a  vast  disadvantage. 

*  Le  DhWh  and  le  Causse,  of  64  guns  each,  and  two  or  three  frigates  which 
ttiled  wltii  the  expedition^  besides  the  French  naval  force. 
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**  I  have  beard  nothing  further  of  the  English :  they  are  gone),  pci* 
iiaps^  to  look  for  us  on  the  coast  of  Syria;  or  rather  (and  this  is  my 
private  opinion)  they  have  not  SO  inaiiy  as  fourteen  sail  of  the  line ; 
and,  finding  themselves  not  superior  in  numbers^  do  not  think  it 
quite  so  pnident  to  tty  their  strength  with  hs. 

**  We  look  forM'ard  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  th<f  time  vrhen  th^ 
conquest  of  Egypt  shall  furbish  us  with  provision.  We  are  now 
obliged  to  supply  the  troops  tontifiually-: — tvfery  hour  new  drains  arc 
made  upon  us.  We  have  now  only  4^een  days  biscuit  on  board  ; 
and  we  are  in  this  anchorage  just  as  if  we  Uere  on  the  high  seas—* 
consuming  everything  and  replacing  nothing. 

*'  Our  crews  are  weak  both  in  number  and  quality  ;  out*  riggings 
in  general,  out  of  repair ;  and  I  am  sure  thai  it  requires  ho  little  cou* 
rage  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  fleet  furnished  with  such  tools. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  ahy  fbrther  details  on 
our  present  situation  :  you  are  a  seaman,  an'd  will,  therefore^  conceive 
it  better  than  I  can  describe  it  to  you. 

**  Befbre  I  Conclude,  I  will  transcribe  a  paragraph  froiii  a  lettcfr 
trhichi  havfejust  received  from  thfeCorohiander-in-Chief : 

"  I  have  asked  of  the  Executive  Directory  the  rank  of  Rea^ 
*'  admiral  for  your  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Gantcaume :  I  beseech  yoa  to 
"  appoint  him.  I  have  sought  by  this  to  give  a  proof  of  my  gratti* 
'*  tude  and  esteem  for  the  essential  services,  the  activity,  aad  the  seal 
''  manifested  by  your  Staff  officers,  and,  generally  speaking,  thetvhole 
"  squadron,  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Government. 

(Signed)  "Buonaparte.** 

**  Health  and  respect. 

"  BrOeys." 

Ko  opinion  could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  French  Admiral  relative  to  the  dispositioa 
of  the  English : — That  he  had  been  suffered  to  reach  the 
place  of  his  destination,  to  land  an  army  on  a  distant 
shore,  and  to  ride  thirty  long  days  at  anchor  in  an  open 
bay,  wAs  neither  owing  to  any  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  British  navy  nor  to  any  disinclination  to  hazard  all 
tlie  consequences  of  a  rencountre ;  but  was  alone  to  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  intelligence,  which  left  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  to  hunt  after  his  enemy  before  he  conic) 
find  him. 

Kear  Admiral  Nelson  was  already  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, commanding  a  flying  squadron,  having  his  flag 
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hoisted  on  board  the  Vanguard,  but  his  force  was  by  ho 
means  equal  to  a  contest  wiih  the  powerful  armament 
under  Admiral  Brueys:  he  was  reinforced,  however,  by 
Captain  Trowbridge  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  the  instant 
that  the  French  expedition  was  known  not  to  have  bent 
its  course  for  Ireland.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  proceeded, 
therefore,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  thirteen  seventy-four  line  of  battle  ships,  and  one  fifty- 
gun  ship.  , 

Having  repaired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  for 
infoirmation,  he  directed  iiis  course  from  thence  towards 
Sicily :  he  there  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Malta,  and  im- 
jmediately  took  on  board  expert  pilots,  ancl  was  the  first 
commandet  Who  <Sver  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina  with 
a  fleet  of  men  of  wiar. 

He  now  learned,  that,  after  staying  no  more  than  a 
week,  the  French  had  left  Malta:  he  instantly  steered 
for  Candia,  and,  being  assured  that  they  were  actually 
destined  for  Egypt,  he  sailed  thither,  and  arrived  at  the 
inouth^of  the  Nile  three  days  before  Buonaparte.  After 
consulting  the  English  Consul,  he  supposed  his  former 
information  to  be  false:  he  repaired  to 'Rhodes,  and  ac« 
tually  passed  Buonaparte's  fleet  in  the  fog,  while  they 
were  lying-to  for  the  convoy :  thence  he  returned  to 
Sicily,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Syi'acuse  procured  various  sup- 
plies and  assistance,  of  which  hid  squadron  stood  in  need. 

In  a  few  days  the  English  Admiral  again  sailed  in  seat'ch 
<of  the  French  Expedition,  and  being  positively  informed 
that  it  had  arrived  in  Egypt  some  time  before,  he  once 
more  steered  for  Alexandria,  and  congratulated  himself, 
83  be  approached  the  coast,  on  beholding  the  object  of 
fiin  desire.  He  discovered  thirteen  line  of  battle  ships 
laying  at  anchor,  with  one  48  gun,  one  44  gun,  and  two 
36  gnn  frigates.  One  ship,  TOrient;  with  the  flag  of 
AduMral  Bruix,  carried  120  gunsj  three  others  carried  80 
gans  each,  and  each  of  the  remaining  nine  ships  carried 
74  gunsk 
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History  had  already  celebrated  the  position  thus  occil^ 
pied  by  the  French  :  in  that  very  place  had  the  famous 
combat  between  Augustus  Cscsar  and  Marc  Antony, 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  decided  the  empire  of  the. 
world.  History  will  again  have  to  record  a  spectacle 
almost  as  important — a  naval  battle  between  the  fleets  of 
two  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  civilized  world,  on 
which  depended  their  maritime  superiority,  the  renewal 
of  a  bloody  war  on  the  European  Continent,  and  the 
eventual  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  forces  of  that  power 
by  whom  it  was  invaded. 

Admiral  Nelson^  on  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the 
French,  had  the  choice  of  the  point  of  attack,  and  he 
decided  on  an  evolution  never  before  hazarded  by  any 
commander,  and  which  could  only,  perhaps,  have  been 
justified  by  his  certainty  of  the  coolness  of  the  veteran 
officers  of  bis  fleet,  and  of  the  intrepidity  and  undaunted 
courage  of  his  sailors,  habituated  to  victory.  The  French 
fleet  was  drawn  up  along  the  margin  of  deep  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir»  and  moored  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
shoals;  he,  notwithstanding,  supposed  that  a  channel 
must  have  been  left  between  the  ships  and  the  shore;  and 
that  wherever  the  French  could  swim  the  English  conld' 
float. 

The  sun  was  now  declining,  and  as  darkness  wonid 
prevent  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  experiment  he 
meditated  into  elfect,  he  determined  on  an  instantaneoas 
and  decisive  attack,  by  piercing  the  line,  and,  after  snr- 
rouuvlini;  some  of  the  ships,  lo  capture  or  destroy  the 
whv>Ie  Si^uadron. 

AdiuinU  Notion's  account  of  ;his  victory  is  remarkable 
for  its  conciseness  and  uiodescv;  but,  as  this  is  an  CTent 
wiiioh  thi\\\toiuM  tv^  l>c  bv  f;u  the  most  adverse  that  had 
vet  \HVurrv\{  in  the  Life  of  our  Hero*  we  shall  ^ive  the 
parcicucars  of  it«  o^  t^oy  a;v  s:;x:eu  by  his  ianmate  friend, 
Av!miiAl  CiAnuNH^nuo. 
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Bear- Admiral  Gauteaume  to  General  Bruix,  Minister  of  the  Marine 

and  of  the  Colonies. 

Alexandria,  August  23, 1798. 

"Citizen  Minister, 
**  Obliged  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  most  fatal  of  disasters, 
it  is  with  piercing  and  heartfelt  sorrow  that  I  acquit  myself  of  this 
melancholy  part  of  my  duty. 

•*  Eleven  sail  of  the  line  taken,  burnt,  and  lost  for  France !  our  best 
officers  killed  or  wounded!  the  coasts  of  our  new  colony  laid  open  to 
the  invasion  of  the  enemy !  such  are  the  dreadful  results  of  an  enga- 
gement, which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant,  between  our 
fleet  and  thatK)f  the  English,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson. 

"  From  the  experience  which  you  have  had.  Citizen  Minister,  in 
our  ports,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  easy  for 
you  to  judge,  whether  the  crews  of  a  fleet  so  hastily  fitted  out  as  ours 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  well  composed ;  and  whether  we 
could  hope  to  find,  amongst  men  collected  at  random  as  it  were, 
almost  at  the  very  instant  of  our  departure,  able  manners,  and  skilful 
and  experienced  cannoneers?  The  favourable  season,  however,  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  officers,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain  portion  of 
good-luck,  seconded  the  progress  of  the  fleet  so  effectually,  that, 
together  with  its  convoy,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Egypt  without  any 
accident  whatever. 

**  The  Admiral  has,  most  assuredly,  informed  you,  that,  on  our 
arrival  at  Alexandria,  we  learned  that  an  English  squadron,  of  four- 
teen sail,  had  been  there  three  days  before  us.  It  would  have  been 
the  most  prudent  step,  perhaps,  to  have  quitted  the  coast  the  moment 
the  descent  bad  been  effected  ;  but  the  Admiral,  who  waited  for  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  (whose  army  naturally  derived  a 
great  dcgfce  of  confidence  from  the  presence  of  the  squadron)  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  quitting  the  coast;  but  took,  on  the  con« 
trary,  a  strong  position  in  the  anchoring  ground  of  Bequiers.  This 
road,  by  its  proximity  to  Bosetta,  enabled  him  to  receive  on  board 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  fleet,  and  to  replace,  though  with  in- 
finite risks  and  pains,  some  part  of  the  water  that  was  daily  consumed 
onboard:  it  was,  therefore,  unfortunately,  determined  to  moor  the 
fleet  in  one  line,  in  an  open  situation,  and  wliich  could  not  be  pro- 
tected from  the  shore. 

*'  Fatal  intelligence,  received  from  time  to  time;  by  neutral  ves- 
sels, announced  the  return  of  the  enemy's  squadron ;  it  had  been  seen 
off  the  Isle  of  Candia  steering  to  the  West.  The  conduct  of  this 
fleet,  which,  though  superior  to  ours,  had  not  waited  for  us  before 
Alexandria^  but  made  sail  to  the  West  while  we  were  effecting  our 
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disembarkation,  vihxch  it  might  easily  have  thwarted  or  preTentcdt 
imhapily  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  had  no  orders  to  attack 
tis,  and  produced  a  boundless  and  fatal  security. 

"  On  the  SIst  of  July,  however,  two  of  the  enemy's  frigates  re» 
connoitered  us,  and,  on  the  3l8t,  about  two  iq  the  aftemooo,  their 
whole  fleet  hove  in  sight;  it  was  composed  of  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  two  brigs* ;  the  wind  was  Northerly  apd  rather  fresh. .  They 
bore  down  with  a  press  of  sail  on  our  ^eet^  apd  clearly  announced  a 
design  to  attack  us. 

*'  The  measures  which  the  Admiral  took  op  this  occasion,  the  re- 
solution to  engage  at  -  anchor,  and  the  result  of  this  horrible  affairs 
are  detailed  in  the  Abstract,  which  I  have  subjoined  to  the  present 
Letter;  in  that  I  have  delineated  eyery  circumstance  as  it  appeared 
to  me  on  this  too  grievous  and  too  dre^dfpl  night. 

^'The  L'Orient  took  firt:  it  was  by  ^n  accident,  which  I  camxit 
yet  comprehend,  that  I  escaped  from  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
was  taken  into  a  yawl  that  was  lying  under  the  ship's  counter. 
Not  being  able  to  reach  the  vessel  of  General  Villdneuve  I  made  for 
this  place,  from  whence  I  have  now  the  mortification  of  transmitting 
yon  these  melancholy  details. 

**  Thq  Franklin,  the  Spartiate,  the  Tonnant,  the  Peuple  Soveraii|» 
and  the  Conqu^rant,  are  taken :  they  got  their  top-masts  up  and 
sailed  with  the  eneniy's  squadron,  which  quitted  the  coast  on  the  Itth 
of  August,  leaving  here  a  small  division  of  four  ships  of  the  line  ai|d 
two  frigates. 

"The  Mercure,  the  Heureux,  and  the  Guerrier,.have  beeif  burnt 
by  the  enemy;  the  two  first  ran  a-ground  during  the  action,  and 
were  bulged  when  they  took  possession  of  tbem, 

"  The  Timoleon,  incapable  of  making  her  escape,  was  run  (Vi 
shore  by  Captain  Trulet,  who  set  her  on  fire,  after  puting  all  th^ 
erew  either  into  his  own  boats  or  into  those  which  were  sent  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

**  The  two  frigates,  the  Artemsie  and  the  Serieuse,  were  destroyed^ 
in  spite  of  the  enemy's  endeavours  to  preserve  them ;  tbe  first  wa5 
burnt  and  the  other  sunk, 

"  The  sole  reKcs,  then,  of  this  unfortunate  armament  are  compris- 
ed in  the  division  of  frigates,  coryets,  and  flutes,  which  are  now  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  that  of  General  Villeneuve,  who,  by  a  bold 
manoeuvre,  mad^*  his  escape  from  the  enemy.  You  will  see,  by  my 
Abstract,  that  this  latter  division  is  composed  of  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates;  the  Guttlaume  Tell,  thp  Genereux,  the  Diane,  and 
the  Justice. 

*  Tlii^  is  a  mistake,  the  Leander  carried  .  only  fifty  guns,  and  the  Gazette 
does  not  meutiou  any  brig^. 
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"  Placed  by  my  rank  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  our  unfortunate 
armament  which  remains  here.  Admiral  Nelson  proposed  to  me  to 
receive  the  wounded  and  other  prisoners.  In  concert  with  General 
Kl^berj  Commandant  of  tjie  town,  I  have  acquiesced  in  his  propo- 
sition ;  and  three  thousand  A)ne  hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  about 
eight  hundred  are  wounded,  have  been  put  on  shore  since  the  6th  of 
August.  By  means  of  this  correspondence  we  have  collected  some 
information  respecting  our  personal  losses.  My  pen  trembles  in  my 
hand,  while,  in  popformity  to  my  duty,  I  attempt  to  p^iculaript 
our  misfortunes. 

"  The  Admiral,  the  Chiefs  of  Diyision,  Casa-Bi^i>ca,  Thevenard, 
and  Du-Petit  Thouars,  are  killed,  and  six  other  superior  officers 
dangerously  wounded*  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an 
exact  list  of  the  privates  killed  and  wounded,  on  account  of  Admi- 
ral Nelson's  refusing  to  send  me  the  commissaries  of  the  captured 
vessels,  with  their  rdles-cPbqidpage. 

*'  Since  the  action  the  enemy's  cruisers  are  masters  of  the  whole 
coast,  and  interrupt  all  our  communications :  the  other  day  they 
captured  the  Fortune,  a  corvet,  which  the  Admiral  had  sent  to  cruise 
oCfDamietta.  The  English  squadron,  as  I  had  the  honour  of  menti* 
oning  to  you  above,  sailed  (it  is  said)  for  Sicily  on  the  18th  instant: 
the  division  which  is  stationed  here  consists  of  four  seventy-fours  and 
two  frigates.      ^ 

"  On  accolii^t  of  the  extraordinary  6are  which  the  English  alwayi 
take  to  conceal  their  loss  of  men,  we  have  been  able  to  procure  no 
informatiou  on  the  subject  that  can  be  relied  on.  ,  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  Admiral  Nelson  is  dangerously  wounded  in«the  head, 
and  that  two  captaips  are  killed.  We  are  also  told  that  two  of  their 
ships,  the  Majestic  and  the  Bellerophon,  had  each  one  hundred  and 
£fty  men  killed  and  wounded.  ^ 

*'  In  the  situation  in  which  we  are,  blocked  up  by  a  very  superior 
.ite:e,  I  am  still  ignorant.  Citizen  Ministers,  what  measures  we  shall 
pursue  with  the  feeble  maritime  resources  that  yet  remain  to  us  in 
this  port :  but,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  such  as  it  really  appears  to 
xnt ;  I  then  say,  that,  after  so  dreadful  a  disaster,  I  conceive  nothing 
but  a  Peace  can  consolidate  the  establishment  of  our  new  colony. 
fdj^j  our  Grovemors  procure  us  a  solid  and  honourable  one  !       / 

"  I  am,  with  respect, 

"  G  anteaumb/' 


THE    END    OF    CHAP.    XXVII, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Reflcctiom  on  NelsorCs  Victory  of  the  tJile.... Admiral 
Ganteaume's  abstracted  Detail  of  that  Engagemeni .... 
Tallien  carries  the  News  of  the  Battle  to  Buonapartt..». 
Buonaparte^s  Disposition  of  the  J rmy,.. .Partial  Engage^ 
ments  with  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes,. ..He  receives  the 
News  of  the  Destruction  of  the  French  Fleet. ... His  me^ 
morable  Dispatch  to  the  Directory  on  that  Event..., His 
Letter  to  Madame  Brucys  on  the  Death  of  her  Husband.... 
He  visits  the  Pyramids.... His  singular  ConDersation,  in 
one  of  the  Faults,  with  the  Chief  Muftis. 

Admiral  Ganteaume's  dispatch  to  the  Directory, 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  at  Aboukir,. 
is  most  truly  descriptive  of  the  general  feelings  of  the 
officers  of  the-  French  fleet  upon  that  event ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  regret  which  isexpressed,  of  the  French 
Admiral's  having  chosen  the  position  wherein  he  awaited  ' 
the  reception  of  the  English  fleet,  yet  it  was,  probably, 
the  best  situation  that  he  could  have  selected  for  the 
security  of  his  own  :  it  was  neither  excellence'of  position, 
inequality  of  force,  or  superiority  of  arrangement,  that 
could  have  deterred  the  English  commander  from  engag-  . 
ing  the  enemy.  Nelson  considered  that  his  duty  was  to 
find  out  the  French  fleet,  and  to  beat  it :  it  was  not  aa 
engagement  with  a  probability  of  success  that  he  calcu- 
lated upon;  he  had  promised  to  himself  a  rtc^ory,  and . 
he,  therefore,  did  not  reckon  on  the  chance  of  a  defeat.— 
To  him  the  glory  would  have  been  the  same,  whether  he 
had  destroyed  the  French  fleet  or  perished  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful action.  Like  Buonapart6,  the  grandeur  of  hia 
object  was  his  incitement  to  its  attainment;  and,  like 
him  when  he  had  determined,  he  employed  all  the  means 
he  could  exert  to  effect  it  :— Like  Buonaparte,  his  means 
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irere  arranged  and  combined  with  precision,  and  directed 
hy  his  own  energy  and  intrepidity.  Tlie  quick  discrimi- 
nation of  his  judgment,  his  prompt  decision,  and  the 
exalted  daring  of  liis  mind ;  every  faculty  of  attention 
and  of  noble  purpose  ;  every  suggestion  of  his  soul,  and 
every  pulsation  of  his  heart ;  all  that  his  gallant  spirit 
.  could  conceive,  command,  or  operate,  and  all  that 
courage  and  valour  could  prompt;  all  and  everything  of 
the  man*and  of  his  powers,  were  actively  and  individually 
directed  to  the  execution  of  his  design.  This  was  the 
man  who  led  the  English  fleet  against  the  unfortunate 
Brueys ;  and,  had  he  failed  iu  his  attack,  it  would  not 
have  been  because  he  had  merely  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  French  fleet  from  the  shores  of  Egypt,  but  because 
he  purposed  its  entire  destruction,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
jected such  a  bold  manoeuvre,  as  ordinary  skill  and  bravery 
could  not  have  devised,  and  would  not  have  tried.  His 
intrepidity  was  crowned  by  success;  he  snatched  new 
and  unfading  laurels,  where  scarcely  any  other  penetra- 
tion could  have  discerned  them,  whence  scarcely  any 
other  hand  would  have  been  stretched  forth  to  reach 
them.  What  in  other  naval  commanders  would  have 
been  rashness  to  attempt,  he  achieved ;  and  thus  secured 
a  most  important  victory  for  his  country,  and  enrolled  his 
own  Gtamepn  the  records  of  immortahty. 

The  Abstract  of  the  battle,  which  accompanied  the 
dispatches  of  Admiral  Ganteaume,  forms  another  import- 
ant document  of  this  meniorabje  naval  victory. 

vABSTRACT 

m 

Qfihe  Ei^agement  which  took  place  on  the  Night  of  the  1st  of  August, 
between  theFkENCH  Fleet,  arid  that  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  com 
mand  cf  JRear  Admiral  Neuon. 

Alexandria,  August  1,  1798.  ^^ 

**  At  tyo  in  the  afternoon,  the  Heureux  threw  out  a  signal  of  12 
sail  in  the  W.N.W,  Our  men  on  the  look-out  discovered  them  at 
ihe  same  time,  .^nd  counted  successively  as  many  as  sixteen.    We 
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vrere  not  long  in  recognising  these  vessels  to  be  an  English  squadrdxi^ 
composed  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  brigs. 

"  The  two  brigs,  the  Alceste  and  the  Railleur,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  make  sail  to  windward,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  light 
vessels  from  continuing  her  soundings. 

''  The  signals  for  stowing  the  hammocks,  and  making  ready  for 
fight ;  for  announcing  the  resolution  of  engaging  at  anchor  ;  and  for 
recalling  the  men  on  board  their  respective  ships,  were  all  made 
at  three. 

"  The  longboats,  employed  in  watering,  were  also  recalled  :  a  boat 
was  hastily  dispatched  from  the  Art^mise  to  the  shoals  of  Rosetta,  to 
:«xiuaint  the  transports  there  with  the  appearance  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  finally,  the  frigates  and  corvettes  were  ordered  to  seud  as  many 
of  their  men  as  possible  on  board  the  ships  of  the  line. 

*'  The  enemy's  squadron  continued  to  advance  witba  press  of  saif; 
after  standing  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  to  avoid  the  breakers  on 
the  island,  it  hauled  its  wind,  shortened  sail,  and  clearly  manifested 
a  design  to  attack  us. 

''  At  three  quarters  afXer  hve,  the  battery  on  the  little  islapd  threw 
some  bombs,  which  fell  into  the  van  of  the  enemy's  line ;  at  six,  the 
Admiral  threw  but  the  signal  for  commencing  the  engagement,  and 
shortly  afteo  the  two  headmost  ships  began  firing. 

**  Several  of  the  enemy's  vessels  having  suddenly  shortened  sauI, 
bad  turned  the  head  of  our  line,  and,  letting  go  their  anchors,  with  a 
cable  astern,  had  ranged  alongside,  between  us  and  the  lahd  ;  while 
others  had  mqd^ed  themselves  within  pistol-shot  of  us,  on  the  other 
side  !  By  this  manoeuvre,  all  our  vessels,  as  far  down  as  the  Ton- 
nant,  found  themsel\*es  completely  enveloped,  and  placed  between 
two  fires. 

**  It  appears  to  us  that  in  executing  this  manoeuvre,  two  of  their 
vessels  had  run  a-ground :  oi^  o(  them,  however,  was  imm^idlttldj 
got  oil. 

'<  The  attack  and  the  defence  were  extremely  brisk.  The  wbde 
of  ouc  van  was  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  raked :  in  this 
disorder^  and  involved  as  we  were  in  continual  clouds  of  smoke,  it 
was  extremely  lUtlicult  to  distinguish  the  different  movements  of 
the  line. 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Admiral,  all  the  sapeiior 
oflWors»  the  lirsi  commissary,  and  about  twenty  pilots,  andmaslecsof 
transjH^rts.  wort*  on  iho  p^x^p  of  ihe  ship*,  employed  in  serving  the 
inw^HUiMry,  AU  the  s^tliii^^^^  and  s;iI!ors,  were  oxtered  to  the  guns 
on  tho  iiuin  and  U^wvr  di^i;^:  the  twelve  pounden  were  not  b^ 
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*'  After  the  action  had  lasted  about  an  hour  the  Admiral  tras 
wounded  iii  the  body,  and;  in  the  hand  ;  he  then  came  down  from 
the  poop,  and,  a. short  time  after,  was  killed  on  tjie  quarter-deck. 

"  Obliged  to  defend  ourselves  on  both  sides,  we  gave  up  the  twelvc- 
pounde;'3;  but  the  twenty-fours>  and  thirty-sixes  kept  up >their  fire 
with  all  possible  ardour.  I'he  Franklin  and  the  Tonnant  appeared 
to  be  in  as  critical  a  situation  as  ourselves. 

.  "The  English  having  utterly  destroyed  our  Yan«  suffered  their 
ships  to  drift  forward,  still  ranging  along  our  line,  and  taking  theit 
ditfereut  stations  around  us ;  while  we  were  frequently  obliged  to 
veer  away  our  cable  or  our  hawser,  to  enable  us  to  present  our  broad- 
side to  the  enemy. 

*'  One  of  their  ships,  however,  which  lay  close  to  us  on  the  star- 
board side  totally  dismasted,  ceased  her  fire,  and  cut  her  cable,  to 
ge^  out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns :  but  obliged  to  defend  ourselves 
against  two  others,  who  were  furiously  thundering  upon  us,  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  and  on  the  starboard  bow,  we  were  again  com- 
pelled to  heave  in  some  of  oiir  cable. 

**  The  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  pounders  were  still  firing  brfekly, 
when  an  explosion  took  place  on  the  aft  of  the  quarter-deck.  We 
had  already  had  a  boat  on  fire ;  but  we  had  cut  it  away,  and  so' 
avoided  the  danger :  we  had  also  thrown  a  hammock,  and  som$ 
other  things,  which  were  in  flames,  overboard  ;  but  this  third  time 
the  fire  spread  so  nipidly  and  instantaneously  among  the  fragments 
of  .every  kind,  with  which  the  poop  wasj  encumbered,  that  all  was 
«oon  in  flames.  I'he  fire  pump^s  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy's  balls,  and  the  tubs  and  buckets  rendered  useless. 

"  An  order  was  given  ^o  cease  firing,  that  all  hands  might  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  water;  but  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  that 
ID  the  tumult  the  guns  of  the  main  deck  still  continued  their  fire. 
^AltJiough  the  officers  had  called  all  the  people  between  decks  aloft, 
the  flames  had,  in  a  very  short  time,  made  a  most  alarming  progress, 
and  we  had  but  few  means  in  our  power  of  checking  them. 

Our  main  and  mizen-masts  were  both  carried  away  ;  and  we  soon 
saw  that  there  was  no  saving  the  ship }  the  fire  having  already  gain- 
ed the  poop,  and  even  the  battery  on  the  quarter-deck. 

The  Captain  and  second  Captain  had  been  wounded  some  time 
before.  General  Ganteaume,  therefore,  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand, and  ordered  the  scuttles  to  be  opened,  and  everybody  to  quit 
the  ship. 

The  fire  broke  out  about  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  at  half  after 
ten  the  ship  blew  up,  although  we  had  taken  1  le  precaution  to  open 
ftll  the  water-courses.  Some  of  the  cjrew  saved  themselves  on  the 
*n:eck ;  the  rest  perished. 
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The  action  continued  all  the  night  with  the  ships  in  the  rear  sind, 
at  break  of  day,  we  discovered  that  the  Guerrier,  the  Conqu^rant, 
the  Spartiate,  the  Aquillon,  the  Peuple,  Souverain,  and  the  Franklin 
.  had  hauled  down  their  colours,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  The  Timoleon,  with  all  her  masts  gone,  was  dropt  astern  of 
the  fleet,  her  colours  still  flying.  The  Heureux  and  the  Mercure  which 
had  run  aground  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  strike  in  the  morning. 
The  Art^mlse  was  set  on  Are  at  eight  o*clock,  and  the  S6rieuse  sunk. 

The  Guillaume  Tell,  the  Genepeux,  the  Timoleon,  the  Diana,  and 
the  Justice,  with  their  colours  still  flying,  were  engaged-  with  some 
English  v^sels  during  a  part  of  tlve  morning,  but  this^  division,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Timoleon,  set  their  sails^  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  st6od  off  to  sea. 

"  The  Timoleon  ran  ashore ;  and  we  have  since  heard,  that  the 
Captain,  after  landing  all  his  men,  set  her  on  Are  the  next  morning, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

<'  Such  are  the  results  of  this  horrible  alTair;  and  we  have  detailed 
them  as  they  presented  themselves  to  our  memory;  not  having  been 
able  to  preserve  a  paper  or  note  of  any  kind. 

**  Bear-Admirarf  Ganteaume,*' 

At  the  time  of  this  engagement,  T allien,  of  whom 
"we  have  formerly  written,  was  at  Rosetta,  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Barras  the  Director,  he  says  "  Consternation  has  over- 
whelmed us  all.  I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Cairo,  to  carry  . 
the  news  to  Buonaparte :  it  will  shock  him  so  much  the 
more,  as  he  had  not  the  4east  idea  of  its  happening :  he 
will,  doubtless,  find  resources  in  himself,  if  not  to  repair 
a  loss  of  such  magnitude,  at  least  to  prevent  the  disaster 
becoming  fatal  to  the  army  which  he  commands." 

The  effects  of  this  maritime  disaster  were,  in  some 
degree,  soothed  by  the  rapid  successes  that  attended  the 
military  forces  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte.  At 
the  time  the  French  entered  Cairo,  the  Mamelukes  were 
divided  into  two  armies;  the  one  commanded  by  Murad 
Bey,  which  took  the  route  of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  other, 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  proceeded  towards 
Syria.  The  whole  power  of  the  Egyptian  government 
had  been  divided  bcfvveen  these  Beys ;  Murad  Bey  was  at 
the  head  of  the  military  department,  while  Ibrahim,  pre- 
sided in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs. 
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Desaix,  who  was  charged  to  observe  Murad,  and  to 
hold  him  in  check,  formed  an  entrenched  camp,  four, 
leagues  beyond  Giza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile :  lii* 
advanced  posts  and  those  of  Murad  Bey  were  very  near 
each  others  Ibrahim  Bey  retired  to  Belbeis,  where  he 
waited  for  the  return  of  the  caravan  from  Mecca,  in  order 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  corps  of  Mamelukes  that  escarled 
it,  with  a  view  to  execute  an  extensive  plan  of  hostile 
operations^  in  conjunction  with  Murad  Bey  and  the 
Arabs,  From  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident,  that,  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  the  charges  brought  by  the 
French  against  the  Beys  for  mis-rule,  they  were  not  des- 
titute of  talents.  Ibrahim  made  every  exertion  in  his 
power  to  induce  the  Fellahs  of  the  Delta,  to  take  arms, 
and  to  incite  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cairo  to  revolt ;  Buona- 
parte, therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of  organising  a  provi- 
sional government,  as  well  as  of  regulating  every  branch 
of  the  public  service;  he  also  wished,  by  placing  his 
forces  in  entrenched  positions,  to  secure  the  French  from 
all  surprise,  either  on  tlie  part  of  the  Mamelukes  or  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ibrahim 
Bey  was  highly  dangerous,  the  General  of  Brigade,  Le 
Clerc^was  dispatched  from  Cairo,  on  the  2nd  of  August> 
with  wK)0  cavalry,  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  a 
battalion,  with  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  and  ordered 
to  take  a  position  at  Elhanka,  and  to  observe  his  motions. 
On  the  following  day,  the  General  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  4,000  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  which  a  few  discharges  of 
artillery  soon  compelled  to  retire.  Buonaparte  now  con- 
sidered Ibrahim  of  so  much  consequence  that  he  marched 
against  him  in  person,  but  could  not  overtake  him  till  he 
had  been  joined  by  the  Caravan,  and  encreased  his  army 
from  the  Mamelukes,  its  escort.  At  Salehieh  the  French 
came  up  with  the  army  of  the  Bey,  but  could  not  prevent 
him  reaching,  the  Desart  with  all  his  baggage  and  forces. 
Baonapart6  now  took  measures  for  the  fortification  of 
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SaleUIeti  and  Belbeis.  The  division  of  General  Dugua, 
.was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Damietta,  to  take  possession  of 
it»  and  to  subdue  the  Delta.  GenerM  Regnier's  divisioQ 
-was  posted  at  Salehieh,  in  order  to  secure  ;he  submissioa 
oF  the  province  of  Clicrkie^  and  Buonsipart^  took  with 
him  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  Cairo;  it  was  on  his  return 
from  this  expedition  that  he  received  intelligence,  and 
also  tlie  details  of  the  naval  action  of  Aboukir.  What 
his  private  feelings  were  upon  that  event,  has  not  yet 
transpired;  but  he  managed  very  adroitly  to  collect  the 
scattered  hopes  of  his  followers,  by  the  turn  which  he 
gave  to  it  in  public,  and  which  his  dispatch  to  the  Direc* 
tory  will  best  serve  to  elucidate. 

Buonaparte^  Member  of  the  National  InstitutCy  General  in  Chitf,  to 

■  tlie  Executive  Directory. 

Head  Quarters,  Cairo,  August  19.  « 
**  Citizen  Directors* 
**  On  the  C>th  of  July  I  wrote  to  the  Admiral,  to  enter  the  port  of  / 
Alexandria  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  if  that  was  not  practicable,  ta 
land  immediately  all  the  artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  the  army, 
and^  return  to  Corfu.     I  then  left  Alexandria,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  in  three  days  one  of  these  measures  would  have  been  adopted. 
From  that  time,  Ip  the  24th  of  July,  I  received  no  intelligence  wHat- 
ever,  either  from  Rosetta  or  Alexandria:  a  multitude  of  Arabs,  col- 
iecting  from  all  parts  of  the  Dcsart,  kept  constantly  within  500 
tpises  of  the  camp. 

"  On  the  2Tth,  at  length,  the  report  of  our  victories,  and  different 
pisiliohs,  opened  our  coimnunications.  1  received  several  letters 
irom  the  Admiral>  when  I  learned,  with  astonishment,  that  be  re* 
mained  at  Aboukir.  I  then  wrote  to  him  again,  that  he  must  not 
loose  an  hour,  but  eitlier  enter  the  port  of  Alexandria,  or  return  to 
Corfu.  The  Admiral  had  written  to  me  on  the  20th  of  July,' that 
several  English  frigates  had  come  to  reconnoitre,  and  that  he  wa« 
fortitying  himself  in  exjwctation  of  the  enemy  at  Aboukir.  This 
sfrango  resolution  lilletl  me  with  the  most  lively  alarms,  but  the 
Jhue  >*a»  lost;  for  the  Iclicr  of  the  v.\Hh  did  not  reach  me  until  the 
:unh  of  the  same  month.  I  dispatched  Citizen  Julien,  my  Aid  dc- 
Cuinp,  with  oiders  not  to  leave  Aboukir  until  he  had' seen  the 
viioaihon  under  ?aiL  On  the  C6th  the  Admiral  wrote  to  me  that  the 
$*iuadixm  hiul  letirtnl,  which  measure  he  attributed  to  want  of  pro- 
visions.     I  itvciNcvl  thi.;  Irttcr  on  the  50lh,  by  the  ?^me  courier; 
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the  2^h  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had,  at  length,  heard  of  the  victory 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  taking  of'Cairo,  and  found  a  passage  for 
entering  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  that  letter  I  received  the  1st  of 
August.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August  the  English  attacked  him: 
on  the  moment  he  perceived  the  English  squadron,  he  dispatched  an 
officer  to  apprise  me  of  his  dispositions  and  plans;  this  officer  perish- 
ed on  the  road.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  Admiral  Bruyes  was  unwilling 
to  return  to  Corfu  before  he  had  ascertained  the  practicability  of 
entering  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the  army,  of  which  he  had 
received  no  intelligence  for  a  long  time,  was  in  a  position,  in  which 
it  would  not  be  obliged  to  'retreat:  if,  in  this  calamitous  events  he 
waA  to  blame,  he  has  expiated  his  faults  by  a  glorious  death. 

**  The  Destinies  have  been  desirous  to  prove,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  so  many  others,  that  if  they  grant  us  a  great  preponderance  on  the 
continent,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the  seas  to  our  rivals;  biit, 
however  great  this  reverse,  it  is  nob  to  be  attributed  to  the  fickleness 
of  Fortune.  She  has  not  abandoned  us:  far  from  it;  she  has  favour* 
ed  us  in  the  whole  ex])edition,  in  a  degree  surpassing  all  her  former 
efforts.  When  I  arrived  before  Alexandria,  and  learned  that  the 
English  had  been  there  a  few  days  before,  notwithstanding  the  tem* 
pcstuousuess  of  the  weathy,  I  threw  mygelf  on  the  shore,  at  the  risk  of 
being  wrecked.  I  remember  at  the  moment  when  preparations 
were  making  for  landing,  there  was  a  signal  in  the  offing  of  an  enemy's 
sail.  (It  was  the  Justice  coming  froni  Malta).  I  exclaimed,  "  Fortune, 
would  you  abandon  me?  Only  five  days!''  I  marched  all  night: 
at  break  of  day  I  attacked  Alexandria  with  3,000  harassed  men, 
without  c^non,  and  nearly  without  •cartridges;  and,  in  five  days,  I 
became  master  of  Kosetta,  of  Demenhour,  that  is  to  say,  I  was  already 
eitablished  in  Egypt. 

"  For  these  five  days  was  the  squadron  sheltered  from  the  enemy, 
however  great  might  be  their  number?  Far  from  it:  it  remained 
exposed  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  July ;  it  received  frpm 
RcMCtta,  about  the  20th  of  that  month,  a  supply  of  rice  for  two 
months.  The  English  were  for  ten  days  in  these  parts.  On  the 
29th  of  July  it  received  intelligence  of  our  entire  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  our  entry  into  Cairo  ;  and  it  was  only  after  Fortune  saw  that  all 
her  favours  were  become  no  further  use,  that  she  abandoned  our  fleet 
jto  its  destiny. 

"  I  salute  you. 
(Signed).  "Buonaparte." 

The  illiberal  policy  of  imputing  this  blame  to  the  gal* 
)ant  BrueySy  after  his  death,  cfppeafs  as  unjust  as  it  was 
Vol.  II.  Z2 
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ungeneronsy  if  tlie.  statement  of  the  Admiral  be  true,  tbst 
be  detained  the  fleet  "  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." It  was,  perhaps,  to  atone  for  this^ 
paltry  evasion,  that  Buonaparte  was  induced  to  write  a 
letter  of  kindness  and  condolence  to  Madam  Brtiejs. 

"  Your  husband^"  said  he,  *'  was  killed  by  a  cannoii  ball  in  figbC- 
inff  nobly  for  his  country:  he  died  without  sufiferiDg  for  a  moment, 
and  his  death  is  envied  by  all  good  soldiers.  I  feel  sincerely  what 
you  most  suffer.  The  moment  which  separates  us  from  the  persoB 
whom  we  love  is  terrible;  it  insulates  us  from  everything  around  ns, 
and  causes  convulsions  of  agony :  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  almost 
annihilated,  and  we  hartlly  preserve  any  connection  with  the  world 
but  in  a  dream.  Men  appear  to  us  more  cold»  more  sclii&h,  nsort 
wicked,  and  more  odiQus  than  they  really  are.  We  thjnk  in  this 
situation,  that  if  there  was  nothing  which  compelled  as  to  live,  it 
were  better  for  us  to  die;  but,  after  these  first  emotions,  when  we 
press  our  infants  to' our  breast,  tears. and  sentiments  of  tenderaei 
awaken  nature  within  us,  and'  we  live  again  for  our  children.  Yes» 
madam,  let  me  advise  you  to  see  them  instantly ;  let  them  soften 
3'our  heart  to  the  tender  impressions  of  melanclioly ;  you  will  weep 
over  them,  you  will  watch  over  their  infancy  and  cultivate  their 
yofith;  you  will  speak  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  own  sufiering^, 
and  of  the  loss  which  they  and  their  country  have  sustained.  After 
having  thus  re-attached  yourself  to  the  world  by  £lial  and  raatemal 
love,  endeavour  to  set  some  value  upon  the  lively  interest  which  I 
shall  never  fail  to  take  in  all  that  concerns  the  widow  of  my  firiend. 
Be  satisfied  that  there  are  at  least  some  men  in  the  world,  how  few  to 
ever  they  may  be,  who  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  only  hope  of 
the  wretched,  because  they  feel  for  their  sufferings  with  sensibilitj. 

Und  Fruciidor,  6th  Year,  "  Buonaparte." 

Whatever  might  be  the  design  of  the  General  in  un- 
dertaking the  expedition  to  Egypt,  its  real  tendency  was 
to  lead  to  a  now  opinion  of  his  own  character :  he  had 
hiilrerto  been  regarded  as  an  able  warrior,  and  the  vicet 
of  the  conqueror  had  been  obscured  by  the  valour  of  the 
soldier  ;  but  he  seemed  now  to  have  entangled  himself  in 
a  snare,  from  whieli  he  could  only  escape  by  practising 
all  the  arts  of  a  cunning  knave.  The  reflections  he  had 
cast  upon  Bruey*  pluecd  him  in  this  light  to  the  people 
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of  Europe^  aud  his  conduct  in  Egypt  made  much  th^  same 
im])ression  upon  his  army  there.  A  very  curious  speci- 
men of  his  ability  to  conceal  his  views  in  a  multitude  of 
i¥ords  is  to  be  seen,  in  a  conversation  which  he  entered 
into  with  Three  of  the  Muftis  in  the  Pyramids^  and, 
T^bich,  tluough  it  displayed  his  ingenuity^  served  to  ele* 
vate  him  as  an  object  of  fear  rather  than  of  affection. 

Accompanied  by  his  Staff,  and  the  Members  of  the 
National  Institute,  attended  also  by  a  powerful  guard, 
and  conducted  by  several  Muftis  and  Iman^,  the  General 
proceeded  to  the  Pyramids,  where,  after  hastily  surveying 
the  five  inferior  ones,  his  attention  was  principally  direct* 
ed  to  that  called  "  Cheops." 

After  examining  the  different  apartments,  he  seated 
himself  in  a  flattened  vault,  on  a  chest  of  granite,  eight 
feet  long  and  four  feet  deep,  amongst  his  attendants,  and 
invited  the  Muftis,  Imans,  Sec.  to  be  also  seated,  when  he 
commenced  a  convesation  with  Sulaman,  Ibraliam,  and 
Muhamed,  the  chief  Muftis. 

Buonaparte.  God  is  great,  and  his  works  are  mar- 
velloua;  but  we  have  here  a  grand  production  of  the  han(l 
of  man.  What  was  tlw?  obiect  of  the  individual  who 
caused  this  pyramid  to  be  constructed  i 

SuLUMAN.  He  was  a  powerful  King  of  Egypt,,  whose 
name,  it  is  said,  was  Cheops  :  he  wished  to  prevent  the 
sacrilegious  from  troubling  the  repose  of  his  ashes. 

Buonaparte,  The  gr^at  Cyrus  commanded,  that, 
yrhen  d^ad,  his  body  should  be  left  in  the  open  air,  that 
it  might  return  to  the  elements.  Dost  thou  not  think 
that  he  did  better  ?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  is  your 
opinion  ? 

SuLUMAN.  (il^linifig  himself)  Glory  to  God !  to 
i^hom  all  glory  is  due. 

Buonaparte.  'Honour  lo  Allah  !  Who  was  the  Calif 
\Vho  caused  this  Pyramid  to  be  opened,  and  troubled  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  ? 

If  UHAMED.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  it  was  Mah* 
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Ihbed,  the  commander  of  the  Faithful,  who  reignfe^ 
Several  centuries  at  Bagdad ;.  others  say,  it  was  the  re^ 
howned  Aaron  Kaschild,  (peace  to  his  manes  !)  who  ex-« 
pected  to  find  treasures  there  ;  but  M^hen,  by  his  commaod, 
entrance  was  made  into  this  apartment,  tradition  says, 
that  he  found  mummies  only,  and  this  Inscription  written 
on  the  wall : — The  impious  shall  commit  iniquity  tvithont 
recompense,  but  not  without  remorse, 

Buonaparte.  The  bread  stolen  by  the  wicked  filU 
his  mouth  with  sand. 

MifHAMED.  (inclining  himself)  These  are  the  words 
of  wisdom. 

Buonaparte.  Glorv  to  Allah !  there  is  no  other  God 
but  God,  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  I  am  his  friend. 

SulUman,  The  salutation  of  peace  to  the  Envoy  of 
God !  Salutation  to  thee  also,  invincible  Warrior,  favou- 
rite of  Mahomet ! 

Buonaparte.  Mufti,  I  tl>ank  thee :  the  divine  Koran 
is  the  delight  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of  my  contem-^ 
plation.  I  love  the  Prophet,  and  I  hope  ere  long,  to  see 
and  honour  his  tomb  in  the  Holy  City ;  but  my  mission 
is  first'to  exterminate  the  Mamelukes. 

Ibrahim.  May  the  angels  of  victory  sweep  the  dust 
from  thy  path,  and  cover  thee  with  their  wings !  the 
Mameluke  has  merited  death. 

Buonaparte.  He  has  be«n  smote  and  delivered  over 
to  the  black  angels,  Moukir  and  Quakir.  God,  on  whom 
all  things  depend,  has  ordained  that  his  domimons  shall 
be  destroyed. 

SuluMan.  He  has  extended  the  hand  of  rapine  over 
the  land,  the  harvests,  and  the  horses,  of  Egypt. 

BuoNAPAkTEk  And  over  the  most  beautiful  slaves, 
thrice,  holy  Mufti!  Allah  has  withered  his  hapd:  if 
Egypt  is  his  portion,  let  him  shew  the  lease  which  God 
has  given  him  of  it;  but  God  is  just  ^nd  mercifal  to  his 
people. 

Ibrahim.  O  most  valiant  among  the  children  of  Issa! 
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(Jesus  Christ).     Allah  has  caused  thee  to  follow  the  ex* 
terminating  angel  to  deliver  his  land  of  lEgypt. 

Buonaparte,  'llus  land  was  a  prey  to  twenty-four 
oppressors,  (rebels  a<i;ainst  the  grand  Sultan,  our  ally^ 
whom  God  turn  to  his  glory)  and  to  ten  thousand  slaves, 
from  Canada  and  Georgia.  Adriel,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
has  breathed  upon  them  :  we  are  come,  and  they  have 
disappeared  1 

MuHAMED.  Noble  successor  of  Isander!  (Alexander) 
honour  to  thy  invincible  arms,  and  to  the  unexpected 
thunder  which  springs  from  thy  warriors  on  horse. 

Buonaparte.  Dost  thou  believe  rfunder  to  be  the 
work  of  the  children  of  men  ?  Dost  thou  believe  so  ?  Allah 
has  placed  it  in  my  hands,  by  his  messenger,  the  Genius 
of  War. 

IbHahim.  We  perceive  in  thy  work  the  great  Allah  ; 
who  has  sent  thee  :  couldst  thou  have  conquered,  if  Allah 
had  not  permitted i?  The  Delta,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  resound  with  thy  miracles. 

Buonaparte.  A  celestial  car  will  ascend  by  my  com- 
miind>  Vo  the  abode  of  the  clouds,  and  the  lightening  will 
descend  to  the  earth,  along  a  metallic  wire*,  the  moment 
I  shall  bid  it. 

SuLUMAK.  And  the  great  Serpent,  which  sprang  from 
the  base  of  the  Pillar  of  Pompevy  on  the  day  of  thy  tri- 
nmjAiant  entry  in  Scanderish,  and  which  remained 
ivithered  at  the  socket  of  the  pillar,  was  that  not  also  a 
prodigy  effected  by  thy  hand  ? 

BcoNAi^ARTE.  Lights  of  the  age !  you  are  destined 
to  see  yet  greater  wonders  than  these ;  for  the  days  of 
Iregeneration  are  come»  -^ 

Ibrahim.  May  the  divine  Unity  regard  thee  with  the 
teye  of  predeliction,  adorer  of  Issa  J  and  rendt<r  thee  the 
support  of  the  children  of  the  Prophet, 

Btf onaparte.  Has   not   Mahomet  said,   that   every 

*  This  sublime  quackery  means  nothing -more,  in  intelligent  Ian- 
^luage^  than  an  air  balloon,  and  an  electric  conductar ! 


mna  ^ho  adores  God,  and  performs  good  works^.  what- 
\er  may  be  his  religioD,  shall  be  saved  ? 

SvLUMAN,  MuHAMED,  Ib&ahim  (recMmng  tbem^ 
selves)  He  has  said  so. 

BuoNAFARTE.  And,  i(,  by  an  oirder  ffou  oa  high,  I 
have  moderated  the  pride  of  the  Vicar  ofissa  (the  Pope) 
by  dimioishiog  Ins  terrestial possessions^ in. order  to  aumiss 
for  him  celestial  treasures,  was  it  rendering  gibrj  to  Gkni, 
vhose  mercy  is  infinite  ? 

MuHAMED.  fmth  an  air  of  hesitation)  The  Mttfti  ef 
Rome  was  rich  and  powerful,  we  are  poor  Muftis* 

BuoN APARTEr  I  know  that  you  »re  poor ;  he  without 
apprehension,  for  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  bakmoe 
of  Balthazar,  and,  you  have  been  found  light.  Does  this 
Pyramid,  then,  really  contain  no  treasure  that  you  know  of  ? 

SuLUMAN.  (his  hand  on  his  hreai^)  None,  nary^  Lord  t 
we  awear  by  the  holy  city  of  Mecca* 

Buonaparte.  Unhappy,  thrice  unhappy  !  thoAe  who 
seek  for  perishable  riches,  and  covet  gold  aqd  silver, 
which  are  like  unto  dust ! 

SuLUMAN.  Thou  hast  spared  the  Vicar  of  Issa^  and 
hast  treated  him  with  clemency  and  goodness. 

Buonaparte.  He  is  an  old  man  whom  I  honoyr. 
May  God  accomplish,  when  they  shall  be  regulated  by 
reason  and  truth :  but  he  is  to  blame  in  condemning  te 
eternal  fire  all  the  Mussulmen.  Allah  defeud  us  from 
intolerance  ! 

Ibrahim.  Glory  to  Allah,  and  to  his  Prophet!  who 
has  ftent  thee  into  the  midst  of  us  to  rekindle  the  faith  of 
the  weak,  and  to  open  to  the  faithful  the  gates  of  the 
seventh  heaven. 

Buonaparte.  You  have  spoken  my  \yishes,  most 
zealous  Muftis  !  be  faithful  to  Allah,  the  sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  seven  marvellous  heavens,  and  to  MalK^met,  bis 
Vizir,  who  traversed  all  the  celestial  mansions  in  a  ^ngle 
night.  Be  the  friends  of  the  Francs,  and  Allah^  Maho- 
met, and  the  Francs,  will  recompense  you. 
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Ibrahim.  May  the  Prophet  himself  causp  thee  to  sit 
at  his  left-hand,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  after 
the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Buonaparte.  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him 
hear  !"  The  hour  of  political  resurrection  has  arrived  fot 
all  who  groan  under  oppression.  M\iftis,  Imans,  Mullahs, 
Dervises,  and  Kalenders  !  instruct  the  people  of  Egypt, 
encourage  them  to  join  in  our  labours,  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  Beys  and  the  Mamelukes  :  favour  the 
commerce  of  the  Francs  in  your  country,  and  their  en- 
deavours to  arrive  at  the  ancient  Land  of  Brama.  Let 
them  have  storehouses  in  your  ports,  an4  drive  far  from 
you  the  Islanders  of  Albion,  accursed  among  the  children 
of  Issa!  such  is  the  will  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures, 
industry,  and  friendship  of  the  Francs  shall  be  your  lot, 
till  you  ascend  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  are  seated  by 
tlie  side  of  the  black-eyed  houris,  who  are  endowed  with 
perpetual  youth  and  virginity.  Repose  under  the  shade 
of  Laba,  whose  brandies  present  of  themselves  to  true 
Mussulmen  whatever  their  hearts  may  desire. 

SuLUMAN.  (inclining  himself)  Thou  hast  spoken  like 
the  most  learned  of  the  Mullahs.  We  place  faith  in  thy 
words :  we  \vill  serve  thy  cause,  and  God  hears  us. 

Buonaparte.  God  is  great,  and  his  works  are  mar- 
vellous: the  salutation  of  peace  be  upon' you,  thrice 
HOLY  Muftis  ! 

The  Reader  will  hardly  discover  aaything  in  this  bom- 
bastic chit-chat,  but  a  contest  between  cunning  and  craft ; 
yet  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  design  of  the  General  was 
to  out-wit  the  priests,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 


THE    END    OF    CHAP.    XXVIII. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.  ^ ' 

Desaix  pursues  the  Mamelukes  under  Murad  Bey,  aiui 
has  different  Engagements  with  them.,, Battle  of  Sedima^ 
....Anecdote  of  a  dying  French  Soldier,.., His  Army  being 
afflicted  with  Opthalmia,  he  collects  the  Miri,  and  returns 
to  Cairo... .Buonaparte  requires  Dgezzar  Paoha  to  dismiu 
the  Mamelukes  from  Acre,  which  he  refuses,  and  puts  the 
French  in  Irons, ...Buonaparte  arranges  a  PlanofTaxa^ 
tion;  establishes  a  Commercial  Compam/,  an  Institute,  ani 
various  Manufactories.... Employment  of  the  Savan$.,»n 
Massacre  at  Cairo,  and  Death  of  the  Cheriff  Coraime*..* 
Buonaparti  arrives  at  Suez,  and  visits  Mount  Horeb,  i^ 
search  of  the  ancient  Canal....  He  returns  to  Cairo  to  pro^ 
pare  for  the  Expedition  to  Syria. 

[Buonaparte  having  established  his  head  qaartem 
at  Cairo,  Desaix  was  ordered  to  pursue  Murad  Bey,  and 
complete  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  Murad 
had  taken  refuge  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Oa 
the  25th  of  August  he  struck  his  camp  before  Cairo,  and 
set  out,  together  with  a  flotilla,  which  was  to  convoy  hia 
inarch. 

Being  informed  that  some  barks,  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  the  Mamelukes,  were  at  Reshuaseb, 
Desaix,  notwithstanding  the  inundation,  marched  to  sur- 
prise them ;  and,  after  crossing  eight  canals,  and  the  lake 
Baten,  where  the  water  was  up  to  their  arm-pits,  came  up 
with  the  convoy  at  Benaseh,  drove  away  the  Mamelukes, 
who  were  to  defend  it,  and  made  it  a  prize.  Desaix  re* 
joined  his  division  at  Abu-j;iirjeh,  marched  to  Tarutel- 
shereef,  where  jie  took  his  position  at  the  Canal  of  Joseph, 
to  ensure  a  communication  with  Cairo.  Arrived  at  Siut,. 
whence  the  Mamelukes  had  fled,  he  endeavoured  to  over- 
take them  at  Beneady,  whither  they  had  retired,  with 
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tiieir  women  and  baggage:  but  they  having  finally  join-> 

ed  Murad  Bey  in  Faium^  Desaix  returned  to  Siut,  in 

^jarder  to  redescend  toTarat-el-shereef,  where  he  embark- 

^kd  his  troops  on  the  Canal  of  Joseph.  Arrived  oiFMan- 
sur^/  on  the  borders  of  the  Desart^  be,  at  length,  met 
Muratd  Bey,  who  kept  up  such  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
the  French  on  their  landing,  that  Desaix  ordered  them  to 
return  on  board,  intending  to  fall  down  to  Minkia.  The 
Mamelukes,  encouraged  by  this  counter-march,  having 
harrassed  the  barks,  some  companies  of  grenadiers  chas* 
ed  and  dispersed  them:  the  debarkation  being  effected 
the  troops  formed  into  square  battalions,  and  resumed 
the  road  to  the  Desj^rt,  accompanied  by  the  b^rks  as  far 
as  Manqra ;  Murad  Bey  was  at  four  miles  distance ;  while 
his  rear  guard  harrassed  the  French  he  gained  the  heights, 
-where  they  saw  his  army  open  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  the  East^  Wijh  telescopes  they  discovered  his  person, 
blazing  with  gold  and  gems ;  he  was  susrounded  by  all 
the  Beys  and  Kiaschefs  under  his  command.  The  French 
marched  directly  forward ;  and  the  splendid  cavalry  they 
had  to  oppose^  cannonaded  by  the  only  two  pieces  wliich 
could  follow  it,  stopped,  turned,  and  fled  to  Elalamon, 
In  following  the  French  left  their  barks;  they  wanted 
food,  and  were  obliged  to  return  for  biscuit:  Murad 
thought  they  had  fled ;  he  attacked  them  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  and  actually  carried  away  two  pri- 
soners from  the  very  points  of  the  bayonets,  and  night 
alone  delivered  the  French  from  their  valour.  On  re- 
gaining the  barks  the  French  loaded  with  biscuit,  and^ 
after  taking  a  little  repose,  recommenced  their  marcl^^ 

Duringthis  time  Murad  Bey  had  got  a  strange  tp  ar- 
rive in  his  army,  with  news  that  the  English  ha4  destroy- 
ed such  of  the  French  as  were  at  Alexandria;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  had  massacred  those  who  occupied 
that  city;  and  that  there  remained  in  Egypt  only  the 
l^aodful  of  soldiers  whom  they  had  put  to  4ight  the  even* 
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ing  before,  and  whom  they  should  presently  annihilate; 
a  festival  was  therefore  given,  and  a  sham  battle,    ui 
which  the  French  were  represented  by  Arabs,,  who  haAv 
orders  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten.     The  feast  cbtiJV 
eluded  with  the  murder  of  the  two  prisoners  who  bad 
been  taken  two  dwo  days  before. 

Desaix  having  learned  that  Murad  was  at  Sediman,  pre- 
pareing  to  give  battle  to  the  French,  resolved  to  commence 
the  attack  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  open  and  cultivated 
country.  The  night  the  IVIamelukes  passed  in  carousals  • 
within  their  camp.  At  day-break  they  formed  a  hoHow 
square,  flanked  by  two  lesser  bodies:  sojon  after,  the 
French  saw  Murad  at  the  head  of  his  Mamelukes^  aod 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Arabs.  A  valley  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  which  must  be  passed  before  the  French 
could  attack.  Scarcely  did  Murad  see  them  in  th»  dis. 
advantageous  position  before  he  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  charging  them  with  a  bravery  approaching  to  fury. 
The  closeness  of  the  French  body  rendered  the  number 
of  his  men  of  no  advantage  to  him  :  their  miraketry  did 
much  execution,  and  repulsed  him  for  the  tidie.  The 
Mamelukes  stof)ped,  wheeled^  as  if  to  fly,  and  suddenly 
fell  on  one  of  the  squadrons,  which  they  completely 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  all  who  were  not  killed,  by  a 
spontaneous  movemeijt,  fell  down:  this  movement  un^ 
covered  the  Mamelukes  to  the  center  of  the  French,  who 
made  use  of  the  instant  to  give  a  heavy  fire:  Mmrad 
stopped  and  wheeled  once  more ;  such  of  the  sqaadron  as 
were  not  killed  came  into  the  ranks.  The  French  were 
again  attacked  by  the  whole  body,  now  no  longer  with 
the  cries  of  victory,  but  rage;  valour  was  equally  mani- 
fested on.  both  sides;  the  barrels  of  the  French  muskets 
were  hacked  by  the  sabres  of  the  Mamelukes :  their  horses 
were  precipitated  on  their  ranks;  the  animals  fell  back 
at  llie  sight  of  the  bayonets ;  their  riders'  turued  them, 
hoping  to  force  the  ranks  by  their  kicks:  the  French, 
who  knew  their  isafety  depended  upon  their  union,  press- 
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td-  together  without  disorder^  and  attacked  without  en* 
gaging;  carnage  was  everywhere^  but  there  was  no  bat- 
tle: the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Mamelukes  had 
ti^briven  them  wild  with  fury;  they  threw  their  arms,  wliich 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached  the  French;  and,  as  if 
this  battle  were  to  have  been  the  last,  the;  troops  were 
assailed  with  firelocks,  pistols,  battle-axes,  and  showers  of 
sabres.  Those  who  were  dismounted  crept  under  the 
bayonets,  endeavouring  to  cut  the  soldiers  legs;  the 
dying  collected  their  strength  and  still  struggled  with  the 
dying,  and  fheir  blood,  which  mingled  while  it  drank  the 
dust,  did  not  appease  their  animosity.  One  of  the  French 
fallen  bad  closed  with  an  expiring  Mameluke,  whom  he 
held  by  the  throat :  "  How,"  said  an  officer,  "  in  your 
sijtuation,  can  you  be  guilty  of  anything  so  shocking?''— 
"  You,*'  replied  he, '"  talk  very  well  at  your  ease;  I  have 
but  a  moment  to  live,  and  I  wish  to  enj6y  it/' 

Murad  had  suspended  his  attack ;  he  had  committed 
great  slaughter  among  the  French,  in  falling  back  he  did 
not  fly,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  was  not  improv- 
ed :  scarcely  had  he  retreated  when  he  opened  a  battery 
that  bad  hitherto  been  concealed,  and  which  at  each  dis- 
charge carried  off  six  or  ^ight  soldiers.  For  a  moment 
th^'  French  ^ere  lost  in  consternation  and  stupor ;  the 
number  of  the  wounded  increasing  every  instant.  To 
giv^  the  word  to  march  was  to  bend  to  the  courage  of  the 
e^emji  ^d  expose  themselves  to  every  species  of  danger;  ^ 
not  to  do  so  was  to  give  unnecessary  extent  to  the  evil> 
and  expose  the  whole  army  to  destruction ;  to  march  was 
to  abandon  the  wounded,  and  to  abandon  them  was  to 
give  them  up  to  certain  death.  Desaix,  distracted  with 
the  alternative^  remained  motionless  a  moment:  at  length, 
sajs  a  French  philosopher,  "  the  general  interest  com* 
manded  him  how  to  act,  the  voice  of  necessity  drowned 
that  of  the  unfortunate  wounded,  and  the  army  began  its 
march."  Murad  threatened  to  harrass  his  retreat;  the 
only  choice  was  now  between  victory  and  absolute  de- 
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ftti'action ;  the  extremity  of  this  situation  so  uaitecl  thi 
interests  of  all^  that  the  army^  as  one  individual,  deters 
mined  to  force  the  battery!  the  light  artillery,  Command^ 
ed  by  the  ardent  Toumerie^  did  prodigies;  and  white" 
they  dismounted  some  of  the  guhs  of  the  Maihelukes,  the 
grenadiers  came  up;  the  battery  wsls  abandoned^  the 
cavalry,  panic-struck,  fell  back,  wheeled,  fled,  disappear^ 
ed  immediately,  and  left  the  French  without  an  enemy  id 
oppose. 

Nevet  was  there  a  battle  more  terrible,  a  vietoiy  mori 
brilliant,  or  a  catastrophe  more  unexpected.  The  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  battle  of  Sediman  was,  that  of  detach- 
ing the  Arabs  from  the  Mamelukes ;  but  much  was  to  be 
added  on  the  score  of  the  impression  of  the  French  tactics 
on  tht  fears  of  the  latter.  Murad  Bey,  no  looger.hoping 
to  oppose,  or  even  to  resist,  the  French  army,  reduced 
them  to  the  occupation  of  following  a  light  and  rapid 
enemy,  who,  in  his  ceaseless  precaution,  left  it  neither  t%* 
pose  nor  security. 

tn  addition  to  die  suflerings  to  which  the  army  bad 
been  exposed,  it  was  now  afflicted  with  opthalmia,  arising 
out  of  its  long  marches  and  great  fatigues,  followed  by 
nightly  watchings,  in  a  climate  where  the  hdmidity  of 
the  air  repels  perspiration,  so  as  to  produce  a  flux^  that 
attacked  either  the  eves  or  the  bowels. 

Having  now  in  some  degree  established  his  power. 
Demise  thought  himself  able  to  dispute  with  Morad  Bey 
tlie  miri,  "or  territorial  tax,"  of  the  rich  pidvinceof 
Benesuef,  which  having  partially  accomplished,  he  re- 
turned to  Cairo,  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of 
accaiii  taking  the  tield. 

At  the  lime  the  French  entered  Cpp^r  Egypt  the  vil- 
lages wore  so  numerous  and  so  contiguous,  that,  standing 
in  the  mid»t  of  the  plain,  M.  De  Xon  counted  twenty- 
four  bv  which  ho  xxas  en coiil passed  ;  they  were  not  dis- 
S^inrod  bv  liiils  of  rubbish,  but  so  planted  wjth  spreading 
trees  tli«t  they  ^^cmcd   to  present  the  pictures  which 
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(Y^vellers  have  given  of  the  habitations  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Sea ;  abundance  and  riches  were  every  where- 
to be  seen. 

At  Djirjich,  the  capital,  the  French  found  a  supply  of 
provisions,  at  Very  low  prices  ;  bread  one  sous  the  pound> 
twelve  eggs  for  two  sous,  two  pigeons  three  sous,  a  goose, 
of  five  pounds  weight,  twelve  sous  ;  and  this  the  result, 
not  of  povetty,  but  of  great  abundance;  for,  after  a  stay 
of  three  weeks,  whetv  the  wants  of  five  thousand  persons 
bad  increased  the  consumption  and  the  money  in  circula- 
tion, the  price  of  everything  remained  the  same.  These 
-were  the  people  who  were  called  upon  by  Buonaparte  to 
believe  that  he  had  hazarded  all  the  dangers  of  his  voyage 
purely  for  the  pur|>ose  of  increasing  their  happiness,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  oppressors  !  and  posterity  will  not 
be  surprised  that  these  uncultivated  Egyptians  could  not 
comprehend  the  advantages  they  should  gain  by  paying 
the.  miri  to  the  bayonet  instead  of  the  sabre.  Denon 
says,  ll^at  he  saw  tt  column  of  three  hundred  horsemen 
ordered  out  to  levy  the  tax,  and  a  requisition  of  horses 
and  buffaloes  :  in  this. the  French  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Mamelukes ;  when  he  remarked,  that,  without  ever 
refusing,  they  made  u^e  of  various  ingenious  methods  to 
delay  for  a  few  hours  the  moment  of  parting  with  their 
money.  This  our  wise  maq  treats  as  a  strange  want  of 
gratitude*^"  they  regretted  their  tyrants,*'  he  continues^ 
**  wheii  they  were  called  upon  to  repay  their  liberators  !'* 

After  the  affair  of  Salehieh  Ibrahim  Bey  had  retired, 
with  about  1,000  Mamelukes  and  his  treasures,  to  Ga2a, 
where  he  experienced  from  Dgezzar,  Pacha  of  Acre,  the 
most  favourable  reception;  the  Pacha  not  only  granted 
him  an  asylum,  and  protected'  the  Mamelukes,  but  also 
menaced  the  frontiers  qf  Egypt;  Buonaparte,  who  yet 
pretended  to  be  in  friendship  with  the  Porte,  dispatched 
Hn  Officer  by  sea  with  a  letter  to  Dgezzar,  assuring  him 
that  the  French  were  desirous  of  preserving  the  friend* 
rtbip  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  living  in  peace  with  hlni{ 
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bat  insisted  that  Dgezzar  should  remove  Ibrahim  Be/, 
and  his  Mamelukes^  and  afford  him  no  further  su[fport. 
To  this  communication  the  Pacha  made  no  answer,  but, 
in  grefit  anger,  commanded  the  officer  to  return,  and 
ordered  all  the  French  at  Acre  to  be  put  in  irons. 

No  inteUigence  had  been  received  from  Europe  since 
the  action  at  Aboukir,  as  the  ports  of  Egypt  were  closely 
blocked  up  by  the  English.     Buouaparte  had  no  official 
information  respecting  the  issue  of  the  negociation,  which 
the    Directory  had  agteed  to  open   with  the    Ottonuui 
Porte,  relative  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  but  all  the 
accounts  received  overland  anhouqiced  that  the  English 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  victory  at  Aboukiri  ito  form 
an   alliance   between   England,  Russia^  and   the   Porte,* 
against  the  Republic.     Buonaparte,  considering  that  a 
combid^d  operation  would  take  place  against  Egypt  oa 
the  side  of  Syria  and  by  sea,  hiid  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
and  he  immediately  determined  to  march  into  Syria,  ajid 
afterwards  to  return  to  Egypt  time  enough  to  oppose  the 
expected  invasion  by  sea,  which  .was  not  likely  to  take 
place  till  about  the  end  of  the  following  June.     Such.was 
the  plan  of  operations  which  Buonaparte  resolved  upon, 
and  which,  without  delay,  he  proceeded  to  execute,  after 
organzing  a  novel  system  of  govern ment  for  Egypt,  and 
establishing  a  new  distribution  of  imposts,  on  principles 
more  productive  to  th^  French  treasury.     At  Cairo  he 
established  a  commercial  company,  in  order  to  facilitale 
the  exclmngeand  circulation  of  all  kinds  of  commodities. 
An  Institute  was  also  founded,  to  which  a  library  was 
attached,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  was  constructed.     A 
workshop,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  opened  for  all  the 
mechanic  arls:  the  making  of  bread  and  of  various  fer- 
mented liquors  was  soon  brought  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  perfection  ;  saltpetre  was  refined,  and  several  hydraulic 
machines  constru(ited  ;  whilst  scientific  and  literary  men 
proceeded   into  the  interior  of  Egypt,  where  they  mad6 
many  interesting  observations  and  important  discoveries, 
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with  r^fereDce  to  geography,  history,  end  natural  philo-^ 
»ophy, 

Qeneral  Andreossy  was  ordered  to  reduce,  the  country 
fturroanding  the  Lake  Menzale,  the  Pelusian  Moaths,  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  to  take  an  actual 
survey  of  all  these  points,  as  well  in  a^scientifio  ad  a  mih« 
tary  point  of  view.  Accordingly,  the  General,  on  the 
£ad  Vend6miair^  (^3rd  September)  sounded  the  roads  of 
Damietta,  of  Bougasie,  and  of  thtise  near  Bougan,  as  well 
as  Che  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  determine  the  passes 
of  the  Boghaz,  and  tl*e  form  of  the  bar. 

General  Andreossy,  accompanied  by  Citizen  Berthol- 
let,  afterwards  proceeded  to  survey  the  lakes  of  Natron, 
situated  in  a  valley  more  than  two  leagues  broad  ;  these 
lakes  comprehend  an  extent  of  about  six  leagues.  The 
General  went  into  a  large  valley,  not  far  from  that  of 
Natron,  called  the  river  San-seau ;  (without  water)  this 
valley  is  encumbered  with  sand,  its  surface  is  about  three 
leagues  in  diameter;  there  he  found  numbers  of  large  ' 
trees  entirely  petrified :  in  the  valley  of  the  lakes  were 
Ibcind  aeve^fal  sprigs  of  very  good  water.  The  Natron 
there  ia  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  would  form  a  valua* 
ble  braneh  of  commerce. 

.  The  learned  and  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Buo- 
naparte were  employed  in  pursuits  commensurate  to  their 
vespective  knowledge  and  talents.  Nouet  and  Mechaiim 
determined  the  latitudes  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Salehieh, 
Damietta,  and  Suez.  Lefevre  and  Malus  surveyed  the 
M oez;  the  former;  together  with  Bouchard,  a$^companied 
General  Andreossy  in  his  survey  of  Lake  Menzale.  Peyre 
and  Girard  formed  a  plan  of  Alexandria.  Lanorey  sur- 
veyed the  Canal  of  Abou manege, 'and  directed  the  works 
on*  the  Canal  of  Alexandria  ;  GeoiFroy  examined  the 
animals  of  the  Lake  Menzale,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
fish  foHsd.  in  the  Nile:  Delisle  investigated  the  plants 
pecnKar  to  Lower  Egypt;  Arnolet  and  the  younger 
Chanipy  were  dispatched  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  make  mine* 
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mlogical  observations  in  that  quarter  f  Girard  was  charg#9 
with  the  inspection  of  the  canals  in  Upper  Egypt;  Denon 
was  sent  to  Fayum,  and  afterwards  to  Upper  Egypt,  in 
order  to. delineate  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  Conte 
superintended  the  workshop  destined  for  the  mechanio 
arts ;  he  also  constructed  windmills^  and  several  machines 
till  then  unknown  in  Egypt:  Savigny  made  a  collectioo 
of  insects  of  S^Tia  and  the  Dcsart  \  ]^eanchamp  and 
Nouet  compiled  an  almanack,  containing  five  calendars ; 
viz.  those  of  the  French  Republic,  and  of  the  Romish, 
Greek,  Coptic,  and  Mussulman  Churches;  Costa:;  edited 
a  journal ;  Fourrier,  secretary  to  the  Institute,  was  ap- 
pointed French  Commissioner  at  the  Divan  ;  the  whple 
corps  exerted  itself  in  forming  new  establishnients  or 
making  new  discoveries. 

While  the  preparations  were  making  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Syria,  Buonaparte  as^sted  the  savans  in  tbeir  oe« 
cupations,  and  regularly  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Insti- 
tute, where  each  member  gave  an  account  of  his  proceed* 
ings.  He  determined  to  visit  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  in  per- 
son, and  to  satisfy  all  doubts  relative  to  the  canal,  which 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  yet  obscure 
problems  in  history ;  he  had  made  arrangements  for  this 
interesting  journey,  when  a  calamitous^ and  unexpected 
event  obliged  him  to  postpone  it. 

Tranquillity  had  hitherto  been  maintained  in  the  city 
of  Cairo  ;  delegates  from  all  the  provinces  deliberated 
with  calmness  on  the  propositions  made  by  the  French 
Commissioners,  Monge  and  Bertholfet,  respecting  the 
definitive  organization  of  the  Divans,  the  civil  and  cri* 
niiufil  code,  the  establishment  and  distribution  of  imposts, 
and  on  the  various  objects  of  administration  and  general 
police.  Suddenly  the  French  thought  they  saw  symp-. 
toms  of  an  approaching  insurrection:  on  the  21st  of 
October,  at  day^break,  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were 
assembling  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  near 
the   great  mosque ;  but  y^heth«r  for  any  religious  cerci* 
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^Hony  or  any  peculiar  custom  the  jealousy  of  the  con- 
querors  would  not   permit  them  to  enquire.     General 
I)upuis^  the   commandant,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  in  order  to  disperse  them,  but  he  was  resist- 
ed, and,  together  with  several  officers  and  some  dragoons, 
killed,  by  a  numerous  party  of  the  people.     The  insur- 
rection immediately  became  real,  all  the  French  who  fell 
in  with  the  insurgents  were  massacred,  and  a  number  of 
Arabs  appeared  in  force   at  the  gates  of  the  city.    The. 
gtnerale  was  beat,  the  French  troops  flew  to  their  arms, 
ahd^i^hjaBijig  in  moveable  columns,  they  marched,  taking 
several 'pieces  of  artillery  with  them,  against  the  Insur- 
gents; the  latter,  in  general,  repaired  to   the  different 
mosques,  which  they  barricadocd,  and  whence  they  di- 
rected a  galling  fire  against  the  soldiers  :  the  mosques  were 
soon  forced,  and  a  terrible  combat  ensued  between  the 
parties,  in  whicluthe  French^  seemed  to  be  actuated  only 
by  feelings  of  desperation  and  revenge.     Cannon,  placed 
on  several  of  the  adjoining  eminences,  and  those  of  the 
citadel,  were  fired  on  the  town,  and  the  great  mosque, 
abd  other  stations  of  the   Insurgents,  were  set  on  fire. 
The  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  French  was  directed  against 
tlie  hoary-headed  Coraim,  formerly  arrested  and  sent  oa 
board  the  L'Orient.     Admiral  Brucys,  too  generous  to 
let  an  innocent  man  suffer  in  such  a  contest  as  that  of  the 
1st  of  August,  had  put  him  on  shore  before  the  battle. 
The  old  man  was  found  at  Rosetta,  and  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  Menou  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Buonaparte  at 
Cairo,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heroes  of,  the 
Foand  the  Pyramids,  who  tore  him  to  pieces,  ^nd  parad- 
ed his.  head   about  the  streets  upon  a  i^o\Qy  cLlamode-oL 
Parii!    At  length,  after   ipany  hundreds    of  innocent 
people  had  been  massacred,  Buonaparte  issued,  what  he 
affected  to  call  a  general  pardon,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Oc- 
tober, order  was  entirely   restored :  but  such  measures 
.were  taken  as  impressed  all  parts  of  ihe  country  wiih  th« 
terror  of  his  arms. 

Vol.  I^.  ^u 
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Having  previously  dispatched  General  Bpn  across  tfa^ 
Desarty  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  attack  Suez,  Buo- 
naparte, accompanied  by  a  part  of  his  etat-major^  and 
some  members  of  the  Institute,  and  escorted  by  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  on  the  ^th  of  December  arrived  at  that  post, 
General  Bon  having  obtiuned  possession  thereof  without 
difficulty.  The  following  day  was  spent  in  viewing  the 
town  and  coast,  and  ordering  such  works  and  fortificati- 
ons as  Buonaparte  deemed  necessary  for  their  defence. 
On  the  Stth  of  December  he  passed  the  Red  Sea  at  a 
ford  near  Suez,  and  returned  the  same  evening  to  Suei^ 
but  it  being  hig*.*water,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  to  tb^. 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea :  this  route  was  rendered  the 
more  tedious  in  consequence  of  the  guide  having  lost  his 
way  in  the  marshes,  from  which  they  extricated  them- 
selves with  difficulty,  being  at  one  time  up  to  the  middle 
in  water.  The  magazines  at  Suez  clearly  indicated^  ihst 
•it  had  once  been  the  entrq}6t,  of  a  considerable  com- 
merce ;  but  at  present  only  barks  of  small  draagh't  can 
enter  the  port ;  at  the  extremity  of  a  siwdbank,  which  . 
projects  a  league  into  the  sea,  frigates  may  anchor :  this 
bank  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  would  admit  of  the  erection 
of  a  battery,  to  protect  the  anchorage  and  defend  the 
road^i 

Buonaparte  encouraged  commerce  by  various  useful 
regulations,  and  superseded  the  old  rates  and  duties  by 
others  less  onerous  and  severe ;  he  also  adapted  measares 
for  securing  the  safe  carriage  of  goods  from  Suez  to  Cairo 
and  Belbeis,  and  made  such  dispositions  as  were  likdyi 
in  a  short  time,  to  restore  Suez  to  its  ancient  splendour. 
During  the  stay  of  Buonaparte  four  ships  arrived  there 
from  Jedda>  and  the  Arabs  of  Tor  came  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  the  French.  Buonaparte  quitted  Suez  on 
SOth  of  December,  and  proceeded  in  a  Northerly  diree* 
tion.  At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  and  a  half  he  disco* 
Tered  some  vestiges  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  of  Suez, 
the  course  of  which  he  followed  nearly  four  leases ;  the 
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Kme  night  he  reBted  at  the  fort  of  Adgeroud ;  on  the  Isi 
of  January,  1799)  he  arrived  at  Belbeis;  and  on  the  5rd 
he  advanced  to  the  Oasis  of  Mount  Horeb,  where  he 
thought  he  discovered  some  farther  remains  of  the  Canal 
of  Suez :  this  was  hear  its  entrance  into  the  irrigated  and 
fruitful  lands  of  Egypt.  He  traced  the  course  of  the 
^anal  for  the  space  of  several  leagues,  and  persuaded  (or, 
as  Berthier  says,  convinced)  by  this  second  discovery,  he 
ordered  Citizen  Peyre,  engineer,  to  repair  to  Suez,  and  to 
set  out,  with  t,  sufficient  escort,  to  take  a  geometrical  leve^ 
.  .of  the  whole  course  of  the  canal — an  operation  which 
ivould  finally  resolve  the  problem  of  its  existence. 

.On  his  return  to  Suez  Baonapait^  learned  that  Dgezzar 
bad  tak^R  possession  of  the  Fort  of  £1-Arish,  which  de-« 
fended  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ;  this  fortress,  situated  about 
two  days  Journey  from  Cathieh,  and  ten  leagues  withia 
the  Besart,  was  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Pacha.  Certain  of  being  attacked,  no  other  alternative 
remained  to  Buonaparte  than  that  of  an  anticipation  of 
farther  hostUiiies.  He  quited  Suez  immediately,  but, 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Cairo,  he  proceeded  to  Salehieh, 
near  which  were  cantoned  the  troops  destined  to  form 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  expedition  to  Syria ;  these  he 
ordered  to  march  without  delay ;  he  then  proceeded  with 
jthe  utmost  expedition  to  Cairo,  where  he  exerted  the 
jpeatest  celerity  in  the  preparations,  and  in  collecting  tlic' 
4liain  body  of  the  army,  for  the  expedition  to  Syria. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Lotceriiig  Aspect  of  French  Affair s.,..Hope^  of  the  CoH-* 

federate   Ki/igs,.„Citpiditi/  of  the    French  Government.,^ 

The  Weakness  of  the  English  Cabinet  loses  St,  Domingo..,* 

Its  Conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  France. „The  immense 

Advantages  zohich  France  obtained  from  the  Pusillanimi' 

ty   of  the  English  Government  tozcards  fraudulent  Neth. 

4rals,.».T}ie    French    Ambassador    quits  Vienna.... Austria 

indicates  a  rcnezcal  of  the  War., ..Operations  cotp^mencc  in* 

Italy  under  General  Mack.,.,War  declared  against  Naples 

v?id    Sardinia,^, Piedmont  seized  by  the   French,.,. Rome 

taken  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Leghorn  by  the  English.,^, 

Mack  defeated f  and  the  French  re-enter  Itome,..,Ehren* 

hreit stein  surrenders  to  the  French,., .Armistice  with  Naples, 

,...The  King  goes  on  board  the  English  Fleet.... Commotion^s 

in  Naples,,.. Fury  of  the  Lazaroni....The  French  storm  the 

City  of  Naples,.„Dreadful  Carnage.,„The  City  gained  by 

the  French  declaring  for  St.  Januarius....The  Lazaroni 

declare  for   the   French, ...Naples  declared  a  Republic... 

The  Director}/  cashier  Champ ionnet.,., Republic  of  Lucc^ 

overturned, 

ISEING  now  about  to  dare  his  fortune  amidst  the  sandy 
desarts,  and  having  thus  exiled  himself  from  the  theatre 
of  his  conquests  and  his  glory,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
History  should  return  to  Europe,  and  enquire  what  effect 
was  produced  by  the  absence  of  that  Hero,  to  whose  ta- 
lents alone  both  his  friends  and  enemies  seemed  to  ascribe 
all  the  successes  of  the  French  arms. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  having  made  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Buonaparte  had  left  France  nego- 
ciating  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  the  Empire  at  Rastadt ; 
and,  at  the  moment  that  the  congress  opened,  the  power 
of  the  l{epublic  appeared  to  be  so  perfectly  consohdated, 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  that 
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ttie  Empire  would  be  induced,  from  mere  panic,  to  accept 
of  peace  upon  almost  any  terms ;  but  the  departure  of 
Buonaparte,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  inspirited  the 
allied  courts,  and  the  deliberations  were  protracted  with 
a  view  of  taking  advantage  of  events.  The  hungry  policy 
of  the  Directory  soon  gave  the  enemies  of  France  a  pre- 
tence for  gaining^^U  the  time  they  desired  :  it  had  beea 
stipulated  that  the  fortresses  of  Kehl  and  Cassel  should 
be  surrendered  by  the  French  to  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
that,  in  return,  that  of  Ehrenbreitstein  should  be  giveii 
over  to  a  French  garrison. 

The   French  had  not  suffered  the  sniallest  succour  to 
he  'conveyed  into   Ehrenbreitstein,  but  they  refused  to 
aDow  the  Austrians  to  take  possession  of  the  other  for- 
tresses :  upon  thjese  inferior  points,   therefore,  a  great 
length  of  time  was  consumed,  which  a  wise  policy  would 
have  employed  in  securing  a  peace  so  honourable  as  that 
of  Campo  Formio,  even  at  the  expense  of  such  an  incon- 
siderable sacrifice.     The  members  of  the  congress  were 
encouraged,  by  the  final  subjugation  of  Ireland,  to  hope 
that  England  would  be  able  to  find  resources  for  a  new 
confederacy  if  the  negociation  should  fail,  and  the  sup- 
plying Ehrenbreitstein  was  made  the  only  point  of  dis- 
cussion.    Things,  were  in  this  state,  when  news  arrived  in 
Europe,  that  the  French  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Nelson,  and  the  old  hopes  of  marching  triumph- 
antly to  Paris  revived  in  the  bosoms  of  all  the  conquered 
fiovereigns.     Intelligence  of  that  great  event  reached  St, 
Petefsburgh,  overland,  nearly  as  soon  as  it  reached  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Emperor  Paul  evinced  a  disposition  to  act 
more  effectually  against  the  Republic  than  the  Empress 
Catharine   had   done,  whom  he  had  latelv  succeeded* 
Rumours  were  industriously  circulated  that  Great  Britain 
had   agreed  to  subsidize  Russia,  and  that  the  French 
frontier   would   soon  be  attacked   by  all  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  North  ;  but  though  the  French  Government 
fetainjsd  all  it$  pride  and  violence^  it  had  lost  all  its  ener- 
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gj. and  promptitude:  the  Directory  saw  the  storm ga- 
thering,  but  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of  its  members  had 
so  disgusted  the  country  with  their  government  that  ttiej 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  acquainting  the  people  with 
their  danger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  naval  triumphs  of  the  English  had 
totally  annihilated  the  commerce  of  France;  and  the 
merchants,  who  had  hitherto  found  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean  markets,  saw,  with  the  most  manifest 
chagrin  and  rage,  the  productions  of  their  own  country 
depreciated  for  want  of  buyers,  whilst  those  of  their  rivals 
increased  so  much  in  value  that  the  English  merchants 
grew  rich  with  tlie  same  rapidity  Tksthey  weat^  to  ruin. 
These  grievances  were  increased  by  the  rapacity  of  all  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  Directory,  who,  uncertain  as 
to  the  duration  of  their  power,  seemed  all  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  their  situations  while  they  held  them* 
To  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption carried,  that,  in  a  negociation  with  the  United 
States,  the  merits  of  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  th# 
nature  of  this  Work  to  discuss,  the  minister,  TaUeyran(|, 
offered,  by  the  intervention  of  secret  agents,  to  settle  the 
point  in  dispute  for  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  present,  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  American  ambassadors  shoulj 
remit  to  a  confidental  friend  of  his.  No  justice,  there- 
fore, was  dispensed  by  tl;ie  government  either  to  friends, 
or  enemies,  either  to  its  own  people  or  to  straageis;  and 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  began  again  to  shew  itself  ia 
La  Vendee,  to  an  extent  that  led  the  hostile  courts  to 
calculate  upon  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  fsivour  from 
the  people  of  France  themselves. 

The  policy  of  the  English  Government  was  not  marked 
With  greater  wisdom  than  that  of  France,  for,  though  the 
gallantry  of  its  commanders  and  people  was  unequalled 
by  any  age  or  nation,  the  acquisitions  of  the  warrior  were 
rendered  nugatoiy  by  the  imbecility  of  the  cabinet.  Al- 
though this  position  is  demonstrated  by  almost  e^ery  act 
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of  the  government  from  the  con^encement  of  the  war, 
it  had  not  been  more  mischievously  illustrated  than  it 
was  in  the  case  of  St.  Domingo.  This  valuable  island, 
the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  and  sanguinary  contest 
that  ensued  in  consequence  of  sudden  dissolution  of 
slavery,  had  been  subdued^  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  arms,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  money  and 
thousands  of  lives;  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
clined Co  return  under  the  French  government;  but  it 
BOW  appeared  that,  in  the  late  negociation,  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  island  was  insisted  on  by  France,  without  any 
re^stance  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry,  which  indi- 
cated an  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire;  and  the  colonists  became  unwilling  to  preserve 
their  lojudty  for  a  government  that  was  likely  to  barter 
tfaetti  away  to  those  who  would  punish  them  in  prc^or- 
tion  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  exercised  it«  The 
People  of  Colour  and  Negroes  were  joined  by  the  French 
Royaliats,  and,  altogether,harassed  the  British  forces  under 
General  Maitland  so  much,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
act  swone  time  upon  the  defensive;  and,  at  last,  for  want 
of  sufficient  support,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  evacua** 
tifBm^  of  that  place  with  Toussaint  Louverture,  a  black  of 
.extraovdinary  Uilents  and  accomplishments,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  rank  of  General  and  Commander  in  Chief,  in 
«  place  where  he  had  formerly  been  a  slave ! 
•.  Tiw  British  Government  attempted  to  justify  them* 
tdves  for  Uie  loss  of  (bis  valuable  possession  upon  this 
pretence,  that  it  required  a  much  larger  force  to  keep  it 
than  it  was  worth ;  and  the  people  of  England  were,  as 
tfaiey  are  to  this  day,  ignorant  enough  to  believe  it.  The 
troth  is,  that  it  "was  a  neglect  of  the  means  that  they  had 
then  in  their  power,  and  a  pusillanimous  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  die  English  people  to  those  of  neutral  nations 
that  prevented  them  keeping  possession  of  St.  Domingo^ 
as  well  as  all  the  colonies,  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  was, 
ia  fact,  because  the  J^ngUsh  Government  had  not  tk"^ 
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wisdom  nor  the  courage  to  use  the  weapons  that  circoin* 
stances  put  into  their  hands.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
parliaments  went  very  little  beyond  the  power  of  judging 
when  he  desired  them  to  say,  aye,  or  no ;  and  their  courisige 
was  confined  to  the  single  point  of  making  their  people 
content  to  work  for  small  wages  and  pay  high  for  com« 
modities;  but^^  in  no  one  solitary  instance,  did  one  of ' 
those  parliaments,  either  out  of  love  to  its  own  country,  or 
hatred  to  its  enemies,  muster  courage  enough  to  meet  a ^ 
DECR££  of  the  French  Convention  by  an  act  of  the 
English  Parji anient;  and  yet  there  never  was  one  hour, 
during  the  whole  war,  in  which  the  English  Parliament 
had  not  mor«  power  to  carry  its  acts  into  effect  than  the 
French  Legislature  had  to  execute  its  decrees.  Whea 
the  French  entered  an}'  territory  that  they  choose  to  keep, 
they  simply  passed  a  decree,  that  henceforth  it  slioald  be- 
long to  France;  and  they  maintained  their  right  upon 
the  ground  of  their  own  decree;  it  was,,  indeed,  a  new 
principle  of  policy,  but  the  dignity  of  the.  English  nation 
required  that  the  organ  of  its  autliority  should  not  have 
conceded  to  France  the  exclusive  right  of  conquering  by 
decrees.  By  a  decree  the  National  Convention  declared 
that  Savoy  should,  ior  the  future,  be  called  France;  and, 
by  the  same  omnipotent  power,  they  transported  the 
boundaries  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mediterranean;  twelve  millions  of  people  were  thus  made 
certain  of  their  future  destiny ;  and,  as  the  law  was  un- 
changeable, it  secured  as  much  of  obedience  as  the  force 
of  arms.     Justice  demanded  that  the  Government  of 
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England  should  have  consulted  the  interest  of  its  people 
by  conquering  at  the  same  cheap  rate.  All  communica- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  British  fleet  should  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  France  by  an  English  act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  states  within  the 
reach  of  the  French  armies  were  annexed  to  it  by  a  decree 
of  that  Government.  The  naval  power  of  England  was 
as  great  as  the  military  power  of  France ;  and,  therefor^i 
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there  was  no  principle  upon  which  that  government  could 
claim  the  restoration  of  any  of  her  colonies  against  an 
English  law^  until  she  disclaimed  the  sovereign  authority 
of  her  own  decrees ;  but  the  British  ministry  surrendered 
at'discretion^  and  at  once  yielded  to  the  enemy  the  right 
of  recovering  what  he  had  lost  and  keeping  what  he  had 
taken.  This  dastardly  conduct  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
St.  Domingo^  atid  permitted  the  enemy  to  recover  his  com- 
merce and  his  strength^  whilst  the  people  of  England  were- 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  protracted  war,  because  their 
government  had  not  spirit  enough  to  adopt  measures  suf- 
ficiently bold  to  shew  that  they  were  determined  to  con« 
quer. 

The  concessions  of  the  British  ministry  began,  short- 
ly, to  operate  more  powerfully,  in  favour  of  French  com- 
merce and  French  interests  than  any  effort,  either  of  the 
government  or  arms  of  that  country,  could  have  done. 
The  Americans,  and  other  neutral  nations,  unblushingly  . 
opened  a  trade  for  false  papers,  by  wliich  means  they  un- 
dertook to  cover  all  French  property  as  their  own,  and 
thus  to  ensure  the  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies, 
in  defiance  of  an  expensive  navy,  maintained  by  the  labour 
and  industry  of  the  British  people,  and  falsely  pretended 
to  be  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of 
their  enemy  by  destroying  his  commerce. 

This  trade  became  tolerated,  at  last,  by  the  misnamed 
delicacy  of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  seemed 
to  be  awed  more  by  the  psuedo  philosophy  of  a  party  in 
the  English  parliament,  called  Foxites,  than  a  fear  of  sa- 
crificing the  interests  of  its  country  to  the  blustering 
demands  of  injustice.  Men,  in  some  of  the  neutral  states, 
known  by  the  English  cruisers  to  be  not  worth  a  hogshead 
of  tobacco,  were  found,  suddenly,  to  become  possessed  of 
tenor  twelve  ships,  and  cargoes  of  goods  sailing  from  the 
enemies  ports,  as  their  own  purchases.  When  such  ships 
were  taken,  if^  in  any  fit  of  drunkenness  or  i^arelesfenes^i 
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the  sham  owners  iiad  omitted  to  proctire  the  perjuries  or 
false  papers  necessary  to  blind  an  English  judge,  they  were 
condemnec) ;  but,  as  this  seldom  happened,  eleven  cat  «f 
twelve  of  such  ships  were  restored  to  their  fraudulent 
owners,  although  detection  in  one  single  instance  proved 
that  he  wi^s  a  hired  perjurer  in  the  service  of  our  ena- 
mies. 

'    So  much  hoi)e  was  now  entertained  by  ministers  of 
gaining  all  their  objects  by  kindling  a  new  war  upon  the 
Continent,  that  they  dfv^rted  their  means  firom  their  own 
element,  and  directed  them  afresh  to  a  military  crusade. 
An  event  had  happened  at  Vienna  which  threatened  to 
contribute  its  share  towards  embroiling  Austria  and  France  ^ 
anew.     General  Bernadotte,  the  French  •ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  on  taking  up  his  residence  there  as 
the  minister  of  Peace,  chose  to  hang  an  immeBseffltgout 
at  the  window  of  his  hotel,  which  was  a  novelty  that  ex« 
cited  *the  notice  of  the  passengers,  and  collected  a  num- 
ber of  people  before  his^door.    This  was  a  species  of  in- 
sult that  our  inoffensive  Republican  could  not  submit  te; 
for  certainly  an  ignorant  rabble  had  no  right  to  make  any 
observation  upon  the  conduct  of  an  ambassador  of  '*  ^ 
Great  Nation !"  although  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  to  tempt  their  observation.      Still   the   crowd 
wondered  what  the  flag  meant,  and,  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  the  Bobadil  ambassador,  continued  to  stare :  the  French 
servants  came  out  to  drive  them  away;  they  resisted :  the 
General  declared  that  he  was  attacked  in  his  pidaoe* 
charged  the  court  of  Vienna  with  a  conspiracy  to  insult 
him,  would  listen  to  no  explanation,  demanded  bis  pass- 
ports, and  returned  home  in  a  violent  rage,  to  persaiade 
his  countrymen  that  they  must  instantly  revenge  the  in* 
jury  done  to  tlieir  ambassador  by  a  declaration  of  war.- 
Upon  this  point  the  Directory  opened  a  separate  negooia-' 
tlon  \\k\i  Austria,  which,  owiog  to  the  frivolity  of  the  dis^ 
pute,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion :  tbi» 
therefore,  like  the  uegociation  at  Rastadt,  was  interrupted. 
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by  the  certainty  that  a  very  large  army  of  Russians  was 
on  itsi  march,  and  would  attempt  to  reach  the  French 
frontier  through' the  Austrian  States.  Before  the  Direc- 
tory could  obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  tlie 
Emperor  upon  this  head,  the  Austrians  took  possession 
of  the  Grisons  without  any  intimation  to  Switzerland  of 
its  intention;  and  the  King  of  Naples,  at  the  same  time, 
advanced  towards  the  North,  with  an  army  well  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  taking  the  field.  It  was  now  im- 
possible for  the  Directory  to  retain  its  apathy  any  longer ^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  finances, 
every  branch  of  the  war  department  was  put  into  the 
greatest  activity.  No  less  than  600,000,000  were  want- 
ing, and  amo^  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  this  sum, 
30,000,000  were  proposed  to  be  levied  as  a  tax  upon  salt: 
ifi  the  whole  budget  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  less  oppres- 
sive one ;  but  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  unpopular,  as  it  served  to  recal  the  in- 
famous gabelky  on  which  account  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Council :  but,  if  it  was  rejected,  it  found  a  substitute  in 
another,  equally  oppressive,  the  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
provisions' and  merchandise  bmught  into  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Republic. 

The  Neapolitan  troops  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  state,^  which,  on  account  of  an  affray,  wherein  a 
French  officer  had  been  killed,  the  Directory  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  revolutionized  and  declared  a  re- 
puUic :  this  circumstance  was  construed  into  an  attack 
on  an  ally  of  France,  and  the  offence  of  Naples  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Nelson  having  met  with  a  frendly  reception,  whilst  Man- 
goavit,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Legation,  had  been 
zefiised,  and  the  ambassador,  Lacomb  St.  Michel,  treated 
widi  contempt.  General  Mack  declared  that  Rome  was 
to  be  protected  by  his  army,  at  the  express  command  of 
the  government  of  Naples,  and  ordered  General  Cham- 
-pionnet  to  evacuate  the*  territory,  which  Championnet 
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declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  General  Mack,  assured  him,  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  the  events  of  a  sanguinary  contest, 
which  would  certainly  be  injurious  tp  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

General  Mack  returned  an  answer  purporting  that  the 
Neapolitan  troops  had  passed  tlie  frontier  the  day  before, 
with  the  King  in  person  at  their  head,  to  take  possession 
of  the  Roman  territory,  wliich  he  aftirmcd  had  be^n  re- 
volutionized and  usurped  since  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  never  acknowledged  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
or  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  concluded  with 
a  peremptory  demand  to  evacuate  the  Roman  Republic, 
without  violating  that  of  Tuscany,  and  t^t  a  refusal 
would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  his  Sicilian 
Majesty  being  well  able  to  enforce  the  just  demands  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  his  name.  Such  was  the  negligence  of 
the  Directory  that  the  French  army  did  not  exceed 
]  0,000  men  at  the  time  when  no  fewer  thaq  76,000  troops 
entered  the  frontiers !  The  magazines  were  totally  empty ; 
they  had  no  arms,  artillery,  or  place  properly  stored  with 
provisions ;  and  at  Civita  Vecchia,  it  is  said,  there  was  ' 
not  so  much  powder  as  would  serve  to  fire  at  a  Barbary 
corsair,  which  at  that  period  menaced  tlfe  port ! 

When  the  Legislative  Body  of  France  received  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  entry  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  it 
declared  war  against  the  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Sardinia :  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  easily  dispossessed  of 
his  continental  dominions,  as  the  French  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  for  a  considerable  time. 
No  opposition  was  made  to  the  invasion  of  Piedmont,  for 
the  King  delivered  up  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans,  by  virtue  of  an  act,  whicli  he  signed  in  the 
month  of  December.  The  King  declared  himself  to  have 
renounced  the  exercise  of  all  authority,  and  commanded 
his  subjects,  of  every  description,  to  be  obedient  to  the 
provisioaal  government  which  the  French  were  about  to 
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estnblish.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  charged  to  con- 
sider itself  as  a  part  of  the  French  army  of  Italy,  and 
obey  the  Republican  general  as  if  he  were  himself. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  entered 
Rome  on  the  €9th  of  November,  and  the  combined  fleets 
of  Great  Britain  and  Naples  got  possession  of  the  har- 
bour of  Leghorn  :  the  French  retreated  towards  Civita 
Gastellana,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  the*  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  commander  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
in  which  General  Mack  declared,  that  if  the  Neapolitan 
troops  were  fired  at  he  would  put  to  death  the  sick  troops 
in  the  hospitals,  one  soldier  for  every  shot ;  but  this  cow- 
ardly flourish  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Republicans,  hav- 
ing received  strong  reinforcements,  engaged  the  army  of 
Naples,  and  captured  1 2,000  prisoners,  together  with  100 
pieces  of  cannon  and  20  pair  of  colours.  The  defeat  was 
BO  entire  that  Rome  was  imnrediateiy  abandoned  by  the 
King,  and  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Republic  again 
.l;ook  possession  of  }t:  they  immediately  proceeded  to- 
wards Naples,  and  an  armistice,  upon  any  terms  what- 
ever, was  humbly  implored  by  General  Mack.  He  urged 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  wretched  state  of 
the  roads  as  motives  for  his  demand ;  but  General  Cham- 
pionnet  informed  him,  that  as  his  victorious  troops  had 
bid  defiance  to  every  obstacle  of  which  he  complained, 
they  would  make  no  halt  till  they  had  entered  the  city  of 
Naples  in  triumph. 

A  year  had  nearly  been  spent  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Rastadt,  when  the  match  of  the  Russian  troops,  and 
the  extensive  mihtary  preparations  on  the  part  of  that 
empire,  caused  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Repjublic,  on 
the  Jst  of  January  1799,  to  declare,  that  if  the  troops 
were  permitted,  to  enter  the  territories  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  it  would  be  considered  by  France  as  a  direct 
infringement  of  neutrality. 

About  this  time  the  French  forces,  which  had  left  tlie 
^ght  side  of  the  Rhine,  re-crossed  that  river,  and  took  » 
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position  on  the  side  of  Germany,  in  opposftion  ta  the 
remonstrances  of  tbe  Count  of  Metternich,  who  presented 
fresh  memorials  respecting. that  perpetual  topic  the  raising 
the  siege  of  £hrenbreitstein :  but  as  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  the  deliberations  at  Rastadt  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance,  the  Republic  deemed  itself  fully 
warranted  in  preparing  for  the  worst.  Tbe  forces  stati- 
oned between  Cologn  and  Mentz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  ^united  themselves  with  the  besiegers  of  Ebren* 
breitstein  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  After  a  gfiW 
laat  resistance  of  eighteen  months,  it  was,  at  length,  comii- 
pelled  to  surrender,  by  the  iron  hand  of  famioe.  Tbe 
stores  found  there  by  the  Hepublicans  coi»isted  of  19^ 
pieces  of  artillery,  100,000  balls,  bombs,  and  grenades, 
1,000,000  of  cartridges,  450,000  weight  of  powder,  5/)00 
muskets,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  articles. 

During  these  transactions,  General  Championnet,irho, 
in  the  end  of  last  year,  was  encamped  at  St.  Germane^ 
removed  his  head  quarters  to  Torre,  where  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  success  attending  the  exertions  of 
General  Rey  against  Qtieta,  which  had  been  captured, 
together  with  vast  quantities  of  magazines  and  provisions 
of  every  kind,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  stores. 

Tbe  French  commander  in  chief  was  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  his  army,  under 
General  Duhesme,  who  was  as  ignocant  of  the  destiny  of 
the  right  wing :  he  had  forced  his  way,  by  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  through  a  country  everywhere  intersected 
by  rivei*s,  and  well  defended  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 
He  crossed  the  Salinello  and  the  Trentino,  although  with 
inconsiderable  loss  f  and,  on  reaching  Vomano,  he  ibund 
it  had  been  crossed  by  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  put  a 
period  to  the  prosecution  of  his  march^  He  drove  theoi 
from  their  position,  but,  perceiving  they  intended  to  make 
a  regular  attack,  he  marched  forward  to  the  river  on  the 
ensuing  day,  eftected  the  passage  of  it  in  their  presence, 
and,  after  throwing  a  body  of  troops  with  the  ntmost 
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rapidi.ty  on  their  flank^  his  victory  was  decisive^  and,  he 
compelled  the  right  wing  of  the  Neapolitans  to  retreat. 
NotwithstaDding  its  successes,  the  French  army  was 
afisauhed  ia  all  directions  by  an  armed  peasantry  and 
people,  and  was  otherwise  in  very  great  distress,  when  a 
deputation  of  Neapolitan  oiBcers,  authorised  by  the  Vice- 
roy, waited  upon  General  Championnet,  proposing  to 
deliver  up  the  city  of  Capua,  on  condition  of  being  grant- 
ed an  armistice,  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  treaty.  It 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that  Cliampionnet  should  have 
treated  this,  proposition  with  contempt,  at  a  time  when 
be,  himself,  was  astonished  at  receiving  sucha  pioposition* 
He  called  in  all  his  posts  from  mere  necessity,  resolving 
either  to  conquer  or  perish,  when  the  arrival  of  the  former 
<leputation  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  it 
/Iiavtag  received  more  extensive  powers.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  Championnet  was  long  in  forming  a  reso- 
lution, since,  in  his  state,  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
besitate,  and  obstinacy  would  have  been  his  ruin. 

An  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  Republican 
General  and  the  Prino^  of  Milliano,  in  which  it  was  sti. 
pulated  that  Capua  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
the  French,  with  all  its  artillery  and  stores ;  the  army  of 
Championnet  was  to  possess  the  country  from  Acerra 
before  Naples  ;  Benevento,  and  along  .he  Adriatic,  was 
'Jlo  ^rm  a  line  of  demarkation ;  -the  ports  belonging  to 
Naples,  were  to  be  evacuated  by  every  ship  belonging  to 
amy  power  at  war  with  the  Republic ;  and,  finally,  the 
Neapolitans  were  to  pay  to  France  10,000,000  of  livres. 
Hastilities  were  not  to  commence  till  three  day«  previous 
notice  should  be  given  by  either  of  the  contracting 
partieB.  The  King,  with  the  royal  family,  had  fled  to 
Palermo  some  days  before,  having  committed  the  man* 
agement  of  affairs  to .  M.  Pignatelli,  as  viceroy,  and  he 
ftow  went  on  board  the  Bri^tish  ships,  together  with  his 
eoiirt,  attended  by  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  British 
numaters. 
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Tlie  Republican  Geaeral,  in  a  secret  note  to  the  Diret^ 
torj'y  which  went  along  with  the  account  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  CapuHi  described  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
army,  declaring  that  he  was  completely  surrounded  on  all 
hands,  destitute  of  provision,  ammunition^  and  articles  of 
every  kind  ;  so  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  have  been 
the   ruin  of  his  wliole  army,  and  that  a  victory,  evea 
before   Capua,    would    have   availed   him  nothing.     He 
conceived  ilie  possession  of  this  place  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  siuce  he  found  in  it  an  ample  supply  for  ihe  . 
army  of  all  its  wants,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest 
of  Naples,     lie  considered  an  armistice  granted  to  a  peo- 
ple so  replete  with  perfidy  as  uo  more  than  a  stratageox 
of  war,  and  that  tlic  one  he  had  now  concluded^  was  of 
such  a  texture  as  could    be  broken  by  the  Neapolitans 
whenever  they  deemed  it  proper;  and,  in  fine,  thai  he 
had  no  doubt  of  ellccting  the  conquest  of  Naples  before 
or  about  the  time  at  which  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Capua   could  reach  the  Directory,  as  he  possessed  the 
means  of  corresponding  with  the  disailected  partj^,  which 
was  very  numerous.    The  King  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  treaty  that  ho  refused  to  continue  the  armistice,  and» 
in  the  most  reproachful  language,  told  the  Viceroy,  "  that 
he  must  have  forgotten  that   he  had  a  master  when  he 
signed  such  a  treaty  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  capi* 
tuL"     On  the  contrary,  the  Directory  passed  the  severest 
censures  u|>ou  General  Championnet,  for  agreeing  to  anj 
armistice  till  he  had  subdued  the  capital  and  the  whok 
kingdom, 

'l'i\e  |Kirtisjuis  of  i!io  French  were  very  namerons  among 
tUo  principal  tamihos,  and,  as  the  King  opposed  the  treaty, 
II  was  in^i^iiuiatcil  that  he  had  abdicated  the  kinsdom. 
The  FrtMich  commander  exerted  himself  with  activity  in 
^N^uuiuaucanni;  with  the  maicontents ;  for  which  purpose 
ho  ap(»oiuttsl  ;;  oommittoe  to  obtain  a  circnmstantial  ac- 
wimi  ot  the  u\d  *:;ue  of  affairs  in  the  city,  and  at  last 
;>iO  rv\Kv;;i'.ionaiv  ivv:\  vv\^oI\cd  tgraliv  round  the^tand* 
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Ard  o(  the  French  Repnblic,  having  received  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  protection  and  assistance  from  Cham- 
pionnet^  in  effecting  the  subversion  of  the  old  govern- 
ment. When  payment  was  demaded  of  the  10^000,000, 
which  had  been  promised  at  the  capitulation  of  Capua, 
the  most  violent  commotions  ensued,  and  the  French 
agent  very  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  The  Lazza- 
roniy  who  were  true  royalists,  now  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Republicans,  and  mutual  destruction  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  lovers  of  monarchy  traversed  the 
streets  like  madmen,  having  got  possession  of  arms  ;  but 
lo  vain  did  they  invoke  the  names  of  the  King  and  their 
beloved  St.  Januarius,  for  the  Republican  cause  wa^i 
finally  triumphant.  The  Neapolitan  army  was  terrified 
at  the  furious  behaviour  of  the  Lazzaroni,  and  unac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  fighting ;  for  «hich  reaK^n 
they  determined  to  throw  themselves,  a;  deserters,  on  trie 
generosity  of  the  French.  Championnet  afforded  theni 
protection,  and  thus  the  army  of  Naples  wa^  rec'cced  to 
nothing ! 

The  royalist  party  considered  General  Mack  in  tJi^ 
light  of  a  traitor,  who,  havinz  been  ac'ir.ainted  «irfj  hr* 
imminent  danger,  and  completely  de»ened  by  hit  W,4U 
en,  fbond  there  was  no  time  to  deliberau;,  an^J,  r),^^:^^,:*', 
sent  an  officer  before  him  to  crave  j.ro taction  from  ^}t^ 
neral  Championnet.  So  hotly  was  h*:  portr;';d  ti,k.*.  h^ 
reached  the  camp  of  the  French  Corfjr/j%ri<i'rr  ft*rno>T.  «^ 
soon  as  the  officer,  and  was  leceiv^rd  by  Ultn  ^Mtit  Ktw^u't-. 
and  affieibility.  He  received  a  pat^por*,  zu*)  rn^x  <  ^V/;^':') 
to  Milan.  This  so  enzTL^frd  the  I^z/^vofji,  t:.u  t/*"/ 
hastily  collected  all  their /orc^i  in  a  fy;^r,  *','?,,.'/<* 
whirlwind,  poured  ib*-:r  vejji5f:a/;oe  ou  *•*<  >^^s^'*s:/^'i  r,'.-  v 
of  the  Republicans  at  P'^r.v;  ho'*jj,  o^^'a'-  ^.  •:>:  */,  .  ,/  ^  4 
goardsyand  pushed  h:v.'^f4  * ,  \t,<:  %*  :\  .  -  -  ^:  <•/  ;  ; .'./  u 
army,  where  vast  irju!:iui'icr%  I'^^r^  '.w  /.  •  -.  *  ,.:.»'*.  *i./ 
rest  took  refuge  iri  f*:'jh\ 

Vol.  II.  ^  ;^ 
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The  fury  of  these  wretched  beings  was  for  some  litoe 
restrained  by  the  interposition  of  the  Prince  of  MoUiter- 
noy  who  had  the  address  to  be  chosen  their  general ;  but, 
when  they  understood  that  he  wished  to  negotiate  with 
the  French,  they  deserted  his  standard.  Duke  Delia 
Torre,  and  his  brother  Clement  Filomavino,  became 
victims  to  their  fury,  being  first  murdered,  and  then  burnt  . 
to  ashes,  although  they  were  never  known  to  be  inimical 
to  monarchy.  As  the  Lazzaroni  had  made  an  attack 
upon  the  vanguard  of  the  Republican  army,  Championnet 
considered  it  as  a  signal  for  the  attack  of  Naples* 

Two  divisions  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights  in  it» 
vicinity  ;  two  other  got  possession  of  Capo  di  Monte,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  correspond,  by  signals,  with 
the  fort  of  St.  Elmo,  which  they  understood  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Prince  Molliterno  and  his  friends.  The 
centre  of  the  first  division  was  planted  between  Capo  di 
Chino  and  the  city,  while  the  vanguard  took  a  position 
near  the  suburbs.  The  East  of  the  city  was  taken  up  by 
the  left  division,  and  had  a  communication  with  the  right, 
or  North-west,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  under  General 
Husea.  The  artillery  was  commanded  by  General  Eble, 
and  so  advantageously  posted  as  to  give  it  the  entire 
command  of  the  city.  Everything  was  now  ready  for 
action,  and  the  soldier,  waited  with  impatience  for  the  • 
signal  of  his  commander,  to  pour  upon  the  devoted  city 
an  incessant  storm  of  Republican  thunder.  But  Cham- 
pionnet felt  a  hesitation  in  giving  it,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
sp»re  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  could  he  have  found 
any  other  means  of  bringing  to  his  purpose  those,  who 
were  assembled  in  the  city,  to  the  amount  of  60,000,  with 
a  resolution  of  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

General  Championnet  intimated  the  humanity  of  this 
intention  by  a  proclamation,  and  sent  itto  the  magistrates 
l>y  the  chief  of  a  squadron  ;  but  as  the  mob  were  now  the 
magistrates,  the  messenger  was  received  by  a  volley  of 
iHusketry ;  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  was  shattered  by  a 
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bally  andi  after  attempting  in  vain^  to  make  them  under* 
stand  the  propositions  of  the  general,  a  second  volley  com- 
pelled him  to  return.  As  general  Championnet  fondly 
hoped  that  the  appearance  of  his  army  would  reduce  the 
Lazzaroni  to  submission,  he  had  purposely  deferred  the 
assault  till  the  ensuing  day  ;  but  their  frequent  sallies 
during  the  night,  and  the  fire  they  kept  up,  convinced 
him  that  they  could  be  subdued  by  nothing  but  force. 
Those  who  had  got  possession  of  St.  Elmo  acquainted 
the  general  in  the  night  time  that  they  only  waited  his 
commands  to  open  a  dreadful  fire  upon  the  city.  The 
two  battalions  on  Capo  di  Monte,  received  orders  to 
march  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  and,  taking  the 
shortest  possible  route,  form  a  junction  with  the  garrison 
<if  St.  Elmo^  to  unite  their  colours  with  those  of  the 
patriots,  and  immediately  discharge  upon  the  city  the 
whole  of  their  artillery.  This  was  to  bethe  signal  for 
general  Eble  to  roll  his  thunder  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
army  investiqg  the  city  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  rush 

-  impetuously  forward,  and  bear  down  every thirig  before  it. 
The  conflict  soon  became  bloody,  and  victory  w^s  long 
uncertain.  Although  the  shades  of  night  overtook  them 
the  firing  still  continued,  when  the  Republican  tro6ps 
having  formed  into  two  divisions^  and  being  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  on^of  them  <x>ntinued  to  charge  on  the  gal- 
lant enemy*  while  the  other  liay  down  to  obtain  some  re- 
poaie,  amidst  a  dismal  heap  of  carnage  and  ruins.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  succeeding  day  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
iwith  fury,  and  it  was  still  dubious  who  would  be  the  con- 
^querors.  To  terminate  the  conflict  as  soon  as  possible, 
general  Championnet  gave  orders  to  force  the  passages 

.to  the  Castello  Novo,  and  the  Fort  del  Camine,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  A  division  wad  ordered  to  seize  on 
the  palace,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
smother  to  form  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo, 
already  in  possessipi?  of  part  of  the  city. 
.  At  this  dreadful  periojd,  while  all  was  yet  horror  and 
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UQCertainty,  it  struck  the  French  general  that  he  might 
make  a  snccessful  attack  on  the  superstitious  ideas  of  those 
savage  people,  anrd,  therefore,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  sacred  regard  for  their  great  St.  Januarius !  This  had 
the  desired  effect;  the  conversion  of  Championnet  flew 
like  lightning  through  the  city,  and  wrought  greater  mira- 
cles in  his  favour  than  the  thunder  of  his  artillery.  One  . 
of  their  chiefs  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans^ 
delivered  an  oration  to  his  terrific  soldiers,  commanded 
them  to  stop  their  firing,  and  to  lay  down  thpir  arm^. 
He  was.  listened  to  with  reverence,  and  obeyed  with  ala- 
crity. This  produced  a  happy  termination  ef  bo8tilitief| 
und  the  horrors  of  war  were  succeeded  by  acclanii^tiQti^ 
of  fanatical  joy. 

The  Lazzaroni  relinquished  their  former  political  senti- 
ments and  became  the  strenuous  advocates  of  liberty  an4 
equality.  They  began  to  plunder  the  royal  palace,  which 
but  a  little  before  they  would  have  defended  with  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood,  and  it  required  the  interference  of 
their  supposed  convert,  General  Championnet,  to  prevent 
them  from  compfiitting  the  most  extravagant  excesses. 
He  took  possession  df  all  the  forts,  left  the  command  of 
the  place  to  General  Dufresne,  and  encamped  his  army  on 
the  heights  ground  the  city  of  Naples.  He  prudently 
disarmed  the  fickle  and  furious  inhabitants,  a  salutary  * 
measure,  which  produced  the  greatest  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  prevented  the  public  peace  from  being  disturb- 
ed. The  army,  which  had  wrought  such  miracles  under 
its  able  commander,  was  afterwards  denominated  "  The 
Army  of  Naples."  This  name  the  General,  in  person, 
proclaimed  to  his  troops,  the  intelligence  being  accom- 
panied by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  aqd  the  tremend- 
ous thunder  of  cannon.  THe  flames  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
added  an  awful  grandeur  to  the  ceremony,  an  eruption 
of  which  had  not  taken  place  for  five  years  before :  this 
had  hitherto  been  considered  by  the  superstitious 
inhabitants   as   an   indication  of  the  displeasure  of  St, 
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Januarius,  but  it  was  now  viewed  as  a  token  of  his 
tegard. 

The  heads  of  the  clergy,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  cele- 
brated the  entry  of  the  French.  Te  Deum  was  sung; 
the  Cominander-in-Chief  congratulated  the  Neapolitans 
on  their  being  free ;  the  abolition  of  monarchy  was  de- 
creed, the  state  declared  a  Republic ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  the  Neapolitan  patriots,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  French  nrrny. 

General  Championnel,  with  all  his  principal  officers, 
were,  unaccountably,  cashiered  by  the  Directory,  about 
this  time,  as  traitors ;  and  General  Serrurier,  who  had 
shewn  himself  worthy  of  such  employers,  by  having 
seized  the  little  republic  of  Lucca,  overturned  its  govern- 
inenti  and  laid  it  under  a  contribution  for  2,000,000  of  U« 
I^S;  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  Naples.       " 
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CHAPTER  XX  XL 

Minorca  taken  by  the  English.,., The  Spaniards  defeated 
at  Honduras....The  English  blockade  Malta. ...Disposition 
of  the  Hostile  Armies  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  erf 
\79d...*Jourdan  defeated  by  the  Jrchduke  Charles.... 
Shameful  Conduct  oj  the  Directory  towards  General  Jour* 
dan,...Massena  occupies  the  Grisons,*.. Surprising  March  of 
the  French  over  the  Alps,... Thei/  completely  Defeat  the 
Austrians....Ijaudohn  joins  ^General  Bellegarde,  and  tltey 
Retreat  before  the  French,  who  get  Possession  of  the  Passa 
of  the  Tyrol.. ..General  Jourdan  recalled...,  Defeaf  if  the 
Austrians  by  Moreau..,.Scherer,  who  succeeded  Jourdant 
defeated..,.The  French  retreat  to  Pcschiera...,They  are  de- 
feated near  Verona,  by  General  Kray..,. The  French  signally 
defeated  near  Roverbello,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Brescia 
....The  Austrians  decline  continuing  the  Negociation.»*>The 
Three  French  Plenipotentiaries  ordered  to  quit  Rastadt : 
they  are  attacked  by  Austrians  Hussars,  after  leaving  the 
Town,  and  Tzco  of  them  murdered. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whilst  the  French  were 
making  such  rapid  progress  in  securing  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Italy,  a  ray  of  wisdom  seemed  to  have  found  its 
way  into  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's ;  and  the  people,  who 
had  suffered  Buonaparte,  and  an  immense  armada,  to 
escape  unobserved,  now  began  to  see  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  rendezvous  for  the  British  navy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  Admiral 
Duckworth  and  General  Stuart,  to  take  Minorca,  an  island 
belonging  to  Spain,  but  a  pX)rt  of  infinite  value  to  England^ 
as  well  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  port  of 
Toulon,  as  to  provide  a  commercial  depot  whence  a  con- 
traband trade  in  British  goods  would  be  carried  on  with 
the  Southern  French  and  Spanish  coasts  to  a  vast  amount. 
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The  British  landed  without  opposition  ;  and,  though  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  they  would  have  fought  with 
their  usual  valour,  if  they  had  found  any  enemy  to  oppqse, 
their  courage  was  not  tried  upon  the  occasion,  for  the 
gentlemanly  Spanish  General,  who  governed  the  island, 
directed  no  force  against  the  invaders,  but  his  own  doubt, 
whether^  in  point  of  honour,  he  could  consistently  sur- 
render to  the  British  commander,  unless  it  were  demon- 
strated to  him  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force. 
The  best  demonstration  that  the  British  could  give  was 
the  thunder  of  their  own  cannon ;  and,  after  receiving  a 
few  shot,  the  poltroon  capitulated  without -resistance! 

The  Spanish  government  were  not  more  fortunate  in 
an  attack  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  conducted  by  the 
Governor  of  Yucatan,  for  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
British ;  and  the  English  arms  achieved  another  victory, 
equally  important,  in  the  capture  of  Goza,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  blockade  of  Malta,  so  recently  wreathed 
among  the  laurels  of  our  enemy.  Thus  the  ministry  seem- 
ed conscious  of  the  oversight  they  had  been  guilty  of  in 
leaving  the  enemy  unrestrained  so  long;  and,  having 
permitted  him  once  to  esca()e  them,  they  were  about  to 
recover  that  false  step,  by  taking  careHhat  his  fleet  of 
transports  should  find  no  place  of  shelter,  and,  conse- 
quently, should  never  return.  This  policy  was  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  interests  of  England,  but  it  was  parti* 
cularly  judicious  at  a  time  when  the  return  of  those  forces 
to  France,  would  have  encouraged  them  for  the  approach- 
•  ing  Avar. 

The  winter  of  1798-9,  was  so  remarkably  severe,  that 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  prevented  from  joining 
till  early  in  the  spring.  The  French  had  reasons  for  pro- 
crastination, equally  urgent.  By  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tory, the  plenipotentiaries  at  Radstadt,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion relative  to  the  state  of  affairs,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  the  government  wished  for  peace,  and  would  give 
orders  to  their  armies  to  fall  back  to  their  former  posi- 
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tions>  on  condition  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  canstf 
the  Russian  troops  to  evacuate  his  dominions.  This  pro* 
clamation  was  followed  by  an  address  from  GeneralJoitrdao# 
who'liad  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  breathed  the 
very  same  sentiments ;  and  the  ambassadors  at  Rastadt 
wished  the  Emperor  to  be  assured,  that  the  late  mbve- 
ments  of  the  French  armies  were  not  be  viewed  as  fore- 
runners  of  intended  hastilities,  but  wholly  occasioned  by 
the  march  of  the  Russians,  already  complained  of.  Withn 
out  concluding  the  negociation,  the  war  was  decided  on 
by  both  parties,  and  the  possession  of  Switzerland  by  the 
French  gave  them  such  an  advantage,  that  the  govern* 
ment  could  not  fail  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive^ 
To  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  anny 
on  the  Adige,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  dislodging  the 
latter  from  the  station  which  it  occupied  on  that  riven 
The  advantage  resulting  from  success  in  this  attempt^ 
was  inseparably  connected  with  victory  in  an  attack  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol ;  to  acquire  which,  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  must  be  possessed  by  the  Repnblicans, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Austrians  diverted,  by  drawing 
the  greater  part  of  their  forces  towards  the  Danube.  In 
covering  this  attack,  the  right  wing  of  Jourdan's  anny 
(now  called  the  army  of  the  Danube)  was  to  be  supported 
by  tliat  of  Switzerland  :  this  extensive  plan  was  the  result 
of  uncommon  talents,  and  its  different  parts  were  exeeut* 
ed  with  incredible  dispatch.  To  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Grisons,  and  the  vallev  of  the  Rhine  was  an  inter* 
esting  point,  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  successfoDy 
into  that  of  the  Inn:  the  centre  of  the  French  armv  was 
to  make  the  chief  effort,  for  which  it  was  abundantly 
strong,  and  their  movements  on  the  Rhine  began  with 
their  left,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  what  they  intend- 
ed  to  make  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  French  availed  themselves  of  their  positions  in 
Switzerland  that  they  might  speedily  reach  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forofti,  en  the  East-side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
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gaia  the  heights  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  to 
give  unity  and  stren^h  to  their  attacks.  The  Archduke, 
in  th^  meantime,  passed  the  River  Lech  on  the  5th  of 
March,  on  the  right  side  of  which  he  had  collected  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces.  His  first  attention  was  turned 
to  Ulm,  which  he  sufficiently  garrisoned  and  stored  with 
provisioo^y  as  he  intended  that  it  should  flank  the  right 
wing  of  his  army ;  and  having  marched  his  troops,  which 
were  on  th^  left  side  of  the  Danube,  by  the  way  of  Dona« 
werth,  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Memmingen.  His 
left  wing  was  at  Kempten,  his  centre  at  Memmingen,  and 
bis  right  at  Ulm,  by  which  means  h^  could  act  on  the  of- 
fensive as  well  as  defensive,  and  support  th6  operations  of 
the  left  wing  in  the  Voralberg,  as  he  continued  to  advance. 
General  Stzarray  commanded  on  the  left  of  the  Danube, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  Bernadotte, 
and  Nauendorf  was  chief  of  the  vanguard  of  the  main 
army.  The  total  of  the  Republican  forces,  in  Swabia 
and  Switzerland  amounted  to  80,000  men,  while  those  of 
Austria,  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
were  U0,000.  The  French  and  Austrian  forces  on  the 
Rhine  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  25,000 
each. 

As  the  Republican  commander-in-chief  found  that  the 
Imperial  army  was  inclined  to  keep  a  medium  line  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube,  instead  of 
marching  towards  that  river,  he  availed  hiniself  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afibrded  him  of  seizing  on  such  positions 
as  would  secure  his  communication  with  the  army  of 
Switzerland.  The  two  formidable  armies  of  the  hostile 
powers  occupied  an  extent  of  country  from  the  banks  of 
the  DanulSe  to  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  The  first  acts  of 
hostility  took  place  on  the  right  of  the  two  French  armies, 
which  were  opposed  to  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians 
and  the  divisions  sent  to  the  left  undef  the  Archduke's 
command.    The  head  quarters  of  General  Massena  were; 
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established  at  AIstatteD,  in  the.Rheinthal^  who  commatkl^ 
ed  an  army  of  43,000  men,  menacing,  the  entrance  into 
the  country  of  the  Orisons.  While  Jourdan  drew  his 
forces  towards  the  Lake  of  Constance,  General  Massena 
proceeded  to  Sargans,  and  summoned  Auffenberg  to 
evacuate  the.Grisons;  with  this  summons  the  Imperial 
General  rei'used  to  comply,  and,  therefore,  Massena  gave 
orders  to  make  a  vigorous^  but  feigned,  attack  on  Feid« 
kirch,  in  order  more  effectually  to  conceal  his  operatious, 
and  thereby  prevent  Hotze  from  granting  the  necessary 
aid  to  General  Auifenberg  at  Coire. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  division  to  turn -Coire  by 
the  heights,  and  assuit  the  bridges  on   the  forks  of  the 
Rhine,  above  the  town  of  Reichnaw,  five  miles  farther  Up 
the  river  than  Coire.     The  centre  of  his  army  at  the  same 
time  crossed  the  river,  got  possession  of  Baltzars,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  communication  between  Feldkirchaod 
the  Grisons.     After  a  formidable  opposition  the  posts  of 
Mevenfeid  and  Zollbruck  were  forced ;    the  fort  of  Lu? 
ciensteg  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  French  having 
forced  their  way  across  the  river  at  Ragatz,  and  got  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Holdenstein,  General  Auffenberg 
being  almost  surrounded,  and  in  a  situation  which  pre- 
cluded any  assistance,  surrendered  Coire,  and  his  whole 
division  became  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  7,000  men. 
While  General  Massena  was  in  possession  of  the  Grisons 
be  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Feldkirch,  and  ihea 
sent  a  division  of  his  army  towards  the  sources  of  the  Inn: 
the  adverse  armies  were  distant  from  each  other  but  one 
day's  march;  both  had  an  eye  on  the  interesting  post  of 
Feldkirch,  which  the  Archduke  was  anxious  to  reinforce, 
and  render  superior  to  assault,  and  which  General  Jourdan 
was  eager  to  obtnin  before,  the  father  prosecution  of  his> 
march.     The  French  General  was  uneasy  at  the  superior 
'  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Archduke, 
which  amounted'to  66,000  men,  and  his  own  to  no  more 
than  dSyOOO.     He  frequently  ordered  General  Bernadotte 
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to  reinforce  him  by  efTectiog  a  junction;  but  as  that  of«' 
ficer  had  to  contend  with  St^sarray^s  army  in  his  front,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  disobeying. 

The  French  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  Feldkirch 
with  determined  bravery,  on  the  12th  of  March,  but  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  14th  they 
made  a  similar  attempt,  but  with  no  better  success:  this 
led  the  Archduke  to  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
defensive  line  of  18,000  men,  which  covered  his  left  wing, 
and  consequently  he  pushed  forward  his  van-guard  to- 
wards Stockach.  Jourdan  wanted  reinforcements;  but 
as  he  entertained  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  General  - 
Massena  against  Feldkirch,  he  fell  back  oti  Engen,  united 
bis  whole  force,  called  in  the  detachments  on  the  rear  of 
his  left,  and  seemed  to  w^it  the  attack  of  the  Austrian 
army  between  Hohen-Twiel  and  Dutlingen  :  it  was  at  last 
impracticable  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  as  the  con- 
tending armies  observed  each  other  so  near  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  their  advanced  guards  could  perform  their 
respective  manoeuvres.  The  advantages  which  would  re« 
suit  from  the  first  attack  General  Jourdan  was  unwilling 
to  lose,  and  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  himself  suggested 
the  constant  necessity  of  acting  oa  the  offensive.  His 
van-guard  proceeded  to  PfoUendorf  on  the  18th  of 
March,  where  b^e  fix^d  Lis  head-quarters,  and  the  left 
wing  of  his  army,  cpmi^aanded  b;'  General  St.  Cyr,  was 
stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  Archduke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  van-guard 
t>n  the  heights  of  Sulgau  and  Alhausen,  his  head^quarters 
being  at  Schaundorf :  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  in 
the  rear,  somewhat  less  than  one  day's  march,  the  two 
being  only  separated  from  the  Republican  army  by  the 
small  river  of  Ostrach  and  a  valley.  In  this  situation. 
General  Jourdan  sent  an  officer  to  the  camp  of  the  Au- 
strian van-guard,  to  enquire  whether  or  not  the  dispatches 
expected  by  tlie  French  Directpry  from  the  court  of 
Vienna  had  arrived ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  they 
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had  not^  he  proclaimed  the  armistice  at  an  end.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  this  intimation  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  * 
attack,  during  which  the  van-guard  of  the  Imperialists 
was  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  Klosterbeuren,  where  it 
received  reinforcements  from  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
On  the  subsequent  day  the  Archduke  returned  the  cbargei 
with  a  view  to  force  Jourdan  to  quit  his  position  before 
Pfollendorf,  when  he  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to 
retreat  towards  Engen  and  Stockach:  it  appears  to  have 
been  Jourdan's  object  to  draw  the  Archduke  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  plau 
he  had  concerted  with  Massena,  aiid  assault  the  entriench-^ 
ments  of  Feldkirch  both  in  front  and  rear.  To  defeat 
this  intention,  which  the  Austrians  had  anticipated,  Ge-* 
neral  Hotze  left  the  defence  of  the  place  to  the  officers 
under  him,  and  marched  on  to  Landau,  to  check  the 
operations  of  Jourdan's  ri^ht  wing.  No  sooner  had  Hotze  ' 
marched  frotn  Feldkirch  than  Massena  availed  himself 
of  the  diversion  made  by  General  Jourdan  on  the  Danube, 
and  attacked  that  fortress  with  redoubled  fury. 

As  the  retrogade  manoeuvres  of  General  Jourdan  in 
the  face  of  the  Archduke  left  to  Massena  bat  one  favour* 
able  opportunity  prior  to  the  return  of  General  Hotze,  he 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Feldkirch  in  different 
points,  with  a  body  ^f  grenadiers,  forming  a  junction 
with  the  troops  of  Oudinot.  This  attack  was  conducted 
by  Massena  in  person,  who  was  driven  back  with  consi- 
derable Joss,  and  that  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  not 
inferior  to  his  own.  General  .Oudinot  was  obliged,  to 
recross  the  Rhine,  occupying  the  important  station  at 
Rheineck,  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  into  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  which  induced  Hotze  to  resume  his  posi- 
tion at  Feldkirch.  Flushed  with  his  late  successes,  the 
Archduke  continued  to  pursue  Jourdan*s  army,  which 
had  fallen  back  to  its  formidable  position  beyond 
Stockach ;  and  as  he  was  certain  that  he  could,  if  driven 
to  exti*emities  secure  his  retreat  by  the  way  of  Schaff- 
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hausen,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  draw 
the  Archduke  from  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

With  this  view  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, since  neither  the  rapidity  of  his  own  marches,  the 
success  of  Massena  in  the  Orisons,  nor  the  reiterated 
assaults  of  that  general  against  Feldkirch,  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  produce  their  intended  effects.  At  this 
period  he  received  a  command  from  the  Directory  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  and  force  his  way  into  Germany,  to 
which  he  replied  on  the  Qnd-of  March,  that  the  armj 
which  he  commanded,  did  not  exceed  66,000  men,  in- 
cluding those  in  Switzerland,  and  on  the  Danube,  while 
he  had  to  contend  with  an  army  of  not  less  than  150,000, 
in  which  case,  he  declared  to  the  ignorant  or  perfidious 
Pirectory,  that  a  contest  with  such  superior  numbers 
might  make  hitn  fall  with  glory,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  expect  reaping  any  laurels.  The  defeat  of  General 
Jourdan's  army  excited  .great  alarm  at  Paris,  and  drew 
down  upon  the  Directory  the  just  execrations  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  they,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
jblame  upon  Jonrdan,  whom  they  represented  as  unqualif- 
ied for  such  an  undertaking.  The  hatred  of  the  popu- 
lace was,  in  consequence,  divided,  one  party  censuring  the 
Directory  for  employing  such  a  man,  and  another  vehe- 
mently^ exclaiming  against  General  J ourdan  for  his  sup- 
posed presumption  in  accepting  of  such  a  charge.  But 
when  that  gallant  oiSicermade  public  his  own  plan  of  the 
campaign,  it  remained  no  longer  a  secret  on  wbom  the 
blame  sbould  devolve  :  he  proposed  that  his  army  should 
be  180,000  strong,  that  of  Italy  140,000,  and  another  of 
observatio'n,  consisting  of  40,000  men,  and  80,000  for  the 
occasional  services  of  the  interior,  which  was  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  400,000  men,  for  whom  funds  had  been 
voted  by  the  ligislative  body :  these  he  was  promised, 
]i>nt  did  not  receive  more  than  a  third  of  them. 

When   he   took   the  command   of  the  army  of  the 
Panabe  he  could  muster  no  more  than  47i3(X)  effective 
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men,  and  bis  magazines  were  a  name  without  meaning* 
He  was  to  have  6,000  cavalry,  and  he  was  put  off  with 
800 !  So  numerous  and  melancholy  were  hii^  disappoint- 
ments that  he  dispatched  an  adjutant-general  to  Paris 
with  an  offer  of  his  resignation,  and  received  a  letter  in  a 
style  that  was  truly  ridiculous.  The  Directory  observed, 
that  superior  numbers  could  never  dismay  an  army  which 
bad  Jourdan  for  its  commander,  and,  being  led  on  by  the 
Conqueror  of  Tleurus,  they  would  del'y  opposition.  This 
was  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  insult,  and  could  only  originate 
from  ignorance  or  treachery ;  they  promised  everything 
and  accomplished  nothing ! 

The  iletachments  from  that  division  of  the  army  which 
was  commanded,  by  Masscna,  sent  towards  the  mountains 
of  the  Grisons,  near  the  sources  of  the  Inn  and  Adige, 
succeeded  in  securing  this  key  to  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  iniroductory 
operations  of  the  Republican  army  in  that  country.  Casa 
Biauca  entered  the  Upper  Engadin  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and,  for  the  security  of  his  left  flank,  prior  to  his  pene- 
trating farther  into  the  mountains,  caused  a  division  of 
his  troops  to  march  upon  the  town  of  Bormio,  and  en- 
gaged the  troops  commanded  by  the  Austrian  general 
Laudolm  on  the  Kith,  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  the 
Wintschgau,  where,  being  assisted  by  General  Bellegarde, 
he  maintained  his  stand.  The  frontier  of  the  T3  rol  had 
not,  as  yet,  been  invaded,  and  General  Laudohn  opposed 
the  enemy  in  the  Munsterthal  with  5,Qpo  men,  guarding 
the  defiles  towards  the  Engadin  and  Valteline,  and  secur- 
ing that  passage  into  the  Valley  of  the  Adige  denominated 
Fenost«i.  He  preserved  a  communication  with  the  posts 
of  Nauders  and  Maltinsbruck  by  the  V'allev  of  Malsheid,  or 
Alalserheid,  where  he  was  opposed  to  General  Lecourbe, 
who,meditating  an  attack  on  the  uhole  of  these  positions, 
marched  upon  Nauders  and  Martinsbruck  with  bis 
division,  and  gave  orders  to  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Desoliesand  Lisou  to  attack  the  town  of  Munster. 
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In  their  march  to  this  town  the  Republicans  bade  defi- 
ance to  difficulties  wliich  would  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  those  who  guide  strangers  over  the  Glaciers :  they 
climbed  the  VVormser,  or  Bormicyoch,  formerly  called 
Moimt  Juga,  reputed  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
Julian  AIps^  dividing  the  sources  of  the  Adda  and  the 
Adige^  in  spile  of  the  eternal  snows  and  ice  with  which 
it  was  covered:  they  turned  the  defiles  of  the  enti-enchecl 
-  Austriaus  by  mere  surprise,  as  it  was  never  conceived 
that  the  Republicans  would  ever  take  such  a  tremendous 
route.  From  the  summit  of  this  awful  mountain  they 
might  be  said  literally  to  roll  down  into  the  valley^  which 
they  reached  in  safety,  and,  having  collected  his  troops. 
General  Desolles  surprised  Glurentz  and  Tausers,  which 
Laudohn  had  i^rongly  entrenched ;  the  opposition  was 
desperate  on  tlie  part  of  the  Austriaus,  but  the  valorous 
Republicans  compelled  them  to  surrender.  General 
Lison  bad  penetrated  on  another  side  and  flanked  Nau- 
dersy  while  Lecourbe  forced  the  passage  of  Martinsbruck ; 
all  the  Austrian  troops,  baggage,  and  cannon,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tli^  French. 

During  these  transactions  Laudohn,  with  a  small  num« 
ber  of  infantry,  forced  his  way  through  the  chain  of  the 
Republicarrs  above  Glurentz,  making  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  the  Valley  of  Venosta  :  he  there  formed  a  junction 
with  General  Bellegardc;  but  tlicir  joint  forces  wer«  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  and 
they  retreated  to^  the  protection  of  Bolzen,  where  they 
made  a  demand 'for  the  Tyrolean  militia.  The  victors 
marched  on  to  Schluderns,  and  got  possession  of  the  head 
of  the  two  great  vallies  in  the  Tyrol ;  and,  while  in  pos- 
session of  those  important  posts,  they  might  be  said  to  have 
achieved  a  victory,  the  most  difficult  as'wel!  as  the  most 
essential  for  the  future  operations  of  their  armies  on  either 
side  of  the  Al|>s. 

At  this  period  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  on  the 
South-west  to  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  on  the  North,  and 
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from  Venice  on  the  East  to  Sicily  on  the  Soutb-east^waif 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  but  before  the  cam p^go  was 
opened  ibere  that  of  the  Danube  waa  terminated  by  the 
retreat  of  Jourdan.  In  the  opinion  of  many  this  countiy 
might  have  enabled  the  Directory  to  arrest  the  progresi 
of  the  combined  powers^and  carry  the  theatreof  war  into 
tlie  heart  of  Germany.  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Naples, 
had  already  abandoned  the  absurd  idea  of  dismembering 
France,  and  warmly  espoused  the  sentiments  of  liberty 
and  equality :  this  might  have  produced  wonderful  effects^ 
under  the  skill  aftd  discipline  ofFrench  soldiers,  had  they 
been  beaded  by  a  man  of  integrity  and  knowledge.  The 
Directory  had,  however,  conferred  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy  upon  Scherer,  an  ex-minister  of  war, 
whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  from  that  office 
in  compliance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people* 

The  ar;ny  of  Jourdan  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  offensive  operations,  and,  uniting  with  that  of  Massena, 
took,  as  the  strongest  line  of  defence  that  could  possibly 
be  formed,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Grisons 
towards  the  French  territory ;  General  Jourdan.  was 
recalled  and  Massenawas  appointed  Commander-in-chief* 
In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  Republicans  attempted  to 
drive  the  Austrians,  now  under  the  command  of  General 
Alelas,  from  their  position  on  the  Lower  Adige,and  com- 
pel them  to  fall  back  upon  the  Brenta.  The  Russian 
army  had  not  made  its  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the  French 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  object  before  this  force 
arrived.  Although  Scherer  was  as  odioQs  to  the  soldiers 
as  his  conduct  while  war  minister  had  been  to  th^  Parisi- 
ans, the  army  was  animated  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
hopes.  The  French  troops  were  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  U-hind  I'eschiera  and 
Mantua,  and  the  Austrians,  under  General  Kray,  arranged 
along  the  left  side  of  the  Adige  behind  Verona  and  Porto 
Legnago.  The  Republicans  made  an  attack  on  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  line,  which  extended  from  the  I-ake  of 
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Garda  to  the  Adige,  in  a  South-east  direction,  on  the 
l^th  of  March.  One  division  threatened  Porto  LegnagOi 
being  the  flanir  of  the  Austrian  army's  left  wing,  two 
inarched  towards  Verona,  and  three  endeavoured  to  tiim 
the  posts  of  the  right  of  the  Imperial  line,  reaching  to 
Pardolino  on  the  IBast  of  Lake  Garda,  protecting  the  ei^- 
trance  of  the  valley  between  Rivoli  and  J^a  Chiusa, 

The  intention  of  this  movement  was  to  gain  possession 
of  Verona  in  the  rear,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Adige,  being 
^t  the  same  time  Attacked  in  front,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling the  Austrians  to  abandon  it.  This  wa?  the  plan 
of  Greneral  Moreau,  who  led  on  the  three  divisions  under 
Generals  Delma^,  Serrurier,  and  Grei)ier,  and  it  had  the 
gpod  fortune  to  be  crowned  with  the  happiest  success ; 
(the  entrenchments  and  redoubts  wpre  carried  ;  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rivolj,  crossed  the  Adige,  and, 
irfter  proceeding  to  La  Chiusa,  fhey  cut  the  Austrian  line, 
Boine  of  which  retreated  as  far  as  Peri,  after  sustaining 
very  considerable  loss.  Scherer,  with  the  centre  of  the 
Republican  army,  attacked  the  outposts  of  Verona,  and 
.an  attempt  was  m^de  at  the  same  time  against  S.  Lucia 
^ind  St.  Macimii),  the  former  of  which  was  carried,  J)ut 
fhe  latter,  still  continued  in  possession  of  the  Austrians^ 
after  it  had  been  captured  and  recaptured  several  times : 
the  Republicans  were  also  unsuccessfurin  their  ^sault  oi^ 
Porto  Legnago,  where  one  of  their  generals  lost  his  life^ 
^d  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards  IVf  i^ntus^. 

The  day  after  these  reverses  General  Scherer  abai^dpned 
the  field  of  battle,  after  a  number  of  trifling  effpirtSi  the 
cfivisiops  under  the  command  of  General  ]VIor4S.^u  b^ing 
ohhged  to  re-cross  the  Adige  and  retreat  towards  Pesr 
chiera,  as  their  being  cut  off  would  otherwise  have  been 
unavoidable.  This  retrograde  movement  was  under- 
taken, very  reluctantly,  by  General  Moreau,  who  strongly, 
but  vainly,  remonitrated  with  Scherer  respecting  hi0 
{keeping  his  position  before  Verona^    Kray  drew  stropg 
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dctachmenU  to  the  support  of  hit  leftybnt,  on  discovering 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  forces  were  destined 
to  act  against  his  centre  and  right  wing,  be  sent  them 
back  to  Verona,  not  doubting  but  the  Republicans  would 
renew  their  assaults  upon  that  quarter.  He  was  so  fiDr 
disappointed,  as  the  troops  continued  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  a  mutual  suspension  of  arms  took  place  aboat 
tiirae  days  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  bury  their  dead.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  wbei^ 
posu  of  the  Austrian  army  were  attacked  by  Gener^ 
Scherer,  who  succeeded  in  driving  General  Kaim  from  his 
position  before  Verona,  threw  bridges  over  the  Adige,  and 
s^t  the  division  of  General  Serrurier  to  the  leftside,  who 
drove  the  Austrian  rear-guard  half  a  league  beyond  Ven>* 
oa.  As  this  attack  would  have  reduced  Verona  and  Leg- 
uago  to  an  insulated  situation.  General  Kray  resolved  to 
defeat  it,  and  was  completly  successful :  the  Republicans 
lost  7,000  men,  which  determined  Scherer,  on  the  1st  of 
April,,  to  draw  oflftlie  left  wing  of  his  army  from  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  having  first  strongly  garrisoned  Peschierra  and 
collected  his  forces  between  the  Adige  and  the  Tartaro,  a 
position  not  purely  defensive,  since  it  menaced  tlie 
passage  of  the  Adige  between  Verona  and  i'orto  Leg- 
uago,and  also  protected  Mantua.  The  Republican  right 
wing  was  encamped  before  Porto  Legnago,  the  rest  of 
the  army  occupying  the  camp  of  Magnac,  and  the  geoo- 
raFs  head  quarters  were  at  I&ola  della  Scala.  In  the 
meantime  the  Austrian  &rmy  crossed  the  Adige,  took 
possession  of  Castelnova,  masked  Peschiera,  and  pushed 
on  the  leit  of  the  French  army ;  thus  advancing  upon 
Mant-ua  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  its  retreat  before  Buon^ 
part£  during  the  former  campaign. 

To  preveot  his  left  flank  being  turned,  Scherer  resolved 
to  attack  the  Anstrians  on  the  oth  of  April,  in  every  di- 
Kection,  with  three  columns.  The  divisions  of  Victor  aud 
Grenier  were  ordered  to  take  St.  Giacomo  below  Verona, 
uud  the  vaa-guard|'  under  general  pelmas,  was  directed 
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to  march  to  Dosso  Baono,  to  cover  the  attacks  of  tlit 
tsentre  coIqidds  tinder  Moreaa^and  Serrarier  was  appoint* 
«<l  to  the  attack  of  Villa  Franca*  General  Kray,  on  the 
contrary,  made  prep^ations  to  prevent  Serrarier.  from 
passing  the  Adige,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  thai 
this  was  his  ohjeetyfrom  an  intercepted  order,  of  which 
lie  gained  possession;  he,  therefore,  hent  his  march 
against  the  French  with  a  similar  mode  of  attack,  and 
formed  three  strong  columns,  under  Mercandin,  Kaim, 
and  Zoph.  A  general  engagement  ensned,  which  was 
foQght  with  desperate  valoar,  and  lasted  a  considerable 
time.  Morean  penetrated  the  centre  of  the  Aastrians 
and  fought  under  the  yery  wall  of  Verona,  every  point 
being  obstinately  disputed.  Villa  Franca  was  oAen  taken 
and  retake  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  but  yielded  to  the 
▼alour  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Serrarier.  The  left 
«okimn  of  the  Anstrians,  under  General  Zoph,  aftewardt 
4ankto  and  defeated  the  right  of  the  Republicans,  which 
tendered  the  conquest  decisive*  The  night  was  spent  by 
both  parties  on  the  field  of  battle,  now  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  next  day  General  Scherer  retreat- 
ed towards  Roverbello.  The  blockade  of  Peschiera  was 
the  consequence,  and  the  Austrians  made  the  best  use  of 
the  advantages  they  had  acquired. 

Since  the  French  were  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
junction  between  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  by 
the  way  of  Bormio,  in  the  Grisons,  it  became  an  interest- 
ipg  object  with  the  Austrians  to  penetrate  into  the  valley 
oC  the  Oglio,  by  which  movement  they  would  have  it  m 
their  power  to  flank  the  position  of  the  French  army,  ami 
compel  it  to  adopt  defensive  measures  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Adda,  to  protect  the  Milanese  t  but  these  opera* 
tions  were  unavailing  so  long  as. General  Scherer  could 
act  on  the  Adige  in  an  offensive  manner.  The  whole  of 
the. French  posts,  from  Bormio  in  the  Grisons,  to  the 
Lakes  of  Idro  and  Garda,  on  the  8th  of  April,  were  ali» 
iacked,  and  forced  to  letreat  to  Briescia, 
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-  Sach  wete  the  positions  of  the  French  and  Austriiri 
Annies  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Italy  when  the  first  cflh 
lumns  of  the  Russian  troops  made  their  appearance ;  and 
the  farce  of  negociation  being  now  no  longer  necessary^ 
Count  Metternich,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  on  the 
san^e  day>  gave  notice  to  the  Congress  that  the  war  bad 
broken  out  again,  and  that,  by  an  imperial  decree,  the 
minister  of  the  Empire  was  recalled.  The  French  minis^ 
ters  exclaimed  against  this  decree,  protesting  that  they 
would  repair  to  Sirasburg,  and  there  wait  a  renewal  of  the 
negotiations,  and  receive  whatever  overtures  of  peace 
might  be  presented  to  them.  The  Grand  Chancellor 
wrote  to  Colonel  Barbaczy,  the  military  commander,  or«^ 
dering  a  safe  escort  for  the  French  plenipotentiaries;  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening  he  wrote  the  ambassadors,  that 
tliey  jnust  quit  the  territory  in  twenty- four  hours,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  forced  him  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure.  The  persons  of  ambassadors  bave  ever 
been  deemed  sacred  by  the  most  uncultivated  nations,  if 
ever  the  principle  be  abandoned  all  communication  be^ 
tween  state  and  state  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  world  wilt 
i'eturn  to  its  ancient  barbarism  :  yet  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  combined  powers  dishonourably  de- 
serted the  principle  at  this  time,  for  before  the  French 
ministers  quitted  Uastadt,  400  bussars  entered  the  town, 
took  possession  of  its  gates,  and  permitted  no  person  to 
go  out  or  come  in« 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  got  into  their  carriages 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  they  were  denied 
a  passage  through  the  gates,  and  did  not  succeed  in  de- 
parting till  they  sent  a  requisition  to  the  commandant  of 
the  place,  who  dwelt  at  the  extremity  of  the  town.  At  kit 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  permission,  and  were  escort^ 
ed  by  two  hussars,  who  afterwards  left  them,  and  returned 
to  town !  Before  they  hml  gone  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  town  a  troop  of  hussars,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
sallied  forth  upon  them  from  a  wood  near  the  side  of  tbf 
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l>bacly  and  beg^  to  execute  the  horrid  orders  of  their  sii* 
periors.  The  plenipotentiuryy  Jean  Debry^  wag  ia  the 
first  carriage,  with  his  wife  and  children^  and,  little  su^ 
pecting  to  find  cannibals  iii  -Germany,  he  held  out  his 
passport  to  the  Russians  who  surrounded  bis  carriage.; 
but  this  was  not  the  object  of  their  inquiry:  he  was  drag- 
ged .out,  and  fell,  covered  with  the  desperate  gashes  he 
received  from  sabres  on  different  parts  of  his  body:  8U[w 
posing  him  to  be  dead,  they  began  to  plunder  the  carriage, 
while  he  crawled,  uuperceived,  into  a  ditch.  The  s^cre* 
tary  and  valet-de-chambre  were  in  the  second  carriage, 
who  received  no  other  ii\jury  than  a  few  blows,  on  in- 
forming them  that  they  were  servants ;  their  carriage  was 

-bIso  plundered.  The  ambassador.  Bonnier,  rode  by  him* 
self,  who  gave  an  affirmative  answer  when  asked  if  he  was 
such  a  minister;  and  he  was  instantly  dragged  out  and 
murdered  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  his  head,  legs,  and 
arms  being  cut  oj(F!  The  secretary,  Rosensteil,  having 
discovered  the  tragical  scenes  acting  before  him,  leaped 
out  of  the  chariot  into  a  ditch,  and  escaped ;  in  his  car- 
riage the  murdierers  found  a  portmanteau  full  of  papers, 
which  they  scattered  upon  the  ground,  iiut  speedily  coI<^ 
lected  them  again  with  the  greatest  care.  The  ambassaiik 
dor  Roberjot  was  in  the  fifth  carriage,  together  with  bis 
wife,  whom  the  monsters  foupd  it  difficult  to  drag  out,  as 
she  forcibly  clasj^ed  him  in  her  arms^  but,  at  last,  they 

,  cut  his  head  in  two  with  a  sabre. 

The  carriages  with  the  l^ies  and  servants  returned  to* 
Rastadt,  and  the  secretary,  Rosensteil,  reached  the  town 
about  eleven  o^clock  at  night>  by  a  number  of  by-ways. 
The  ambassador,  Jean  ,Debry,  bad  crawled  into  a  wood, 
and  bound  up  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
the  coldness  of  the  night  contributing  to  cbugeal  his 
blood :  he  ventured  to  come  out,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
got,  unperceived,  ipto  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  infernal  transaction  were 
Ured,  since  they  offered  no  violence  to  any  but  the  am«» 
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bassadors.  The  French  Directorj  unequivocaHy  cbal^ 
ed  it  on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Allies,  with  eqiid 
seal,  charged  it  on  the  ]>irectorjry  who,  it  is  said,  weie 
arfaid  that  the  ambassadors  should  return  to  Plaris  and 
expose  the  intrigues  bj  which  tlie  executive  power  bad 
prevented  the  peace  from  being  concluded.  Both  sides 
contributed  to  involve  the  matter  in  perplexity,  for  neithef 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  prove  its  innocence :  yetwe 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  the  Allies  who  were 
guilty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Sicifes  elected  a  Director^  instead  of  Rewbell„..Thc 
Trench  still  retreat  in  Italy,  and  are  beaten  by  General 
Bellegarde,  and  also  on  the  Rhine,  by  General  Nauen-- 
dorff.,..Suwarrou)  forms  a  Junction  with  tht  Jnstrians 
at  Verona,,., Schercr  resigns,  find  is  succeeded  by  Moreau 
...Suwarrow  engages  and^  defeats  the  French  on  the  Adda 
..,.He  encamps  at  Cassano..,.The  French  again  defeated, 
and  General  Serrurier,  and  all  his  Troops,  taken..,Thc 
J  Hies  take  Possession  of  Milan  ...Bellegarde  defeated  in 
the  Lower  Engadin....The  People  of  the  Grisons  rise  on 
the  French,,.. Massena  attacks  the  Cantons  of  Schwitz,... 
The  French  evacuate  the  Grisons,  and  retreat  in  all  JDircC'^ 
tions.. 

Jr ERHAPS  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the.  hu- 
man heart  palpitated  so  sensibly  in  expectation  of  great 
events  as  th^  present.  From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glor/ 
France  beheld  herself  falling  as  rapidly  as  she  had  risen, 
and  from  the  abyss  of  destruction  Austria  was  recovering 
her  fame.  The  victories  and  the  talents  of  BuonapartI 
seemed  now  to  constitute  the  only  strength  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  idea  served  to  depress  the  French  in  the 
SArne  degree  that  it  encouraged  their  enemies.  The  odium 
poured  upon  the  Directory  became  at  last  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  election  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  into  that  body, 
in  the  room  of  Rewbell,  the  mostliated  of  all  the  mem- 
bers; and  th#^folly  of  the  French  had  reduced  it  so  nearly 
to  a  level  with  those  of  the  Allies,  that  the  contending 
armies  entered  upon  the  contest  upon  more  equal  terms 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Generals  Lecourbe 
and  Desolles  abandoned  their  positions  in  the  Tyrol, 
Laudohn  and  Bellegarde  collected  forces  in  the  Wint'» 
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tcligauy  and  loth  the  Inn  and  the  Adige  were  evidently 
about  to  change  their  masters. 

An  offensive  war  in  this  quarter  coald  not  be  carried 
on  by  the  French^  since  Massena  had  given  up  his  attacks 
on  Feldkirch :  in  consequence  of  this.  General  Lecourbei 
on  the  23th  of  March,  bi;rnt  the  bridge  of  FustermuntZi 
in  the  Grisous,  across  the  Inn,  and  withdrew  into  the 
Lower  Engadin,  a  situation  farther  up  the  river.  General 
Desolles  fell  back  upon  Munster,  et^trenching  hitnself  ii| 
the  defiles  that  enter  the  Tyrol  from  the  Orisons  on  the 
West,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Bellegarde^  and  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Zernetz,  having  experienced,  in  tbte  Lower 
£ngadin^  a  considerable  loss.  After  another  severe  defeat 
by  the  same  general,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the 
Upper  Engadin,  a  mountainous  and  inhospitable  country. 

Upon  the  Rhine  the  Archduke  menaced  the  left,  of 
Massena's  army,  under  General  Ernou^  who  occupied  the 
defiles  of  Kintzg,  which  induced  General  Massena  to 
retreat  by  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  and  fix  his  head  quarters  at 
Basil.  He  had  possession  of  the  Rheinthal,  and  the 
strong  post  of  Rheineck  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  making  entrenchments  in  its  vicinity;  and  he 
retained  the  possession  of  Schaff*hausen  till  the  posts  on 
the  left  side  should  be  fortified  ;  Basil  was  defended  by  a 
strong  garrison.  It  is  not  known,  with  certainty^  whether 
n  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Swabiaand  Switzerland^  or  the 
infant  state  of  the  operations  in  Italy  influenced  the 
Archduke,  yet  he  kept  back  the  Austrian  army,  iqaking 
only  a  few  trifling  movements  near  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  in  the  Brisgau,  till  he  invested  Schaffhausen  on  the 
ISth  of  April.  General  Nauendorf  entered  the  place 
sword  in  hand;  the  Republicans,  retreating  across  the 
Rhine,  burnt  the  bridge  when  they  left  the  tpwh. 

In  Italy,  as  the  French  found  it  impracticaible  to  main- 
tain their  position  near  Mantua,  they  continued  to  retreatj 
and  crossed  the  Chuisa  at  Asola.  The  Austrians  were 
enabled  to  blockade  this  place ;  and  Klenau,  going  up  th^ 
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river  Po  with  his  armed  boats,  made  t^imself  master  of  th^ 
posts  which  supplied  the  garrison,  at  the  same  time  cut* 
ing  off  the  communication  between  it  and  Ferrara. 
Thirty-two  boats,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery,  destined 
to  form  batteries  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  an  equipage 
of  pontoons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Klenau  at 
Lagooscuro.  The  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Lake  of  Garda;  in  consequence,  the 
fleet  of  armed  boats,  belonging  to  the  French,  had  been 
forced  to  take  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Peschiera,  by 
the  armed  boats  of  the  enemy  from  Riva;  and  Peschi^a 
was  besieged,  being  abandoned  to  its  own  resources. 
Bellegarde  sent  General  Vukassowich  from  the  Tyrol,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperial 
army,  who  forced  his  way  into  the  province  of  Brescia; 
bat  his  intended  attack  was  deferred,  on  account  of  re- 
inforcements being  sent  to  it  by  Lecourbe  from  the  Val- 
teline. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
retreated  by  the  Qglio,  and  the  left  beyond  the  Chiusa: 
General  Kray  passed  the  Mincio  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  was  joined  by  Melas,  the  officer  appointed 

J,o  command  the  army,  but  who  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
Kray,  till  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow,  who  reached  Verona 
on  the  13th  of  April,  with  the  van-guard  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  formed  a  junction  with  that  of  the  Austrians, 
the  chief  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  French  army  now  fell  back  behind  the  Adda,  and 
evacuated  Cremona,  leaving  a  rear  guard  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adda,  between  the  forementioned  place,  and  Piz* 
zighitone.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Republican  army  were  at  Lodi,  memorable  by  the 
victory  of  Buonaparte  in  a  former  campaign.  At  this 
time  General  Scherer,  overwhelmed  witn  confusion  and 
disgrace,  followed  the  fate  of  his  patron  Rewbell,  an4 

•  abandoned  a  station  to  which  he  should  never  have  b^eu 
Vol-.  !!•  5  o 
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raised  i  but  not  before  he  had  ruined  the  army  of  Italy  iit 
the  capacity  of  coini^ander  ia-chief,  being  succeeded  by 
that  great  man  General  Moreau,  when  the  army  was  re* 
duced  to  one  half  of  its  original  number. 

It  would  have  been  madness  in  Moreau  to  conteod 
with  numbers  so  prodigiously  superior^  and  bis  only  liope 
of  safety  depended  on  his  flight.  The  Russians  and 
Austrians  had  now  formed  a  junction,  aad  all  thp  places 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  were  unavoid* 
bly  left  to  their  own  resocgrces,  and  a  wish  to  capitulate 
was  denied  to  Peschiera.  A  sally  made  from  the  garrison 
pi  Mantua,  had  been  vigorously  repulsed,  while  the  castle 
af  Ferrara  persevered  in  its  resolution  to  resist^  and  the 
garrison  of  Brescia  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. .  The 
right  of  the  French  army  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Adda, 
and  the  Austrian  advanced  guard  proceeded  within  sight 
of  Lodi,  when  the  head  quarters  of  the  French  were  re- 
moved to  Milan :  they  were  strongly  entrenched  on  the 
Adda,  and  demolished  all  the  bridges.  As  Moreaa  was 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  who  were  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, he  made  every  effort  to  procure  reinforcements. 
The  Mansterthal  had  been  evacuated  by  General  Desolles, 
and  an  officer  was  detached  from  Massena's  army  to  effect 
a  landing  with  the  right  wing  of  General  Moreau.  The 
division  in  possession  of  Tuscany  was  ordered  to  support 
the  left,  and  Moreau  patiently  waited  for  such  reinforce- 

m 

ments  as  could  be  spared  from  the  South  of  France,  by 
the  way  of  Piedmont. 

The  Republicans  in  covering  their  right  wing  by  Mantua 
were  incapable  of  re-establishing  their  left,  or  of  keeping 
the  most  formidable  line  of  defence  against  troops  nearly 
upon  a  par  with  their  own,  and,  of  consequence,  their 
only  ad  wantage  depended  on  the  chances  of  a  decisive 
conflict.  Could  they  have  confided  in  sufficient  rein- 
forcements from  France  and  Switzerland  to  retain  the 
field  of  battle  before  the  two  Imperial  armies,  it  was  only 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines  they  could  secure 
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those  benefits  of  situation  which  would  have  counteracted 
the  effects  of  superior  numbers. 

Moreau  being^forced  to  retreat  towards  the  Milanese, 
the  situation  of  General  M acdonald,  at  Naples^  wiis  thus 
rendered  extremely  critical ;  for,  as  Mantua  and  Ferrara 
were  blockaded,  the  communication  with  Genoa  was,  of 
consequence,  intercepted;  the  posts  on  the  Po,  either 
deserted  or  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  the  roads  by  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  which  had  been  violently 
seized  by  the  French,  rendered  extremely  hazardous* 
The  Republican  army  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  sangui* 
nary  conflict  on  the  Adige,  and  farther  diminished  by 
throwing  garrisons  into  a  number  of  small  posts/not  one  , 
of  which  was  qualified  to  impede  the  march  of  the  Imperial 
armies  for  a  single  day.  As  the  French  army  continued 
to  dwindle  away,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  joined  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  retreat,  the  Imperialists  gained  daily  advan- 
tages from  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  the  arming  the 
Italians,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people* 

Suwarrow,  with  a  very  superior  force,  turned  the  whole 
lines  of  the  French  posts  on  the  right  side  of  the  Adda. 
Moreau  bad  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  maintain  him- 
self in  the  Milanese^  orof  obtaining  such  reinforcements, 
as  would  qualify  him  to  keep  possession  of  it;  yet  be  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  quitting  too  soon  the  upper  part  of 
Italy  and  the  Lakes,  wliich  covered  his  right  wing,  as  in 
that  case  he  could  have  received  no  assistance  from  Swit- 
zerland; while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  delayed  too 
long  approaching  tlie  coast  of  Genoa  and  the  Appenines, 
be  could  not  have  derived  any  succours  from  Tuscany, 
much  less  from  the  forces  in  Naples.  The  Po  was  already 
crossed  by  the  Imperial  army,  and  Pizzighitone,  on  the 
Adda,  was  nearly  invested  by  Kaim  and  Hoheuzollern, 
Moreau  entrenched  himself  on  the  Upper  Adda,  with  a 
xlesign  ^-^  delude  the  enemy,  as  if  he  intended.'to  engage 
the  principal  part  of  Suwarrow's  troops,  but,  in  fact,  to 
render  his  retreat  to  Alexandria  both  easy  and  certain. 
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Suwarrow  marched  the  allied  army  from  the  Oglio  t4 
the  Adduy  not  understanding  that  the  division  under  Ge^ 
neral  Kray,  employed  in  the  sieges  of  Pescbiera  and 
Mantua,  and  the  troops  under  Generals  Kahn  and  Ho^ 
henzollern  had  taken  the  route  to  Pizzighitone  and  Pii&- 
centia.  When  Suwarrow  arrived,  on  the  26th  of  Aprii, 
he  divided  his  army  into  three  columns,  the  right,  com^ 
manded  by  Rosenberg,  filed  off  North-westward,  towards 
the  Lake  of  Como ;  the  centre,  under  Ott  and  Zopb, 
marched  to  Vaprio,  and  the  left  encamped  in  the  vicinhy 
of  Cassano ;  two  battalions  of  grenadiers  got  possession  of 
Lecco,  while  Vukassowich,  in  the  mean  time,  b«it  his 
march  towards  Brivio,  re-built  the  bridge  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Republicans,  and  stationed  him- 
self on  the  other  side  of  the  Adda,  having  under  his  coni- 
mand  two  squadrons,  four  battalions,  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  the  centre  division  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Trezzo,  came  upon  the  French  by  surprise,  made 
them  abandon  their  position^  and  continued  the  pursuit  of 
them  within  a  short  way  of  Milan. 

General  Moreau,  understanding  that  Vukassowich  and 
Rosenberg  had  effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  instantly 
perceived  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  left  wing  of 
his  army;  General  Grenier  was  accordingly  directed  to 
march  to  Brivi6,  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of  Serro- 
rier,  which  had  evacuated  Trezzo.  A  desperate  engage- 
ment ensued  between  the  French  and  General  Ott :  for 
some  time  the  victory  was  dubious ;  but,  while  General 
Victor  meditated  the  surrounding  of  the  Imperial  troops 
to  the  right,  or  force  them  into  the  Adda,  the  division  of 
General  Zoph  passed  the  bridge  at  Trezzo,  and  turned  Ae 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  The  village  of  Pozzo  was 
captured ;  the  French  retired  towards  Vaprio,  but  were 
not  able  to  retain  it  long,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
hope  of  aid  from  General  Serrurierf  he  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  divisions  attempting  to  arrive  to  his  assist- 
ance.   The  Austrian  and  the  Russian  troops  under  R6» 
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iertb^fg  and  Vukassowich  surrounded  General  Serruriefj 
nnd  took  him  prisoner,  with  all  his  troops,  after  they  had 
defended  themselves  with  valour  and  intrepidity.  The 
general  did  not  yield  the  palm,  till  he  had  secured  a  re* 
turn  to  France  for  all  his  officers,  and  an  exchange  of  his 
•oldiers  for  such  of  the  allied  army  as  might  be  made 
prisoners  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Melas  marched  directly  against  Cassano,  forcing  the 
entrenchments  of  the  Retorto  Canal,  which  he  passed  in 
tlefiance  of  the  enemy's  fire.  He  next  stormed  the  head 
of  the  bridge  on  the  Adda  with  such  alacrity,  that  he  pre- 
served it  from  being  destroyed,  and,  having  crossed  it 
with  his  whole  forces,  was  stationed  at  Gorginzolo  the 
same  evening,  the  27 ih  of  April.  After  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss,  the  French  army  retreated  through  Milan 
in  the  night,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied 
army  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  advanced  guard,  under 
General  Vukassowich,  pushed  on  to  Como,  and  a  division 
of  Russians  marched  through ,  this  place  the  same  day« 
The  metropolis  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was,  by  these 
tneans,  in  possession  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  appeared 
to  be  as  welcome  guests  to  the  Milanese  as  their  quondam 
wasters;  a  proof  of  the  tyranny  and  corruption  which 
disgraced  the  Directory  of  France. 

The  persons  who  had  exercised  the  government  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  were  styled  also  a  Directory, 
followed  the  French  army  :  the  Archduke  Charles  conti- 
nued on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  not  entered 
on  any  hostile  movements  in  the  begining  of  May- 
Reinforcements  had  been  received  by  Massena;  and  the 
army  employed  for  the  protection  of  Switzerland  alone 
amrounted  to  about  60,000,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  furnished  by  that  country.  The  Archduke  pur- 
posely  evaded  hostilities  till  the  success  of  the  Italian 
army  should  render  it  safe  for  him  to  begin  his  attack  on 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  for  which  undertaking  Gene- 
iral  Ilptze  was  selected;  to  have  the  command  of  20,000 
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men.  This  officer  acted  in  concert  with  Bellegarde,  Bta^ 
tioned  in  the  Upper  Engadin,  who  persevered  in  assault* 
ing  the  posis  of  General  LecourbCi  and  whose  object  was 
to  establish  a  nearer  commuDication  with  Hotze's  left 
wing;  to  gain,  by  surprise,  some  passage  on  the  high 
mountains,  which  divide  the  Inn  from  the  Languardy 
and  the  Albula,  flowing  through  the  valley  of  the  Grisons, 
and  emptying  themselves  into  the  Rhine  above  and 
below  Coire. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  of  the  difficulties 
of  this  country,  which  being  combined  with  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  and  the  operations  of  the  French 
army  under  Lecourbe,  rendered  the  attempts  of  Belle«p 
garde  totally  abortive.  A  joint  attack  on  the  1st  of  May 
met  with  similar  success.  Bellcgarde  was  defeated,  with 
great  loss  in  the  Lower  Engadin,  when  a  number  of  the 
Austrians  were  made  prisoners,  tt)gether  with  the  Prince, 
de  Ligne ;  while  Hotze  experienced  a  serious  repulse  from' 
Chabrand  at  Mayenfeld,  on  'the  Rhine,  and  lost  great 
numbers  of  his  troops,  the  regiment  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  being  wholly  cut  off. 

The  first  endeavour  o/ Hotze  to  carry  the  fort  of  Luci- 
ensteig  by  assault,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of 
the  Grisons,  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  advice 
of  that  people  themselves ;  for  10,000  of  them  appeared 
suddenly  in  arms,  surprising,  the  French  post  at  Disentis 
and  Ilantz  with  such  intrepidity  that  the  retreat  of  Le- 
courbe from  the  Upper  Engadin  would  have  been  inevita- 
ble, and  the  communication  by  St.  Gothard  entirely  cut 
off,  had  the  Grisons  and  the  Austrians  understood  each 
other ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
friehdship  of  the  Austrians  for  the  Grisons  was  exactly 
like  that  of  the  French  for  the  Irish  ;  the  Grisons  sought 
the  freedom  of  their  country^  the  Austrians  fought  to  take 
it  from  the  French :  they  were  so  deficient  of  unity  of 
design  that  they  destroyed  the  exertions  of  each  other, 
like  the  builders  of  Babel.     About  6,000  peasants  poured 
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^own  upon  the  bridge  of  Rech^nau,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  while  Massena  made  preparations  for 
strengthening  his  left  wing,  as  be  found  it  impracticable 
to  divide  the  forces  ufader  the  Archduke.  He  threw  rein- 
forcements into  Luciensteigy  and  dispatched  Menars  to 
red/jce  the  Swiss  peasantry,  who  succeeded  in  forcing 
them  to  abandon  the  bridge  of  Recheaaa,  coatinuing  the 
pursuit  of  them  as  far  as  Diseutis ;  here  he  came  up  with 
the  principal  body,  routed  them,  and  killed  2|000. 


THE    END    OF   CHAP.    XXXII. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Massena  attempts^  in  vain,  to  draw  the  Archduke  inio 
an  Ambuscade „.,Luciemtcig  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and 
the  French  retreat  across  the  Rhine.,.,Plans  of  Suwarrow..» 
Embarrassment  of  Moreau,.*.Peschiera  and  Pizzighitone, 
taken  b^  the  Austrians..,»The  Russians  defeated  by  Moreaw, 
....Suwarrow,  notwithstanding,  advances  upon  Turin,,.. 
Tortona  besieged  by  the  AUies.^.Victory  gained  at  J/o- 
rengo  by  Moreau,  who  is,  hozcever,  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Genoa,.,. Turin  taken.. ..Macdonald  retreats  from  Naples,... 
Milan,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  taken  by  the  Allies,  who 
advance  upon  the  French  in  Switzerland. 

IDURING  these  transactions  Massena  attacked  the  Swiss 
belonging  to  the  small  cantons  on  the  Lake  at  Schwitz, 
where  he  forced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at 
Altorf  4,000  men  were  either  dispersed  or  cut  to  pieces. 
General  Soult  followed  the  remains  of  thrs  patriotic  army 
to  the  valley  of  Urseren,  to  prevent  their  gaining  the  pass 
of  St.  Gothard,  As  the  Valteline  was  left  exposed  since 
the  passage  of  the  Adda,  the  gaining  of  Como,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake,^much  more  was  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  in  Switzerland, 
than  the  re-establishpent  of  its  interior  commimicatipns. 
General  L'Orison,  with  difficulty,  made  good  his  retreat 
by  the  way  of  Chavienna  into  the  Grisons,  being  obliged 
to  abandon  part  of  his  artillery,  and,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  Lecourbe  crossed  from  the  Lower  Engadin  to 
Bellinzone,  thus  enabled  to  protect  the  pass  of  St.  Go- 
thard,  by  supporting  his  second  line,  and  destroying  the 
communication  between  the  small  cantons  and  the  Swiss 
Italian  baillages.  Lecourbe  took  a  position  at  Bellin* 
zone,  while  the  head  quarters  of  General  Massena  wer^ 
removed  from  St.  Gall  to  Zurich^  performing  a. variety  of 


manoeuvres  with  his  left  wing,  calculated  to  delude  the 
Archduke ;  but  that  Geueral  seems  to  have  penetrated 
^  the  design,  as  he  adhered  to  his  original  intention  of 
gaining  the  Grisons  before  attempting  anything  of  im- 
portance on  the  Rhine. 

Fully  bent  on  the  execution  of  this*^  plan,  he  sent  strong 
reinforcements  to  Feldkirch.  A  new  mode  of  attack  was 
•  concerted  between  Hotze  and  Bellegarde,  wl\o  had 
reached  Lentz,  in  pursuing  the  Republicans  during  their 
retreat  from  the  Upper  Engadin,  where  the  Austrian  com- 
manders were  joined  by  a  vast  number  of  the  Grisons  in 
arms.  The  Swiss  troops,  collected  by  Steiger,  and  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Hotze,  were 
eager  in  their  applications  to  form  the  van-guard  of  the 
column  to  act  against  Luciensteig,  now  rendered  remark- 
ably strong  by  the  French.  This  fort  was  situated  in  a 
narrow  defile,  formed  by  awful  rocks,  whose  summits  to 
the  East  embraced  the  steep  heights  inclosing  the  valley, 
half  a  league  in  length. 

While  preparing  for  another  general  attack,  the  Arch- 
duke, on  9th  of  May,  was  informed  of  the  arrival  at 
Gallacia  of  a  large  Russian  force,  destined  for  the  Rhine. 
General  Tolstoy  proceeded  to  fhfe  Archduke  Charles's 
head  quarters  at  Stockach,  to  receive  his  instructions 
respecting  the  destination  of  his  troops,  which  were  a 
part  of  40,000  men,  subsidized  by  Great  Britain,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  total 
amount  of  the  Russians  were  estimated  at  70,000  men, 
who  had  already  arrived,  or  were  on  their  way  to  join  the 
armies  of  Austria.  Oft  the  12th,  every  advanced  column 
under  the  Archduke's  orders,  began  to  push  forward; 
General  Nauendorf,  marching  from  Engen  towards 
Schauffhausen  on  the  Rhine,  pretending  by  his  manoeuv- 
res  to  meditate  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  while  General 
Massena  was  indefatigable  in  strengthening  the  eiitrench- 
ments  and  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  Basle,  and  rein- 
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forcing  the  division  stationed  between  Lorach  and  Rhe* 
infelden,  by  which  means  his  left  wing  was  powerfully 
strengtbed. 

General  Hotze  on  the  14th  of  May  came  to  an  engage- 
menty  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
key  to  the  Grisons,  which  had  held  out  for  two  months, 
and  occasioned,  on  both  sides,  an  iuunense  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure.    The  first  of  his  four  columns  was  ordered 
to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  North-east,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  defile,  the  second  was  to  fteciire  the  monii^ 
tains  above  Mayenfeld  on  the  West,  and  to  render  easy 
the  attack  on  the  front,  by  making  a  descent  on  the  rear, 
as  the  signal  for  a  serious  attack.  '  The  destination  of  the 
third  column  was  to  free  the  Seeviser  Alps,  or  Schien 
Mountains,  on  the  North,  and  North-east ;  and  the  last, 
in  conjunction  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry, wail  ordered 
to  storm  the  passage  on  the  East,  by  the  Slapiner-Joch. 
The  front  column  was  headed  by  Hotze^  in  person,  and 
the  other  three  by  GeneralJellachich  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  twelve  hours  march,  accompanied  with  excessive 
fatigue,  that  the  Austrians  arrived  at  the  rear  of  the  Re- 
publican entrenchments,  the  only  point  where   it  was 
possible  for  them  to  form  a  junction.    The  rear  of  these 
entrenchments  was  immediately  attacked  by  Jellachicb, 
Hotze  forced  the  pass,  and  having  marched  to,  and  blowa 
up  the  gate,  in  defiance  of  the  Republican  fire,  he  got 
possession  of  the  fort  commanded  by  General  Humbert: 
the  whole  of  the  French  4th  demi*brigade  were  made 
prisoners,  amounting  to  3,000  men. 

Luciensteig  no  sooner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
than  the  French  began  their  retreat  across  the  Rhine, 
which  was  conducted  with  good  order,  although  precipi- 
tate. Tlie  right  wing  retreated  towarifs  Wallenstadt,  the 
centre,  by  the  defiles  of  Vethis,  and  the  left  marched  up 
the  Rhine  by  Rechenau  and  Disentis :  it  was  now  an 
object  of  attention  with  Bellegarde  to  attempt  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  by  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Rhine,  by  which  he  mrght  have  opened  *  himself  the 
passes  to  the  small  cantons,  and  reached  the  country  of 
the  Grisons;  but  he  found  it  impracticable»to  attain  the 
valley  of  the  Grisons,  till  the  day  after  the  capture  of 
Luciensteig,  and  the  evacuation  of  Coire  and  Rechenau 
by  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy's  left  column,  of  which 
places  he  took  possession  next  day,  the  16th  of  May,  and 
made-  four  companies  prisoners.  General  Hotze,  in  the 
mean  time,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  on  to  WaU 
lenstadt'by  the  way  of  Sargans,  which  last  place  had  be^a 
burnt  by  the  French.  Bellegarde  took  the  route  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  pursuing  that  column  of  the  Republicaa 
jurmy  which  had  retreated  towards  Disentis ;  so  that  the 
whole  country  of  the  Grisons,  except  the  narrow  valleys 
near  the  small  cantons,  might  be  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  French  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May ;  the 
posts  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies* 

To  concentrate  his  forcef^].  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
•ohoice  with  General  Massena,  but  of  necessity.  The  line 
employed  for  the  exterioj-  defence  of  Switzerland,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lake  of  Ck>nstanoe  to  th(e  I^icetian  Alps,  and 
-consisting  of  a  small  number  of  iapportaqt  posts,  of  about 
sixty  leagues,  was  every wheriedis,troyed.  The  Rheinthal^ 
Appenzel,  the  country  of  St.  GaUandTurgovia,  notwith- 
standing they  were  the  most  'Completely  sheltered,  and 
admirably  flanked,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  siuperior 
forces.  - 

The  success  attending  the  movements  of  the  combined 
army  in  Italy  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  Archduke 
Charles«  The  forces  of  Suwarrow  were  so  superior  to 
l&ose  with  which  he  had  to  contend  that  he  found  it  aa 
easy  matter  to  detach  different  corps  from  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  take  possession  of  the  vallies  in  successic^, 
and  thus  check  the  Republican  troops  in  the  passes  and 
. defiles  jof  Switzerland,  which  were  to  be  considered  as  held 
by  the  French  under  a  precarious  tenure  on  account  of 
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that  spirit  ^ disaffection  which  the  people  discovered: 
this  spirit  had  been,  in  some  measure,  allayed  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  General  Soult,  who  had  reached  St.  Gothard 
to  co-operate  with  Lecourbe;  but,  although  it  was  crush- 
ed^  it  was  far  from  extinguished. 

As  Suwarrow  had  reached  the  very  heart  of  Lombardy 
in  less  time   than  he  could  reasonably  have  expected, 
^fter  crossing  the  Adda  and  making  himself  master  of 
Milan,  he  sent  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  on  four  dif- 
ferent expeditions.   He  determined. — First,  To  prosecute 
still  farther  his  operations  agaiast  Moreau  on  the  West 
and  in  front  of  him,  that  he  might  compel  the  Frendi 
commander  to  hastenrhis  retreat,  and  evacuate  Piedmont 
and  Geona  before  he   could   obtain   reinforcements* — 
Secondly,  To  penetrate  the  vallies  above  the  lakes,  on  the 
North  and  on  his  right,  which  would  enable  the  Archduke 
more  easily  to  pass  with  his  left  wing  beyond  St.  Gothard. 
.— rThirdly,  In  a  North-eastern  direction,  and  behind  him, 
on  the  South-east,  General  Kray  laid  siege  to  Mantua 
with  25,000  men,  while  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  still  farther 
to  the  South-eastward,  were  blockaded  by  Klenau ;  the 
vigorous  defence  of  which  places  was  favourable  to  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  from  Naples'  and  Rome  towards 
Tuscany,  commanded  by  General  Macdonald. — Fourthly, 
Towards  the  South,  and  on  his  left,  he  sent  General  Ott, 
with  a  division,  to  assist  Klenau  to  check  the  progress  of 
General  Macdonald,  to  gain  the  passes  of  the  Appenies  on 
the  North-west,  or  Upper  Tuscany,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  that  country  and  the  Ligurian  Republic 
on  its  North-west. 

To  frustrate  this  plan  now  became  the  principal  object 
of  the  French  commander ;  for  if  Genoa  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies  Macdonald  would  have  been  cut 
off,  and  the  English  and  Neapolitan  forces  might,  them- 
selves, have  annihilated  his  army.  General  Moreau, 
therefore,  began  his  retreat  by  dividing  his  army  into 
three  columns,  after  he  crossed  the  ^  Adda  and  evacuated 
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Milan;  the  right  took  its  route  from  Lpdi  towards 
Plttceatia;  the  centre  marched,  by  the  way  of  Milan,  .to- 
i^ards  Genoa,  upon  Pavia  and  Voghera,  and  the  left  by 
Vigevano  and  Novarra !  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
in  the  South-east,  continued  its  retreat  upon  the  Ligurian 
republic,  General  Moreau  proceeded  South-westward  to 
Turin,  where  he  made  preparations  for  evacuating  it. 
Unable  to  defend  the  plains  of  Piedmont  with  an  army 
reduced  to  25,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
the  country  of  <jenoa  to  the  Southward,  Moreau  left 
Turin  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  changed  his  head-quarters 
to  Alexandria  :  he  retained  Suwarrow  as  long  as.  possible 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Po  in  order  to  fa\our  the  retreat  of 
General  Macdonald,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
took  bis  station  under  Tortona,  and  made  his  advanced 
]K>at9  extend  on  his. right  toward  the  Appenines. 

Suwarrow  reached  Pavia,  and  sent  a  van-guard,  under 
the  command  of  Vukassovich,  to  reduce  Novarra  and 
such  other  places  as  the  Republicans  had  abandoned,  wi<tfa 
instructions  to  inarch  up  the  Po  as  far  as  Turin,  and  thus 
turn  the  attention  of  General  Moreau  to  his  rear,  by  flank* 
ing  hisleft  wing.  In  the  meantime  General  Hohenzollern 
proceeded  towards  Piacenza,  or  Placentia,  with  a  part  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  combined  army,  and,  marching  up 
the  right  side  of  the  Po,  drove  back  the  Republican  van- 
guard beyond  Voghera.  To  assist  this  movement,  and 
gain  the  passes  into  the  territories  of  Genoa  by  the  way 
pf  the  Appenines,  Suwarrow  took  a  station  ut  Bob  bio,  on 
the  road  which  leads  from  Placentia  to  Genoa. 

As  soon  as  Kray  ifiade  himself  master  of  Peschiera  he 
proceeded  to  Borgoforte,  and  collected  the  whole  of  his 
troops  around  Manliua,  the  garrison  of  i^hich  made  frequent 
sorties,  often  terminating  in  serious  conflicts.  Latterman 
began  the  siege  of  Milan  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  trenclie$ 
before  Pi zzhigi tone  having  been  opened  the  same  day  by 
General  Kaim,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  four 
days,  was  obliged  to  surrender.     This  circumstance  has 
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been  attributed  to  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder  magaKiney 
which  produced  the  immediate  capitulation  of  the  ^« 
risoui  amounting  to  600  men.  By  these  various  move- 
ments the  monstrous  army  of  Suwarrow  was  very  much 
diminished ;  yet,  if  his  knowledge  had  been  equal  to  the 
skill  of  Moreau  in  military  tactics,  he  might  not  only  have 
succeeded  in  exterminating  the  whole  of  the  Republicans 
in  Italy,  but  penetrated  into  the  Southern  frontiers  of 
France,  and,  perhaps,  been  able  to  have  restored  that 
country  to  its  ancient  rulers :  but  the  singular  abilities  of 
Moreau  rendered  both  ii^possible. 

The  Russian  general  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  French 
commander  from  his  entrenched  camp  behind  the  Po, 
between  Valenza  and  Alexandria*  On  the  9th  ef  Biay 
General  Cbasteler  attacked  Tortona,  and  succeeded  ta 
blowing  up  the  gates,  in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the 
castle,  into  which  the  French  had  retreated.  On  the  10th 
of  May  the  principal  part  of  the  combined  army  passed 
the  Scrivia  and  encamped  at  Torre  Garasolo^  Generai 
Karaczay  was  sent  with  a  division  against  Novi,  Serravalley 
and  Gavi.  General  Moreau's  right  wing  had  Alexandria 
in  flank  of  it,  his  left  wing  was  covered  by  Valenza,  and 
he  had,  in  the  meantime,  thrown  strong  detachments  into 
Verrua  and  Casale.  He  comprehended  the  designs  of 
Suwarrow,  who  threatened  his  right  wing  and  the  com- 
munication it  kept  up  with  Genoa,  with  no  other  design 
than  to  surprise  a  passage  across  the  Po  to  his  left,  and 
then  come  to  a  general  engagement  with  the  Republican 

army. 

Had  Moreau,  in  this  critical  situation,  lost  a  battle,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  effect  a 
retreat  on  either  side  of  the  Appenines.  Thie  attack 
meditated  by  Suwarrow  on  the  left  wing  of  his  army  was 
put  in  execution  on  the  1  Itb,  by  a  van-guard  of  tlie  Au- 
strian troops,  who  had  experienced  a  warm  reception  on 
their  crossing  the  Po  above  Valenza  ;  but  on  the  ensuing 
day  hostilities  wore  a  more  serious  aspect,  when  7,000 
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lliissiiins^  under  General  Scbubarf,  crossed  the  river  below 
Valenza,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Po  and  Tanaro 
unite  their  streams,  marching  directly  to  Pecetto,  between 
Tortona  and  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  penetrate  the 
line  ofMorean's  army.  General  Grenier's  division  sus- 
tained the  first  furious  shock  of  the  Russian  troops,  at 
which  istant  Moreau  attacked  them  in  flank  by  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Victor,  and  the  conquest  became  decisive : 
great  aumbers  of  the  Russians  were  either  slain  or  perish- 
ed in  the  Po,  among  whom  was  their  commander,  General 
Schubarf. 

After  the  ill  success  of  this  second  endeavour,  Suwarrow 
determined  to  proceed  to~Turiii  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,   to  compel 
Moreau  to  abandon  his  camp,  and  either  retreat  to  the 
Ligudaa  Republic  or  fall  back  on  the  frontiers  of  France : 
to  accomplish  either  of  these  objects,  Vukassovich,  out 
the  l6ch,  attacked  Casale  Verrua  and  Ponte  Stura,  while 
General  Melas  received  orders  to  pass  to  the  opposite  of 
the  Po,  and  take  his  route  towards  Candia.    It  is  not 
certain  whether  Moreau  received  intelligence  of  these 
sianoeuvres,   or  perceived   niovements   in   the  Russian 
camp  at  Torre  Garafolo,  where  a  small  force  only  should 
have  been  retained,  indicative  of  something  against  which 
he  was  determined  to  guard ;  but  during  the  night  he 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Bormida,  and  passed  it  in  the 
morning  with  7,000  men,  commanding  the  cavalry  in 
person  :  in  his  first  attack  he  l)roke  the  chain  of  advanc- 
ed posts  of  the  cossacs  at  Marengo,  pursuing  them  in  their 
retreat  as  far  as  Santo  Juliano,  and  afterwards  sent,  by 
his  left,  a  detachment  to   force  the  advanced  posts  of 
Melas  and  march  against  the  camp  of  Toree  Garafolo, 
commanded  by  General  Lusignan,  whom  he  compelled 
to  abandon  his  position,  and  kept  him  for  some  time  se- 
parate from  a  body  of  seven  Russian  battalions  ;  however, 
the  French  general  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  repass  the 
9ormio  river  to  Alexandria.    This  desperate  effort  was 
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the  last  made  by  Moreau  to  retain  his  position.  The  head- 
quarters of  Suwarrow  were  now  at  Lumello^  and  he  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  attacking  the  posts  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  left  side^  of  the  Po  above  Yatenziu^ 
Casale  was  attacked  and  carried  by  Vuk«s80vich ;  and 
Moreau,  finding  himself  no  longer  able  to^keep  posses- 
sion of  his  entrenched  camp,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Valenza  and  Alexandria,  having  provided  the  latter  place 
with  a  garrison,  and  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  Coni  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  by  the  way  of  Asti  and  Chierasco.  To 
open  a  communication  with  Genoa  and  that  part  of  the 
coast;  which  the  armed  peasantry  had  interrupted,  he  sent 
a  body  of  troops  on  his  right  to  take  possession  of  Mondovi 
and  Ceva.  No  position  could,  have  been  more  advan- 
tageously taken  in  his  circumstances,  or  displayed  greater 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  by  this  means  he  coold 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  Southern  departments  of  * 
France  by  the  way  of  Finale,  Oneglia,  and  other  small  sear 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean  cost.  By  the  combination 
of  such  manoeuvres  Moreau  saved  the  remains  of  Scherer's 
army,  and  afforded  time  for  Maedonald  to  arrive  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  Ligurlan  republic,  formerly  Genoa,  as 
well  as  enabled,  Perignon  to  block  up  the  passes  on  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  to  increase  his  means  of  defence, 
and  take  possession  of  such  advanced  posts  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  armies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Suwarrow's  positions  were  not  the  result  of 
the  same  profound  knOwle4ge:  stationed  on  either  side  of 
the  Po,  below  where  the  Bormidaand  the  Tanaro  fcgrma 
junction  of  their  streams,* he  found  it  impracticable  to 
surround  the  French  army  in  the  camp  of  Alexandria* 
On  the  evacuation  of  this  place,  and  which  he. himself 
afterwards  occupied,  he  blockaded  the  citadel  with  the 
troops  of  General  Schweikosky;  a  division  under  Secken* 
dorf  had  taken  the  route  to  Aqui,  and  the  whole  centre 
of  the  combined  army,  under  Melas,  proceeded  to  Candia^ 
situated  North  of  the  Po.    These  marches  against  Turin, 
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on  either  side  of  the  Po,  were  impeded  for  some  days  bj^ 
heavy  rains ;  and^bn  the  t6th,  Melas  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Sesia,  continuing  his  route  to  the  Stura.  The  troops 
under  Karaczay  crossed  these  rivers,  posting  themselves 
in  front  of  the  Chartreuse.  Vukassovich  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  the  Pb,  taking  a  station  on  the  heights 
of  the  Capuchins;  and  the  city  of  Turin  being  thus  in- 
vested, was  summoned  to  surrender,  which  t^e  French 
comn^nder  answered  with  a  brisk  cannonade,  and  the 
bombardment  commenced  on  the  27th. 

It  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  French,  that, 
shortly  after  the  firing  began,  a  house  near  the  gate  of 
the  Po  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bomb,  the  disorder  it  occa- 
•  sibned  was  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies  by  the 
9rmed  inhabitants,  who  immediately  opened  the  gate.^ 
The  garrison,  amounting  to  about  3,000  men,  fled  intb 
.the  citadel,  the  division  of  Kaim  made  itself  master  of 
the  town.  Prince  Bagration  took  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
ftad  Frolich  and  Zoph  formed  a  camp  of  observation  on 
the  South-west  end,  leading  to  Pignerol.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  Adige,  till  Suwarrow 
came  within  sight  of  the  frontiers  of  France,  no  more 
than  ten  weeks  had  elapsed !  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  covered  hiin  with  glory,  if  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  French  government  did  not  operate  as  a  consider- 
able drawback  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  enemies,  Moreau 
had  continued  another  masterly  retreat  with  a  handful  of' 
men,  but  Suwarrow  had  a  considerable  army  in  his  rear, 
figain^t- which  he  found  it  necessary  to  watch.  When 
the  news  reached  General  Macdonald  that  the  troops  of 
France  had  retreated  from  before  Mantuli,  he  instantly 
evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ordering  a  camp  to  be 
formed  at  Caserta  and  Madaloni,  and  created  a  numerous 
national  guard  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  seemed  extremely 
frilling  to  defend  themselves  against  the' attacks  of  the 
combined  powers:  he  provisioned  Fo|:t  St.  £lmo,  Ca|fp?^i 
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and  Gaeta^  as  if  the  regular  siege  of  those  p1ace$  bad  bees 
unavoidable.  He  left  the  camp  of  Caserta  on  the  gtb  of 
May  and  proceeded  to  Floreuce,^y  the  vfay  of  Rome; 
the  first  division,  under  General  Olivier,  found  the  hiba^ 
bitants  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  rebellion  while  it 
traversed  St.  Germano  and  Isola;  two  villages  were 
carried  by  assault,  and  all  their  misguided  inhabitaots 
perished  in  the  conflict !  Such  of  the  Neapolitans  as 
were  democratic  could  not  behold  the  retreat  of  the  French 
without  dismay,  and  the  same  sentiments  were  evinced  by 
the  Romans,  for  the  defence  of  whom  Macdonald  left  a 
garrison,  with  orders  that  they  should^re treat  into  the  fort 
of  St.  Angelo,  if  attacked  by  superior  numbers. 

The  commanders  of  the  Republican  troops  in  Tuscany, 
Generals  Gauthier  and  Miolis,  made  preparations  for  the 
receptran  of  the  army  of  Naples,  and  formed  a  camp  of 
observation  between  Florence  and  Bologna,  blocking. op 
all  the  passes  of  the  Appenines.  Suwarrow's  situation 
was  now  such  as  would  have  rendered  it  imprudent  to 
advance,  since  the  junction  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald 
might'  have  enabled  them  to  have  cut  off  his  retreat,  with 
.  a  very  small  reinforcement,  from  the  side  of  Monte 
Blanc.  The  rapidity  with  which  Macdonald  marched, 
the  boldness  of  the  corps  in  Tuscany,  and  the  movements 
of  General  Moreau,  conspired  to  render  Suwarrow's  re? 
treat  even  pr^ident. 

Deeply  sensible  of  this,  General  Suwarrow  pushed  oa 
his  Sieges, -by  which  he  was  prevented  from  acting  iji  the 
field  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army.  He  sent 
Hohenzollern,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  battalions,  to 
the  siege  of  Milan ;  but  decisive  operations  were  prevent- 
ed, from  his  being  obliged  to  send  succours  to  the  Prince 
of  Rohan,  who  was  to  act  against  superior  forces,  between 
the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Italian  Baiiiwics,  where  he  found  Lecourbe  more  thai)  a 
uuitch  for  him,  although  he  was  assisted  by  such  of  the 
injiiubitants  as  discovered  a  spirit  of  insurrection.    The 
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Republicans  were  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  from 
jLugano  to  Bellinzone  by  Mount  Cenere^  and  attempting 
to  gain  Switzerland  by  the  Leventina  valley,  through 
which  the  Tisino  flows  from  St.  Gothard ;  upon  which' 
the  Imperial  forces  were  recalled,  and  the  trenches  open- 
ed, on  the  23rd  of  May,  gainst  the  citadel  of  Milan,  the 
commander  of  which  signed  a  capitulation,  and  procured 
for  his  troops,  amounting  to  2,200  men,  a  free  passage 
and  the  hooours  of  war ;  but  with  a  proviso,  that  they 
should  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Allied  Powers  fpr 
tbe.space  of  one  year.  About  the  same  time  the  citadel 
of  Ferrara  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  1,500  men,  of 
which  it  consisted,  obtained  terms  from  General  Klenau 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Milan.  Ravenna  surrendered 
to  the  Allies  a  few  days  after;  and  Ancona  capitulated  to 
the  combined  fleets  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  General  Kray 
persevered  in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  who,  having  defeated 
the  conductors  of  a  brisk  sally,  on  the  19th  of  May,  re* 
ceived  orders  to  withdraw  his  troops,  leaving  behind  him 
<)Dly  those  he  might  deem  suflicient  to  carry  on  the  siege; 
«ad  these  were  ^oon  reinforced  by  other  divisions,  with 
which,  and  those  of  ptt  and  Hohenzollern,  he  was  to 
form  a  new  army,  to  be  commanded  by  himself.  His  first 
object  was  to  compel  the  French  to  abandon  BolognsC; 
which  was  defended  with  bravery,  the  Bolognese  giving 
the  Frfench  a  vigorous  support:  to  the  Republicans  that 
was  the  place  of  the  greatest  imp6Ttande  beyond  the  Ap« 
penines,  as  its  situation  intersected  the  roads,  and  ob- 
structed the  march  of  the  combined  powers  towards  Tus- 
cany, and  protected  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Naples. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  armies  of  Italy 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  progress  of  the  Arch*  - 
duke  in  Switzerland  was  equally  interesting  and  as  much 
contested;  and, if  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
it  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  Suwarrow.  Rapidly 
pursued  by  Hotze  and  Bellegarde,  we  have  seen  the 
French  columns  retreat  from  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 
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the  corps  which  took  the  route  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Rbine^.by  the  way  of  Ilantz/under  the  command 
of  General  Sutchet,  arrived  at  Urseren  on  the  10th  of  May^ 
iK^here  General  Lecourbe  repassed  St.  Gothard>  from  Bell- 
intone,  and  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral Massena.  ^ 

At  the  moment  when  the  van-guard  of  general  Nauen-» 
clorf  passed  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  on  the  22nd;  ia 
(conjunction  with  the  main  body  of  the  Archduke's  army^' 
Hotse  likewise  effected  the  passage  of  that  river  with  his 
division*    The  Rbeinthal  was  now  evacuated  by  the  Re- 
publicans under  General  de  Lorge^  and  after  Hotze  had 
gained  the  post  of  Werdemberg^  forced  his  way  into  the 
Toggenburg,  by  the  Thur  river.    While  the  troops  which 
had  crossed  atRheineck  were  marching  to  St.  Gall,  the 
column  which  kept  the  course  of  the  Thur  attempted  to 
Teach  Turgovia  by  a  forced  march.    The  design  of  Hotze 
was  to  join  the  van-guard  of  General  !Nauendorf>  posted 
at  Aldenfingen^  to  facilitate  the  passage,  and  establish 
the  remaining  part  of  the  army  ;  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Archduke  to  collect  the  whole  ©f  his  forces  before  1)« 
hazarded  a  geileral  engagement. 

General  .Massena  marched,  oh  the  25ih  day  of  May, 
against  the  van-guard  of  General  Nauendorf,  to  prevent  a 
junction,  and  frustrate  a  meditated  attack,  by  the  allied 
army,  on  his  lines,  on  the  Limmit  river.  General  Nau- 
endorf's  van-guard  was  already  beyond  the  left  side  of  the 
Thur ;  and  he  was  also  determined  to  oppose  the  van- 
guard of  General  Hotze,  surprising  it  between  Fravenfeld 
fend  Winterthur  while  prosecuting  its  route. 


THE   END    OF   CHAP.   XXXIII. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV* 

Various  Battles  between  the  Arjchdake  and  Mawnd,^^ 
Plan  to  separate  the  Armies  of  Moreauy  Massena,  and 
MacdMald.,..General  Macdonald,  unexpectedly,  attacks 
and  heats  purt  of  the  Allied  Troops.... Modena  taken  and 
plundered  by  his  Troops.^..  He  takes  Parma  and  Placentia. 
k:.Suwarrow  obliged  to  hasten,  for  the  Purpose  of  opposing 
his  Progress.*.*Dreadful  Battie,...The  Junction  of  Morcau 
und  Macdonald  prevented....Shocking  Effect  of  the  Cam^ 
jpaigu. 

* 

jTHESE  anfangements,  demonstrative  of  an  equal  degree 

of  skill  and  enterprise  on  both  sides^  led  to  a  very  Bangui'** 
naxy  affair^  in  which  the  Republicans  defeated  the  hussars 
that  defended  the  posts  of  Nauendprf,  and  succeeded  in 
the  re-capture  of  the  bridge  of  Andelfingen  over  the  Thur, 
but  were^  at  last^  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  battle  raged 
with  double  fury  on  the  side  of  Frauenfeld,  and  different 
regiments  were  surrounded,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
on  their  way  from  Constance  to  Zurich.  As  the  infantry 
of  the  Austrians  were  much  fatigued,  having  qiarcbed 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day,  their  loss  was  con- 
j^iderable,  and  the  regiment  of  the  Gemmingen  was  nearly 
annihilated. 

The  Prince  of  Rosenberg,  who  comnianded  the  Kinsky 
dragoons,  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to  support  the  infan^ 
try,  as  the  ground  they  occupied  was  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous. The  battle  continued  from  nine  in  the  morn^ 
ing  till  five  in  the  evening,  during  which  time  the  Aua^ 
trians  suffered  severely ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  a  corps  de 
reserve,  they  v^re  finally  victorious,  and  the  Fr^ch  weR 
repulsed.  In  defiance  of  this  opposition  the  Archduke 
accomplished  the  object  he  had  in  view^  transferring  bi$ 
head  quarters  to  Paradies,  aud^  next  day^  retook  the  whole 
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of  the  posts  he  had  lost  on  the  left  side  of  the  Thur.  To 
effect  a  junction  he  proceeded  to  Winterthur  on  the  27th 
of  May^and  Hotze,  having  forced  the  )tepublicans  back 
to  the  mountain  on  the  road  to  Zurich,  called  the  Sti^g- 
pass,  advanced  to  attack  them  in  front. 

Bellegarde  took  every  advantage  of  his  situation  oh 
the  side  of  the  mountains;  having  obtained  reinforce* 
ments  after  the  capture  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  small  cantons  again  appearing  in  arms  against 
the  French.  He  got  possession  of  the  canton  of  Claris  ;• 
and  so  serious  were  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  him 
at  Lucerne,  that  the  members  of  the  Helvetic  govern- 
ment, deeming  themselves  in  danger,  removed  their  sit- 
tings to  Btrne:  he  likewise  sent  a  number  of  troops  to 
Schwitz,  but  found  the  i*eception'he  met  with  from  Ge- 
neral Lecourbe  too  warm  for  him  to  withstand,  this 
officer  having  taken  a  very  formidable  position  at  Wasen, 
the  chief  lines  of  defence  in  Switzerland,  was  flanked  on 
the  right,  and  the  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the 
highest  grounds. 

Massena,  perceiving  that  the  Archduke  was  resolved 
to  press  upon  him,  after  uniting  with  Hotze,  stationed 
himself  behind  the  Glatt  on  the  28th  of  May;  but,  being 
annoyed  on  his  left  wing,  he  was  obliged  to  unite  bis 
forces  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Zurich.  The  Archduke, 
perceiving  this,  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  against  the 
Glatt,  before  Bassendorf  and  Kloten,  and  pushed  forward 
the  advanced  guard  under  General  Nauendorf  to  the 
heights  of  Regespurg,  within  sight  of  Baden.  For  some 
days  after,  a  number  of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  hostile  armies,  when  Lecourbe  de- 
feated the  Imperialists,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
conflict,  carried  an  important  post  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
retaining  his  position  at  Wasen,  supporting  in  this  man- 
ner the  right  of  the  new  line  of  defence,  the  camp  of 
Zurich  being  situated  at  its  centre  and  front. 

The  ijonlending  armies  being  thus  situated,  the  Arch- 
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duke  passed  the  Glatt  on  the  4th  of  June,  making  Kloten 
his  head  quarters,  and  marching  forward  his  advanced 
posts  witliin  gun-shot  of  the  Republican  entrenchments, 
threatening  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  and  in 
complete  possession  of  all  the  heights.  Having  reconnoi- 
tred the  situation  of  the  French,  rendered  formidable 
both  by  nature  and  art,  the  Archduke  made  an  attack  on 
the  villages  in  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Republican  Iine# 
which  were  defended  with  determined  bravery,  and  alter- 
nately in  possession  of  the  Austrians  and  French.  Prince 
Charles  next  day  attacked  the  enemy's  entrenchment! 
with  his  entire  force,  which  ihey  obstinately  defended 
during  fourteen  hours  i.  the  attack  was  against  the  whole 
line  at  once,  and  few  actions  were  ever  more  desperately 
fought  or  occasioned  greater  carnage.  Hotze,  Wallis, 
^Kerpen  and  Hiller,  all  generals,  were  wounded  on  the  side 
of  Austria,  as  was  Humbert  and  Oudinot  on  the  side  of 
the  Republicans,  and  Cherin,  chief  of  the  French  staff, 
was  killed.  The  Archjduke  had  commanded  a  second 
attack  to  be  made  upon  it,  but  Massena  abandoned  Zu- 
rich during  the  night,  and  took  a  position  on  Mount 
Albis,  his  left  wing  having  the  Rhine  in  flank  and  bis 
right  the  Lake  of  Zug :  after  this  Prince  Charles  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Zurich. 

The  plan  of  the  Archduke  and  Suwarrow  was,  to  cut 
off  the  cGTmmunication  between  the  two  French  armies 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
designed  to  separate  those  of  Moreau  and  Macdonald, 
and  open  a  communication  between  the  Imperial  armies  . 
in  the  speediest  manner,  after  making  a  conquest  of 
Piedmont,  the  Milanese  country,  and  the  Northern  parts 
of  Italy.  With  zeal  and  perseverance  they  both  detach- 
ed troops,  the  one  from  his  right  wing  in  Italy,  and  the 
other  from  his  left  in  Switzerland,  to  assist  Bellegarde  in 
tbe  repeated  attacks  he  made  upon  the  French,  in  order 
to  drive  them  from  the  Rboetian  Alps  to  St.  Gothard,  an 
undertaking  extremely  difficult,  from  the  determined  op* 
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position  he  met  with  from  the  Republican  generals,  I^ 
courbe,  De  Solles,  and  Loison. 

About  this  period  Moreau  found  himself  too  feeble  to 
maintain  a  defensive  line  between  St.  Gothard  and  the 
sea,  to  meet  all  the  attacks  made  against  him^  and,  con- 
sequently^ he  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  support  to  his 
left  wing,  as  well  as  his  communication  with  Massena : 
after  obtaining  from  Switzerland  the  reinforctmeats  which 
it  was  possible  to  expect  from  a  commander  in  Massena's 
situation,  he  fell  back  to  cover  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
\o  preserve  the  barrier  of  the  Appenines,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish Macdonald  with  the  means  of  retreating.  General 
Suwarrow  taking  possession,  with  his  main  army,  of  the 
interval  which  Moreau  was  compelled  to  relinquish^  kept 
up  a  Constant  war  of  posts  in  tlie  passes  of  Switzerland, 
and  resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Piedmont  by  the  en-» 
tire  capture  of  Turin.  Moreau's  wishes  were  gratified  by 
these  movements,  a  circumstance  which  the  Russian 
general  did  not  comprehend.  Such  a  want  of  knowledge 
did  Suwarrow  discover  in  manoeuvring  his  army,  that  he 
found  it  impracticable  either  to  surround  Moreau,  ta 
force  him  to  abandon  the  Appenines,  or  collect  forces 
capable  of  acting  on  the  offensive  in  Upper  Tuscany,  as 
the  French  were  receiving  continual  reinforcements  from 
the  van-guard  of  Macdonald. 

Situated  as  he  was,  the  camp  of  Moreau  at  Coni  was. 
almost  fifty  leagues  from  the  advanced  post  of  Macdonald 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  while  he  drew  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  to  facilitate  the  arri- 
val of  the  trifling  reinforcements  he  expected  by  the 
Col-de-Tende*  .  He  sent  a  division  ftom  this  place,  under 
General  Victor,  to  join  this  arniy  of  Naples  by  the  Ligu- 
rian republic,  to  enable  Macdonald  to  adopt  offensive 
measures,  and  reach  the  country  of  Liguria  by  opening 
the  passes  of  the  frontiers.  The  Republicans  recaptured 
Mondovia,  and  blockaded  Ceva ;  but  General  Vukasso- 
vrtch  rescued  these  two  plaWs,  being  at  that  time  master 
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of  C^rmfigtiole  and  Alba^  as  also  of  Cherasco.  By  the 
«y|a(BUvres  of  Mpreau  at^Conr  I|e  diverted  the  attentioa 
ofthe  allied  army  as  much  ai^  possible^  and  drew  off  th^ 
principal  part  of  its  forqes. 

When  Snwarrow  made  himself  master  of  Turin  h^ 
inarched  the  greater  part  pf  hi^  army  in  divisions  ii^to 
the  vallies  of  Sufa,  Morieqne,  Aousta,  and  Lucerne^ 
Inhere  the  Vaadois  appeared  in  arms  in  favour  of  the  Rfj- 
publicaus,  threatening  to  force  apassage  across  t^e  AJpji, 
iand  turn  the  last  line  of  defence  in  Switzerland  by  the 
department  of  Mount  Blanc.  The  situation  of  Mpreau'f 
army  on  the  flanks  of  Suwarrow'sand  a  Republican  army 
in  his  rear,  made  it  impoaiuble  for  him  to  make^  any 
farther  advances  :  he  expected  tliat  b(S  wpuld  be  able  to 
keep  Moreau  in  front  of  biiQ,  by  which  he  concluded  tha|; 
be  would  more  easily  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  than  by  giving  up  the  pursuit.  Jn  this  he  wa^ 
mistaken,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Allies  como^itted  thi3 
most  fatal  error  of  the  camipaign;  for  they  would  have 
succeeded  much  better  in  their  object  had  Suwarrpif. 
taken  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Genoa,  find  drWi^li 
Moreau  into  that  fortress. 

Suwarrow  having  disposed  of  a  portion  of  his  droops, 
«s  formerly  mentioned,  marched  in  person  to  attack  6e.« 
neral  Moreau,  who,  having  left  a  strong  garrison  at  Coni, 
iretreated  to  Col-de-Tende  on  the  7th  of  June,  The  divi- 
sion of  Xantrailles  was  fippointed  by  M$t$sei;ia  for  the 
purposie  of  reinforcing  the  left  wing  of  (jienei;feil  Moreau's 
ermy ;  haying  reduced  t^e  Insurgents  to  |»ubmi«sionj 
Massena  posted, himself  in  the  Upper  Vallais,  but  he  coii^ 
ceived  it  dangerous  to  risk,  a  descent  inU>  Itfily.  Th^ 
blockades  of  Tprtona,  Ale^undria^  and  (lie  citadel  of 
Turin,  were,  in  the  meantime,  carried  on  with  the  mo$t 
determined  vigour  and  perseverance. 

The  Archduke  having  gained  possession  of  St.  Qothard, 
Kud  apprehoiding  130  dange^to  his  left  wing,  ^ent  6efiu^|tl 
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Bellcgarde,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  division,  to 
reinforce  the  army  of  Italy ;  the  remainder,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Haddick,  were  stationed  at  Domo , 
d'Ossola,  either  to  march  into  Switzerland,  or  assist  the 
army  of  Italy,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Belle- 
garde,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  battalions,  and  3,500 
horse,  took  the  route  to  Tortona,  and  marched  through 
Milan  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  forces  of  General  Mac- 
donald  might  amount  to  40,000  men,  who  was  at  this 
lime  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  as  we  formerly 
mentioned,  including  the  reinforcements  under  General 
Victor :  it  could  not  possibly  exceed  this  number,  when 
we  consider  that  he  left  garrisons  at  Fort  St.  Elmo, 
Capua,  Gaeta,  Rome,  Civita-Vecchia,  Ancona,  aud  dif- 
ferent other  places,  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat. 

As  soon  as  Macdonald  arrived  in  Tuscany,  his  first  care 
was  to  rid  all  the  passes  of  the  Appenines.  The  import- 
ant one  of  Pontremoli  was  in  the  hands  of  General  Ott, 
which  place  is  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Tuscany  with 
the  Ligurian  republic.  Kray  was  stationed  at  Castellaro, 
from  whence  he  superintended  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and 
was  extremely  active  in  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  where 
the  Republicans  had  succeeded  so  completely  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Naples.  The  Austrians 
took  Forli  and  Cervia,  and  surprised  the  French  at  Fort 
Lugo",  between  Ravena  and  Bologna,  having  gained  pos- 
■isession  of  Cesena  and  Rimini,  whilst  carrying  on  the 
blockade  of  Fort  Urbino  :  but  notwithstanding  the  rein- 
forcements of  General  Kray,  the  division  of  Ott  and 
Hohenzollern  were  still  too  feeble  to  make  their  entrance 
into  Tuscany,  and  commence  offensive  operations. 

it  was  the  first  object  of  General  Macdonald  to 
strengthen  his  right  wing  under  the  command  of  Mon- 
trichard,  who,  having  detached  the  brigade  of  General 
Clauzel  to  occupy  Bologna,  engaged  and  lepulsed  Klenau, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Fort  Urbino.  The 
legion  of  Poland,  under  Dombrowsky,  in  the  service  of 
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France^  was  dispatched  against  Sarzana  and  Pontremoliy 
and  ordered  to  recapture  this  last  place  from  the  Imperi- 
alists^ at  any  price.  Macdonald,  being  joined  by  General 
Rusca's  division^  whicli  he  had  left  at  Florence^  fixed  bis 
head-quarters  at  Lucca^  and  found  it  afterwards  an  easy 
matter  to  communicate  with  Genoa,  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  positions  and  strength  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  concert  a  plan  of  subsequent  operations  with 
General  Moreau :  be  was  in  a  more  favourable  situation 
than  his  hopes  presaged,  and  expected  to  act  offensively 
even  beyond  the  Appenincs,  and  open  such  a  scene  of 
operations  as  would,  at  once,  be  new  and  wholly  unex* 
pec  ted. 

General  Moreau  at  first  took  a  position  at  the  Colde* 
Tende,  with  an  army  reduced  to  \5,()00  men,  after  losing 
the  detachment  of  General  Victor,  who  had  been  sent  to 
reinforce  Macdonald,  but  he  received  an  addition  to  his 
force  by  the  way  of  Nice,  which  he  sent  on  to  Genoa 
by  Oneglia,  and  entered  the  Ligurian  republic,  his  left 
flank,  being  covered  by  the  Appenine  Mountains,  the 
whole  passes  of  which  were  in  his  possession.  He  wish* 
ed  in  all  his  movements  to  deceive  the  enemy,  by  induc- 
ing them  to  infer  the  object  was  to  collect  reinforcements 
from  every  quarter.  A  report,  made  by  General  Melas^ 
who  was  appointed  to  watch  his  manoeuvres,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Allies  believed  he  had  no  othef 
jatention  :  he  employed  his  penetrating  judgment  in 
augmenting  his  forces  to  appearance  tar  beyond  their 
real  number,  and  wished  to  draw  upon  him  the  atteniion 
of  Suwarrow,  He  spread  a  false  report  of  hfiving  re- 
ceived 15,000  additional  troops  by  the  way  of  Toulon  • 
this  fabrication  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  the  public 
prints  were  full  of  circumstances  respecting  it  which 
had  never  any  existence.  Before  its  forgery  was  cjetect^ 
ed  General  Moreau  reached  Genoa,  at  the  head  of  18^000 
i]ien,and  reinforced  himself  with  the  whole  of  the  French 
and  Ligurian  troops  under  General  Perignan  :  he  also 
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animated  with  courage  the  Republioan  party^  by  a  iuflni<ft 
festo,  and  prepared  to  second  the  movements  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  General  Macdoaald  ^ 
their  plan  was  during  and  complicated^  compreheding 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Manttia^  compelling  General 
Kraj  to  fali  back  on  the  Adige^  freeing  the  citadels  of 
Alexandria  ana  TbrtOna,  uniting  the  two  armies,  and 
itfarching  against  Siiwarrow  with  a  superior  force*  Mac* 
donald,  with  the  main  body  of  his  arttij,  quitted  thecaiflp 
of  St.  Pellegrino  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  pro<?eeded  to 
!^Iodena.  Dombrowsky  and  Victor,  whose  divisions 
formed  the  left  wing,  marched,  the  one  from  Sapello,  or 
Pelago,  and  the  other  took  the  rouce  to  Reggio  from 
Pontremoli.  The  troops  ct)mmanded  by  Rusca  and 
Mbntrichard,  being  the  right  wing,  marched  to  Castel- 
franco  from  Bologna,  having  received  insti-actions  to 
tarn  Modena,  and  to  etFect  the  passage  of  the  PaAara 
bfet'ftrtsfen  that  city  attd  th'e  Po.  The  van-guard  of  the 
ceMitre  division,  commanded  by  General  Olivier,  came  up 
H^ith  lh&  Rm  posU  of  Hohenzollern  on  the  10th  of  June^ 
making  it  fall  back  within  two  miles  of  Modena,  and  the 
next  day  a  battfe  ehsued  bet^^een  the  cavalry  of  the 
hostile  armies ;  the  Austrians  were,  at  first,  routed,  but 
were,  at  length,  assisted  by  the  regiment  of  Preiss,  which 
charged  the  Republicans  at  the  poitit  of  the  bayonet  and 
irepulsed  them* 

General  Macdonald,  on  the  .15th,  made  another  attack, 
which  wai  of  a  very  sanguinary  nature,  as  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  blencled  together  in  one  common  ruin  :  the 
conimanller-in-chief  was  wounded  and  General  Forest 
killed  on  the  spot,  when  the  Austrians  wtere  obliged  to 
give  tp  Modena,  which  was  taken  and  plundei-ed.  The 
French  being  masters  of  the  post  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Secchia,  Hohenzollcrn  was,  in  consequence,  cut  off  from 
^tggio  :  the  regiment  of  Preiss,  which  formed  4;he  rear 
^ard.  Was  nearly  annihilated,  although  it  had  been  fre- 
qoently  ^mrottnded,  and  often  forced  its  way  through 
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iKe  French  troops.  Kray  having  brought  off  th^  artil* 
]erjr  with  which  he  carried  on  the  siege  of  Mantuii,  de* 
molished  the  bridge  of  Casale  Maggiore,  and  every  other 
bridge  on  the  Po»  taking  a  station  on  the  ]eft  side  of  the 
river,  with  10,000  men,  and  some  thousands  of  armed 
Jteasiantry;' to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  river  and  protect 
the  «iege  of  Mantua.  It  cannot  be  certainly  known  what 
previented  General  IVIacdonald  from  executing  the  plaa 
ascribed  to  him  as  its  author,  of  raising  the  siege  of  Man* 
tQa  ;  whether  it  was  owing  to  tlie  uncomm6n  swell  in  the 
iriver  Po,  or  whether  he  had  already  done  all  he  intended^ 
by  forcing  the  enemy  to  cross  it,  he  marched  against 
Reggio  with,  his  whole  army,  entering  Parma  on  the 
'  14th  and  Placentia  on  the  ensuing  day,  where  he  assem* 
bled  his  army  on  the  l6th,  and  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  citadel. 

Macdonald's  vanguard  obliged  General  Ott  to  retreat, 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  8,000  men,  but  in  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  reinforcements  frdm  General  Melas; 
this  ofiicer  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  inten«» 
tions  of  Moreau,  marched  against  Alexandria  on  the  10th 
of  June,  at  which  time  Bellegarde  also  appeared,  with 
the  division  under  his  command.  General  Suwarrow 
was  pressing  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  with  the 
utmost  dispatch,  when  he  received  information  from  Ge- 
neral Kray,  of  the  successes  whfch  had  attended  the  maroll 
of  Macdonald ;  and  this  determined  him  to  leave  Kaim 
to  carry  on  the  blockade,  and  march  forward  in  persom 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect.  Vukassovtch,  at  th« 
head  of  a  vanguard,  was  ordered  to  annoy  the  rear  of 
General  Moreau^-s  -army,  and  send  a  corps  to  Ormea,  on 
the  road  leading  from  CeYa  to  Oneglia.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed that  almost  the  whole  of  the  combined  forces  were 
now  collected  between  Tortona  and  Placentia,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  positroo  they  occuf>ied  about  six  weeks  priot 
to  this  period,  ostensibly  for  the  accomplishinent  of  th^ 
«ame  object,  to  hiinier  the  jtinction  of  Macdonakl's  nrmt 
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mith  that  of  Moreau.  If  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
AiUeSy  it  must  be  confessed  that  time  to  them  was  uncom- 
monly precious,  since  it  is  more  tirnn  probable  that  a 
single  hour  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
Republicans. 

General  Macdonald  formed  a  junction  with  Victor  ob 
the  filth  of  JunCy  and  set  out  from  Placentia  towards  Sc« 
Giovanni^  twelve  miles  West  of  the  former,  and  five  West 
of  the  river  Tidoue,  behind  wiiich  General  Oit  retreated, 
to  whose  assistance  Melas  came  up  with  his  van-guard  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  General  Macdonald 
used  every  effort  to  draw  off  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperial 
army  by  the  operations  of  his  right,  and  thus  gain  the 
road  to  Paviaon  the  Po^  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  sur- 
round the  centre  of  General  Mclas^  who  had  assumed  the 
command,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  forces 
in  his  rear.  The  Austrians  repulsed  this  first  attack,  and 
Ott  and  Frolich  maintained  their  positions  till  Suwarrow 
made  his  appearance  with  a  very  strong  advanced  guard 
of  Russian  troops  :  the  battle  became  general,  and  raged 
till  night  with  inexpressible  fury,  when  the  Republicans 
retired  to  their  stations  between  the  Tidoue  and  Trebia 
rivers. 

On  the  I8tli  General  Suwarrow  collected  all  his  forces 
and  made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement ;  similar 
preparations  were  made  on  the  part  of  General  Macdonald, 
who  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  bairle  on  the  left,  or 
West  side,  of  the  Trebia-  The  Allied  Army  consisted  of 
four  different  columns ;  the  left,  on  the  side  of  ll>e  Po, 
being  ordered  to  march  to  Ponte-di-Mora,  by  the  way  of 
Caledano;  the  second  took  the  road  on  the  right,  or 
South,  of  Placentia,  and  the  third  marched  towards 
Yaccari  (these  columns  consisted  wholly  of  Russian 
troops ;  )  the  fourth  was  destined  to  act  against  Rippalta 
and  San  Georgio,  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Inench 
army,  and  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Ott  and  Frolich. 
The  attack  was  put  off  till  five  in  the  evening,  to  give  tlie 
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troops  sometime  to  rest^and  it  commenced  with  a  dread-> 
ful  shock  on  the  whole  front  of  the  two  armies,  when 
the  Republicans  were  again  defeated,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  and  the  shedding  of  much  blood  upon  both 
sides.  General  M acdonald  withdrew  behind  the  right 
side  of  the  Trebia,  and  did  not  retreat  to  Piacentia,  as  he 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  against  the  forces 
of  Suwarrow,  whose  infantry  were  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue. 

While  they  imagined  that  Macdonald  was  retreating 
as  fast  as  possible,  he  attacked  them  on  the  19thy  with 
the  most  desperate  valour,  repulsing  every  advanced  post 
on  the  Trebia,  sending  one  of  his  columns  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Po,  and  another  across  the  Trebia,  with  a 
view  to  tarn  the  right  flank  of  Suwarrow's  army.  Ge- 
neral Melas,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  sustain- 
ed the  first  shock  of  the  Republicans,  when  the  carnage 
became  unspeakably  horrible,  the  whole  country  from 
St.  Giovanni  to  Placentia,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles, 
being  covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  Trcbia  literally 
choaked  up  with  the  dead  carcases.  The  Polish  legion, 
under  General  Dombrowski,  was  surrounded  by  the 
Russians,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  a  square 
battalion,  and  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery, 
but  were  at  length  almost  wholly  cut  off.  Suwarrow  re- 
ceived a  compliment  on  this  victory,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  term  it;  to  which  the  veteran  Russian  is  said  to  have 
returned  for  answer,  "  Victory !  another  such,  and  we 
are  ruined !"  Many  such  victories  have  we  heard  of,  un» 
accompanied  by  Suwarrow's  honesty,  to  view  them  in  the 
light  of  defeats. 

During  the  night  which  succeeded  this  third  day  of 
carnage,  Macdonald  again  entered  Placentia,  which  he 
left  the  ensuing  day,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  3,(  00 
wounded  men  to  fhe  mercy  of  l!ic  enemy,  am6ng  whom 
were  four  generals,  Rusca,  Olivier,  Salm,  and  Chambran. 
The    commander-in-chief   was  iiicovvise  wounded,  wha, 
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■eYerthelesfi  was  enabled  to  retreat  in  good  order,  divid* 
ing  bis  army  into  two  columas,  one  of  them  taking  the 
route  to  Parma,  and  the  other  on  the  declivity  of  the 
naountaios  on  the  SontK-e&st,  His  intention  seemed  to 
be  to  march  towards  Modena,  and  return  to  bis  camp  at 
Pistoia,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  meditating  an  entrance  into^ 
the  Ligurian  republic,  to  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Moreau  ;  for  which  purpose  he  posted  himslif  at  Fornovo^ 
marched  through  the  valley  of  Taro,  and  took  the  road 
leading  directly  to  Sesta.  In  the  route  to  Plaeeotia  he 
had  defeated  the  divisions  of  Ott,  Klenau,  and  Hohen-* 
Eollem;  but  these  generals,  having  again  rallied  their 
forces,  were  destined  to  pursue  him. 

In  dividing  his  troops,  by  isolaited  operations.  General 
Suwarrow  had  certainly  committed  an  egregious  blunder; 
but  he  in  a.  great  measure  compensated  for  tfafs  by  the 
rapidity  of  bis  marches  and  the  capture  of  St.  Giovanni, 
although  he  had  allowed  Macdonald  to  finish  almost  one 
of  those  singular  and  dilHcult  retreats  which  often  disi- 
tinguished  French  Generals  during, this  ^war,  aiid  which 
impartial  posterity  will  not  fail  to  admire.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  give  Suwarrow  credit  fpr  his  military  con* 
^uct  upon  this  occasion;  since,  had  his  operations  been 
less  active,  or  his  march  less  rapid,  the  possibility  did  not  . 
exist  of  preventing  a  junction  between  Macdonald  and 
Moreau,  which  would  have  deprived  the  Rusf^ian  general 
of  every  chance  of  victory.  While  [he  conflicted  with 
the  army  of  Macdonald  on  the  Trebia,  General  Moreau 
left  Genoa  with,  an  army  of  25,000  men,  ami  took  the 
route  to  Tortona  by  the  way  of  Bocchetta,  Gavia,  and 
Novi.  The  Austrian  troops,  unde  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Bellegarde,  were  forced,  by  the  French,  to  abandon 
their  positions  at  St.  Juliano,  Cassini^  Grando,  or  Grossa, 
and  Spinetta,  and  compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Bormida 
in  the  utmost  precipitation. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  Moreau  gained   by  this 
wtory  was  the  raising  the  siege  of  Tortona.     After  the 
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battle  of  St.  Giovanni,  Suw^rtSw  continued   to  pursue 
Mac(l6nald  beyond  Plaaentia^iatlie  ey)](eGtatfop  pf  over- 
taking him  on -the  TsiFo,  add  surromding  l^ifjti  before^^e,.^ 
crdSsefd  the  tnountain^y  after  coUeotiog  tJtie  scajq^^ed  ^f  offfSf;  j 
of  Kletikn  and  Hohenei>lIeiii  ^  bilt^vn^jCjeiiifii^g^.intelligf nee, 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Getoi^alf.Moreaij  oyer  Bel-*  ^ 
legard^,  he  ga:v)s  up  tbe- pursuit  of.Macdqnald'$  ar^y^  €|i;ir. 
trusting  it  to  general  Ott«  and,  wtih  tbe  priiicipal  pi^rt  of* 
hfe'lariny,  jpi-btefe^ded  to^^leet  Geucral  Mor^au,,and  iotjef- 
cei$t  his*  proglness;     During. this  marcb  Suwarrow  w|^^ 
irfR^rtnfed  of  the  surrender  of  thexitadelQf'Tjurijp^^gaiQst^^ 
wrhiCh  three'hnndted  •]f>i6ce9  of  artillery  w^re^  pl^nted^.pa 
the  IBth  of  J uncy  for  the  purpose  «f  destroying  itj,. which 
wer^  Hred  agaiiflit  it  witb  suqh  incessant  and  i^nremittipg 
fury/ that  the 'cannonading  .of  .the.  citade]  ^^s.silen^ed^ 
in  the  l3pae%t)f  tw^*(kiys«;  when  a  ];iuinhejr;of  <p^QC^  of 
artillery  and  c^dnOhe^Mrs^  w^re  <  found,  to-:  hiLV^^  pef^isjiedj 
and  se'veraV'  maglieHies  destroyed^.  .  fiqreU^i  th^  com- 
mandant, r^que»ted  a  capitulation,  which.  l\e  obtained  on 
terms  ana1bg6us  to  those  formerly  granted  to  the  garrisons 
of  Milan 'ttndf  Ferrara, 

This  unexpected  event  was  of  singular  advantage  to 
tW  interest'of  the  ANies,  4s  .it  liberaled43eQ6r4l;|^atm^ 
whbse  forcesi  beg^n  tbeif  mJEUrch  to.  join  the. grand  frmy« 
Althdu^h^'tbe^Repubhcan  ^ueorals  had  not  as  yet  receiv'* 
ed  theii' expected  reinforcernentb  from  Eranc6,  such  were 

|he  effects  produced  by  .their  superior  knowledge  an^ 
ac'ti^ty,  that  9nwarr6w  ^cur:  pbUged  to  rally  hi^. whole 

forces  with' the  utmost  exj^edition.  'The  Russian  auxilir 
a'ries,  uii'der  Vuka8s6vich,./Wtre  oi^dered  to  approaph 
nearer  to  the  main  army;  and,  being  reinforced'by  (gene- 
ral Haddick,  Suwarrow  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men^_Asthe  forces  of  .Moreau  did  not  exceed 
one-third  of  tjaat  ^uoj^er,^  after^.another  conflict  with 
Kaim  and  Bellegdrdes.  ftn  the^25th  of  June,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  Genoa,  About  tiie  latter  end  of 
Vol.  II.  3  L 
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June  the  whole  of  Italy  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  handf 
of 'the  Combined  Powers,  and  nearly  one*half  of  the 
Helvetic  republic  ;  after  which  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
took  placci  that  appeared  of  an  involuntiary  nature  on 
both  sides,  as  they  mutually  waited  for  reinforcements,  to 
enable  them  to  begin  afresh  what  has  been  emphatically 
denominated  their  labours  of  death. 

In  the  space  of  four  months  more  men  perished  than 
was  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  modern  blood« 
shed.  If  we  take  a  part  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  state  that  in  the  Voralberg,  at  the 
attack  of  Feldkirch,  before  they  attacked  the  Grisons 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  there  perished  no  less 

than  •  •  •  .  • •  •  •' £2,500  men. 

On  the  Danube, •«;.,...  .13,000 

On  the  passage  of  the  Rhioe  by  .the 

Austrians,  and  the  capture  of  Zurich  13,50Q 
In  Italy 64,000 


113,000 


It  will  be  found,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  if  the 
sick  be  included,  that  of  370,000  men,  which  the  bel« 
ligerent  powers  brought  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  lost 
full  one-half  of  them  in  the  space  of  four  moths.  Such 
a  dreadful,  and  almost  unexaqnpled,  carnage,  presents  us 
with  no  very  favourable  picture  of  human  nature,  and 
proves,  that  man,  unrestrained  by  reason,  has  all  the 
barbarous  and  ferocious  propensities  of  the  lion  and  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Buonapartes  Campaigm  in  Egypt  continued.... He 
Strength  of  his  Armif  and  its  Disposition... El  Arish  fte- 
dieged  and  taken  by  Buonaparti....The  Army  enters  Gaza. 
....Jaffa  taken  and  the  Garrison  put  to  the  Sword.... 
-Cenffa  evacuaied....  Buonaparte  advances  Umards  St.  J^hn 
jyAcre. 

JL  HOSE  who  have  admired  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Alexander,  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xeno* 
phon^  and  the  fortitude  of  Charles  the  Twdfth,  will  not 
regard  the  valorous  struggles  of  the  Republican  generals 
wholly  unworthy  of  praise.  Massena,  Moreau,  Macdon- 
M,  and  Buonaparte,  were  all  placed  in  situations,  where 
the  slightest  omission  in  either  would  have  led  to  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  his  army :  bow  the  three  former 
acquitted  themselves  we  have  Just  seen;  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  operations  will  permit  us  to/  return  to  the 
latter,  whom  we  left  preparing  for  the  expedition  to 
Syria,  and  who,  it  should.be  observed,  was  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  aifairs  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  rigour  with 
which  the  English  blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and 
pievented  any  intelligence  passing  either  in  or  out  of 
Egypt.  Buonaparte  assigned  a  considerable  reinforce^ 
laent,  under  Davoust,  to  General  Desaix,  who  had  pro- 

,  ceeded  into  upper  Egypt,  with  orders  to  drive  the  Mame- 
lukes beyond  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  then  ordered 
the  departure  of  his  own  army.  This  force  consisted  of 
the  divisions  of  General  Kleber,  who  had  under  his  com* 

*  mand  Generals  Verdier  and  Junot,  a  part  of  two  demi- 
brigades  of  light  infantry  and  of  the  25th  and  75th  of  the 
line ;  of  the  division  of  General  Regnier,  who  had  under 
his  orders  Geperal  Legrange,  with  the  9th  and  the  85th 
demi-brigade  of  the  line ;  of  the  division    of  General 
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Xasne,  who   had  under    his  direction   Generals  Ytmx, 

'Kobin,  and  Ramb9ajr>  with  a  party  of  the  22nd  demi- 

brigade  of  light  infantry  and  of  the  13th  and  69th  of  the 

line*;  ot  (tie  division  of 'General  Bon,  under  whose  orders 

were  pfaced  Rampon  and  Vied,  with  a  part  of  the '4th 

"  demi-brigad'e  of'light  mfantry,  and  of  the  18th  and  SlSod, 

demi-brigacJ^s  6f  the'  line;  of  the  divisioli  of  General    • 

Murat,   with'  Q()0  'cavalry,  accompanied  by  four  light 

4-pounders.    The  artillery  was  commanded  by  Geoeral 

•.  . .  Xfaumartin^  and  the  engineers  by  General  Caffarelli  ^  the 

,  park  of  artillery  consisted  of  four  12-ponnders,  three  8- 

pounders,  five  howitzers,  iand  three  5-inch  mortars  ;  there 

,  .;  were,  besides,  attached  to  each  division  two  S'pouiiden, 

i,^,  two  6- inch  howitzers^  and  two  3-pOlitiders.     To  the  guide 

...  .  parties^  cavalry  arid  infantry,  w^re  allotted  four  8-pouaders 

.  ;.  .and  t^o  fiCipch  howitzers.    The  different  corps  consti* 
;  ;    tu ted  aa  army  of  about  10,000  tneft.  '        -   .        >. 
.,.  ......  The  ipth  demi-brigade,'theSrd  battalions *0f  the. demi- 

a.J:  .brigades  on*  the  Syrian  expedition,  the  marine  legion, 
t.;   ;,the  depots  .of  the  cavalry  corps,  and  the  Maltese  legion, 
were  partly  stationed  at  AleiiandHa,  Damietta,  and  Cairo, 
,.    .;  as  gairisons^  or  formed  into  miivedble  columns,  to  retain 
;        the  provincesof  Lower  Egypt  in  obedience,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  Arabs.     The  commands  in  the  other 
provinces  were  entrusted  to  G'en'erals  Beillard,  Lannusse, 
Zayoncheck,  Fugiers,  Le  Cleic,  attd'the  adjutant-general 
Almeyrac.     Citizen  Poussielgdej  chiief  financial  adminis- 
trator, remained  at  Cairo;  the  bay  mas  tisr- general  of  the 
army,   Estire,  accompanied   the  e^^pedition.     The  com- 
mand at  Alexandria  was  oiie  of  very  great  importance,  it 
cogld  not  properly  be  trusted  but' to  an  officer,  who,  to  a 
thoroqgh  knowledge '  of  artillfefy,  ^dded  that  of  engineer- 
ing and  of  military  science  in  general ;  that  fortress,  on 
account  of  th^  distance  of  Budnaparte,  was  sdmost  inde- 
pendent of  him,  in  a  milTtar^" and  administrative  point  of 
view  ;  added  to  these  consideration^,  the  English  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  symptoms  of  the  plague  were 
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beginning  to  appear':  dt  length  the  general  of  brigadei 
Marmonty  a  young  officer  of  family  and  fortune,  .who 
xnarriecf,  a  short  time  before  the  expedition,  the  daughter 
of  M.  Peregaux,  an  eminent  'banker  ac,  Paris^  received 

.  that  important  command. 

Buonaparte  ordered  the  adjutant  general  Alme}Tac,  to 
Whonfi  the  command  of  Damietta  was  entrusted,  to  expe- 
dite the  fortifications  of  that  pla^e,  and  to  transport,  with- 
out delay,  the  stores  and  provisions  across  the  Lake 
Menzale  to  the  port  of  Tineth,  whence  they  were  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  magazines  at  Cathieh,a  march  of  about 
five  hours.  Some  pieces  of  battering  cannon  were  neces- 
sary for  the  reduction  of  Acre,  in  case  of  resistance  ;  to 
bring  them  by  the  way  of  the  Desart  was  impracticable ; 
they  were  ordered  to  be  put  on  board  a  squadron  of  four 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  PeiTee>  which  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  road  of  Alexatidria,  and  conveyed  by  sea,  in 
defiance  of  the  English  cruisers  :  this  was  a  hazardous 
project,  but  nothing  more  would  be  lost  by  the  fleet  being 
taken  to  England  now,  than  if  it  lay  in  p6rt  till  the  ene- 
my might  capture  it  there. 

Buonaparte  ordered  the  admiral  to  cruise  off  Jaffa,  and 
to  keep  up  a  cooimunication  with  the  army ;  he  calcU"* 
Jated  upon  their  arrival  within  a  given  time.  Tbeutmost 
diligence  was  used  at  Cairo  in  collecting  the  necessary 
number  of  camels  and  mules  for  conveying  the  field  artiU 
lery,  the  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  necessary  for  the  passage 

.  of  an  army  through  the  Desart. 

General  Kleber  was  ordered  to  embark  with  his  divisi* 
onat  t)amietta,  the  French  being  then  complete  masters 
of  the  navigation  of  Lake  Menzale,  and  to  proceed  acros? 
the  lake  to  Tineth,  and  from  thence  to  march  to  Cathieh, 
where  he  was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  4th  of  February- 
General  Regnier  quitted  Belbeis,  with  his  et&t-major,  ori 
the  23rd  of  January  and  arrived  at  Cathieh  on-  the  4th  of 
February;  where  he  joined  his  advanced  guard;  the  6th 
he  marched  for  El-Arish,  which,  together  with  the  fort. 
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was  occupied  by  aboat  2^030  troops  of  ibe  Pacha  of  Acre : 
General  Legrange,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  General  Regnier*s  division.     On  the 
8th  of  February  when  approaching  the  Fountains  of 
Messondiat,  he  perceived  a  party  of  Mamelukes,  but  these 
were  soon  dispersed.     He  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  near  the  sea,  and  fronting  El-Arish ; 
the  next  day  he  advanced  rapidly,  and  took  possession  t>f 
some   sand-hills,    which    command    El-Arish,   on   these 
heights  he  took  a  position  and  planted  his  artillery.    Hie 
operations  were  speedily  commenced ;  General  Regnier 
caused  the  charge  to  be  beat,  when  the  advanced  g[oard 
advanced  rapidly  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  village,  which 
was  attacked  by  Regnier  himself  in  front.     Nolwith« 
standing  the  advantageous  position  of  the  enemy,  in  i 
village  situated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  which 
are  a  few  houses  built  with  stone  and  covered  by  the  fort; 
notwithstanding  a  most  obstinate  resistance  and  a  galling 
fire,  the  village  was  carried  by  the  bayonet,  the  enemy 
retired  into  the  fort,  and  barricadoed  the  doors  wkh  so 
much  precipitation,  as  to  exclude  about  300  men,  who 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    General  Regnier^ 
on  the  same  evening,  blockaded  the, fort  of  El-Arish; 
soon  after  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  discovered 
on  the  route  from  Gaza,  which  were  escorting  a  convoy 
of  provisions  for  El-Arish  ;  this  reinforcement  contiDU- 
ally  increased  till  the  13th  of  February,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes, emboldened  by  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced,  and  pitched  their  tents  within  half  a  league  of 
El-Arish,  on  a  plain  covered  by  a  very  steep  ravine,  where 
they  considered  themselves  safe  from  attack. 

In  the  meantime  General  Kleber  arrived  with  part  of 
his  division.  In  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of 
February,  a  party  of  General  Regnier's  division  turned 
the  ravine  which  covered  the  encampment  of  the  Mame* 
lukes,  rushed  into  the  camp,  killed  a  great  many,  took  i 
considerable  number  of  camels,  horses,  and   prisonersi 
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beside  great  quantities  of  provisions  and  warlike  stores, 
together  with  the  field  equipages  of  the  Mamelukes.  On 
the  second  day  after  this  aifair  Buonaparte  appeared 
before  El-Arish. 

The  General  in  Chief  received  an  express  from  Alexan- 
dria, informing  him,  that  the  EngHsh  squadron,  recently 
reinforced,  had  bombarded  that  city  and  port ;  he  imme- 
diately judged  that  this  manoeuvre  was  only  intended  to 
divert  him  from  his  proposed  expedition  to  Syria,  the 
incipient  operations  of  which  had  already  alarmed  the 
English  and  the  Pacha  of  Acr€.  He,  therefore,  quietly 
suffered  the  former  to  continue  their  bombardment,  which 
{iroduced  little  effect;  on  the  gth  of  February  he  pro- 
ceeded  from  Cairo,  with  his  et&t-major,  and  on  the  17th 
of  February  he  arrived  at  El-Arish,  where  he  was  joihed, 
Mt  the  same  time,  by  the  division  of  Generals  Bon  and 
Lasne  and  the  corps  of  artillery* 

General  Regnier  had  previously  directed  a  slight  can- 
noQade  against  the  fort,  and  commenced  his  approaches; 
but  not  being  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  am- 
munition to  batter  it  in  breach,  he  summoped  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  and  rendered  the  blockade  closer;  he 
had  also  advanced  a  mine  under  one  of  the  towers,  but 
this  had  been  counter-worked  by  the  enemy.  On  th« 
iSth  of  February  the  army  took  a  position  before  El- 
Arish,  on  the  sand-hills between  the  village  and  the  sea; 
Bnonapart6  ordered  one  of  the  towers  of  the  fort  to  b« 
cannonaded,  and,  as  soon  as  a  breach  was  effected,  th^ 
plaee  -wns  summoned  to  surrender.  The  garrison' con- 
sisted of  Amauts,  Mangrabins,  Sec.  all  barbarians,  desti«- 
tnte  of  regular  chiefs,  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  or 
usages  of  war  as  carried  on  between  civilized  nations. 
The  besieged  continued,  alternately,  to  fire  and  parley ; 
at  length,'on  the  20th  of  February,  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  1,600  men,  surrendered,  and  laid  down  their  arms, 
OB  the  sole  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  retire  to 
Bagdad  acioss  the  Desart :  a  number  of  the  M^ugrabios 
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entcrcfl  into  the  French  servicei  In  the  fort  were  only 
found  abont  2dO  hordes,  two  dismounted  pieces , of  artiU 
lery,  and  provisions  for  a  few  days.  Buonaparte  sent  to 
Cairo  the  standards  taken  and  the  Mameluke  prisoniers. 

General  Kleber  set  out  with  his  division  and  th^jcayal* 
ry  from  El-Arish  towards  Kan-jouness»  a  frontier  village 
of  Palestine,  near  the  I^esart.  On  the.2Sjrd  the  head^^ 
quarters  were  removed  from  Eli-Arisb  aqd'  destioed  /or 
Kan-jouness  ;  the  Generatin-Ghief,  the  staff,  &c.^rrivsd 
upon  the  heights  near  that  place  withoiit  receiving  anji 
intelligence  of  General  HIeberV  divisi<^n.  BuQnaparU; 
dispatched  some  of  his  escort  to  the  viiUge  ;  no  French 
troops  had  arrived  there:  some  Mamelukes^  who  were  ia 
the  place,  fled  to  thecampof  Abdallah.Pacha,  which^was 
then  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league»  oo:tbe  rputcjto 
Gaza.  Buonaparte  having  only  a  pit^quet  for.  his  ^9rt| 
and  convinced  that  Kleb^'s  diviision  must  hayj^beea 
misled,  fell  back  townk*d^-JSftnton,  three  leagues  from 
Kan-jouness,  in  th^  Desart.  •  He.there  fouac^  the  advanc*^ 
ed  guard  of  the  cavalry ;  the  guides,  it^appeaiTedi  bad  le4 
General  Kleber  astray  in  the  Desart ;  but  he  stopped  some 
Arabs,  and  compelled  them  to  point  out  the  rig^t.road^ 
from  which  he  had  been  misled  nearly  a  day's  march. 
His  division  arrived  oq  the  24th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  a  distressing  march  of  forty-^ight  hours, 
during  which  he  was  witboitt  water  !  The  divisions  of 
Generals  Bon  and  Lasne,  who  had  followed  the  same 
route,  were  also  led  astray  for  same  time:  th^se  three 
divisions,  which,  according  to  orders,  should  have  arrive^ 

■  jand  moved  on  successively,  thus  arriving  at  Sadton  nearly 
Ut  the  same  time,  the  wells  were  soon  exhausted.  With 
a  laborious  perseverance,  the  soldiers,  who  were  torment- 
ed by  a  burning  thirst,  sunk  wells  in  various  places)  but 
could  only  obtain  a  very  partial  andinadequa^  supply  of 
water.  The  division  of  General  fiegnjer.was  ordered  to 
remain  at  El-Arish,  for  the  purpose  of  piHt tog  rtie  fort, 

^which  is  the  key  of  Egypt  on  tbe.^side  of  Jgy^ia,  into^a 
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respectable  stute  of  defence^  after  the  prisonen  of  war 
.  had  evacuated  it,  and  alsolo  wait  until  the  field  artillery  * 
should  advance.    This  division  was  to  form  the  rear- 
guard  of  the  army  at  an  interval  of  two  days  march. 

About  a'  league  in  frjdut  of  the  village  of  Kan-jouness 
'are  several  columns  of  gran ite,  and  fragments  of  marble 
spars,  which,  at  first  sight,  were  imagined  to  be'  the  re* 
mains  of  an- ancient  monument;  but,  as  the  welb  of 
Reffat  lie  at  the.  distance  of  a  few  toises,.  are  very  neatly 
built,  and  afford  abundance  of  good  water,  it  i&  more  pro* 
bable  that  these  itiins  are  the  remains  of  a  caravansera^ 
at  which  the  caravans  ^ere  accustomed  to  halt,  in  or3er 
to  take  in  water  for  their  journey  across  the  Desart  which 
separates  Syria  from.  £gypt«  The  army  h^d  traversed 
sixty  leagues  of  an  arid  and  barren  desert ;  for  the  habi<* 
tations  at  Catbieh  and  £1-Arish  are  chiefly  clay  huts,  with 
a  few  palm  trees  near  the  wells ;  its  entrance,  therefore^ 

*  into  the  pjains'  of  Gaza,  and  the  prospect  of  the  mouiu 
tains  of  Syria  was  highly  gratifying.  At  the  approach  of 
the  army,  Abdidlah,  who  was  encamped  with  his  infantry^ 
rad  the  Mamel6Ce  corps,  within  a  league  of  Kan-jouness^ 

«    bad  quitted  that  sUtion,  and  fell  back  towards  Gaza. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  army  marched  (t(>^ 
Kan-jouoesa  towards  Gaza ;  about  two  leagues  from  that 
(own  a  body  of  the  Mameluke's  cavalry  was  perceived 
upon  the  heighu.  Buonaparte  immediately  formed  each 
of  the  divbions  into  a  square ;  that  of  General  Klebei 
formed  the  left,  and  was  ordered  to  m/irch  against  Ga^ 
oo  the  right  of  the  enemy;  the  division  of  General  jhm 
occupied  the  centre,  and  advanced  towards  i u  froftt  -  xhm  * 
right  was  formed  of  the  division  of  General  Laso^  »fci^ 

Tt^J?'! Y"**  '^^  "^^bt*,  and  tiirntd  tW  J^.tK^ 

•which  Abdallah  occupied    Generai  Mural,  wiv;  t/,.,  .^ 

Tahy  and  s.x  pieces  of  canm.,,  ^uA^  ,^  f,,^,,  ,^  ,,^ 

^tt    ^"^"^  ^""^^  '^  "^^^  ^^'^ 
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Biorements,  and  their  confusion  was  manifest ;  at  oBe 
« time  they  suddenly  advanced  and  sneemed  willing  to 
charge ;  they,  however^  immediately  made  a  retrogadt 
movement.  General  Murat  pushed  forward,  but  failed 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  action;  a  party  of  their  rifle* 
men,  however,  were  intercepted  by  General  Kleber's  tlivi* 
tion,  by  whom  21  were  killed. 

The  army  advanced  about  a  league  bej'ond  Gaza,  haT« 
log  established  head  quarters  in  the  town.  The  fort  is  of 
a  circular  form,  about  forty  toises  in  diameter,  and  flank* 
ed  with  towers.  It  contained  1 6,000  lbs.  of  powderj  a 
great  quantity  of  cartridges,  and  other  warlike  stores,  to* 
gether  with  several  pieces  of  cannon*  In  the  town  wer^ 
also  found  about  100,000  rations  of  biscuits^  some  rice,  a 
number  of  tents,«  and  a  great  quantity  of  barley.  The 
inhabitants  having  sent  deputies  to  meet  the  Frenchy 
were  treated  as  friends.  The  army  remained  the  fi6th 
and  27th  in  this  quarter.  Buonaparte  employed  himself^ 
during  that  interval  in  organizing  a  system  of  civil  and 
military  government  for  the  town  and  district;  he  formed 
a  divan,  consisting  of  the  principal  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  the  'place.  On  the  28th  the  army  advanced  towards 
,  Jafl^a,  where  the.  Mamelukes  and  Turks  were  collecting 
<  their  forces.  The  escorts  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
forwarded  from  the  nntgazines  at  €athieh,  were-at  this 
time  several  day^  march  in  the  ^ear  of  the  army ;  but  the 
stores  which  bad  been  abandoned  at  Gaza,  enabled  the 
army  to  advance. 

The  Desart,  which  lies  between  Gaza  and  Jafla,  is  an 
immense  plain,  on  which  are  numerous  moving  sand-hills, 
that  render  the  march  of  cavalry  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 
The  camels  advanced  slowly,  and  with  pain ;  and  the  army 
was  obliged,  in  the  space  of  about  three  leagues,  to  change 
the  artillery  horses  three  times.  On  the  1st  of  March  thf . 
army  rested  at  Ezdoud,  and  the  2nd  at  Ramieh,  a  town 
inhabited  for  the  greater  part  by  Christians;  a  quantity 
•f  biscuit  was  found  there/ which  the  enemy  had  not  time 
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to  remove,  and  nfarlj  ^  much  was'fotind  at  the  village  ' 
of  Lidda.  The  hords  of  Arabs,  who  hovered  about  these  . 
villagesi  for  purposes  of  plunder,  took  flight  on  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  French ;  the  advanced  guard,  which  con- 
sisted of  General  Klfeber's  divisioo,  arrived  before  JaiTa: 
the^enemy,  on  his  approach,  retired  into  tlic  body  of  the 
place.  The  other  divisions,  and  the  cavalry  arrived  899a 
nfter  General  Kieber's  division,  and  the  cavalry  were  or« 
dered  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  river  Lahoyii,  aboot 
two  leagoes  on  the  route  to  Acre,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  siege  of  Jaffa.  The  town  was  invested  Uy 
the  divisionrs  of  ^^^erals  Bon  and  Lasne. 
-  Jflfia  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  destitute  of  a  fosse; 
it  is  flanked  by  towers,  in  good  condition,  on  whichr cannon, 
were  mounted.  Towards  the  sea  are  erected  two  forts, 
which  command  the  port  and  road.  The  point  of  attack 
fixed  on,  was  to  the  South  of  the  town,  against  the  higHest 
and  strongest  part  of  the  works.  Jn  the  night  between 
the  4th  and  5th  the  trenches  were  opened,  a  battery  in 
,  breach  was  constructed,  and  two  counter  batteries,  against 
the  square  tower,  the  most  commanding  part  of  the  whole 
ixont  of  attack.  A  battery  was  also  erected  to  the  North 
of  the  place,  ih  order  to  eflSect  a  diversion.  The  whole 
.  of  the  6th  and  6th  were  employe^  in  advancing  and  com- 
pleting the  works.  The  Mamelukes  made  two  sorties,  but 
were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 

On  the  6th,  at  day»break,  the  cannonade  commenced, 
and  at  four  o'clock  the  breach  made  was  deemed  practi- 
cable. An  assault  was  ordered.  The  besieged^  at  dif- 
ferent times,  made  great  eflbrts  ;  but,  a  breach  being  ef- 
fected, and  the  division  of  General  Lasne  drove  them 
from  roof  to  roof,  and  from  street  to  street ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  gained  possession  of  two  forts.  The  division 
of  General  Bon,  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  false 
Uttacks,  now  entered  the  town  near  the  port.  The  garri- 
son continued  to  defend  themselves  desperately,  and,  re- 
fusing to  lay  down  their  arms,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  it 
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consisted  of  about  12,000  Tarkhh  gunners^  about  %^00 
Maugrabihs  or  Aruauts.    Three  hundred  Egyptians,  who 

•  had  surrendered,  were  sent  to  Egypt,  The  loss  of  the 
French  army  was  infconsiderable.  , 

•  When  the  French  became  masters  of  the  town  and 
forts,  the  command  of  the  place  was  given  to  General 
Robirt,  who  succeeded  in  extinguishing  those  disorders 
which  naturally  follow  aii  assault,  especially  when  ob- 
stinately resisted.    The  inhabitants  were  protectedf  as 

'  ^  as  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  oonquerors:  they  re« 
turned  to  their  respective  habitations,  and  on  the  7th 
otder  was  restored.  In  the  place  was  fouiid,  the  field 
train  sent  to  Dgezzar  Pacha,  by  the  Grand  Seignior, 
which  consisted  of  40  pieces  of  artillery,  cannon,  or  large 
howitzers;  and  21  guns,  brass  or  iron*  In  the  port  were 
15  small  trading  vessels.  Buona^arl^  gaVe  the  necessary 
orders  foi  putting  the  town  and  port  in  a  proper  state  ef 
defence ;  and  also  for  establishing  an Jbospital  and  /naga* 
cines. '  He  constituted  a  divan,  consisting  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Turks  of  the  place;  and  sent  orders  to  the 
Admiral,  Perrbe,  to  sail  immediately  from  Alexandria, 
with  the  three  frigates,  and  to  repair  to  Jaffa.  This  port 
was  intended  to  be  the  depot  of  every  article  that  should 
be  received  from  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  As  the  place 
was  rather  exposed  to  descents  and  incursions.  Buona- 
parte"" entrusted  the  command  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gress^er,  syi  officer  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  lnra«> 
very ;  but  he  soon  died  there,  of  the  plague.  '  . 

On  the  15th  of  March  General  Kleber  was  encamped 
at  Misky,  in  front  of  the  position  which  he  had  tak^n  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of  Jafla.  The  divisions 
of  Generals  Bon  and  Lastie,  as  well  as  the  head  quarters,' 
removed  from  Jaffa  and  joined  the  advanced  guard  at 
Misky  ;  the  army  mhrching  onward  to  Zeta,  the  advanced 
guard  observ.ed  a  corps  of  chivalry.  Abdallah  Pacha,  it 
appeared,  had  taken  a  position,  with  2,000  cavalry,  on  the 
heights  of  Korsum,  having  on  bis  left  a  body  of  about 
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10,000  Tarksy  who  occupied  a  more  ekTated  situation. 
The  object  of  the  Pacha  was  to  cheek  the  progress  of 
^e  army,  and,  by  taking  a  position,  on  its  flank,  to  force 
it  to  an  action  among  the  mountains  and  defiles  of  Na* 
plouz,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  its  march  to  Acre* 
The  divisiotis  of  Generals  Bon  and  Kleber  were  imme* 
diately  formed  in  squares,  and  advanced  against  the  ca* 
valry,  who  fled  from  the  contest.  General  Lasne's  divi- 
sion  was  ordered  to  march  towards  the  right  of  Abdallah'i 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  its  communication 
with  the  rest,  and  compeling  him  to  retreat  at  once  either 
to  Acre  or  Damascus.  .  This  division,  borne  away  by  -its 
ardour,  pursued  the  Pacha  into  the  heart  of  (he  moun« 
tains  and  defiles,  and  attacked  the  Naplouzin  force  with 
such  vigour  as  to  put  it  entireljr  to  flight;  the  light  in* 
fantry  pursued  with  ahicrity  so  far  in  front  as  to  oblige 
the  general  to  send  them  repeated  orders  to  desist  from 
a  pursuit  attended  with  ho  advantage ;  they,  at  length, 
obeyed,  and  the  Naplouzians,  regarding  this  retrogade 
movement  as  a  retreat,  pursued,  in  their  turn,  the  light 
infantry ;  being  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  advaiw 
tageous  situations  among  the  mountains,  they  fired  upon 
the  French  with  great  eflect.  The  division  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  draw  the  Naplouzians  from  the  mountains. 

On  the  15th  the  French  lay  all  night  under  arms,  near 
the  tower  of  Zeta.  The  1 6th  of  March  the  division  of 
General  Kleber  advf^nced.to  Caifia,  which  was  abandoned 
on  his  approach ;  about  20,00P  rations  of  biscui^  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  rice,  was  found  in  the  place.  Cnifla  is 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  flanked  by  towers,  a  castle 
defends  the  road  and  port;  a  tower,  bjj^ilt  with  embrasures 
and  embatteled,  commands  the  town  at  the  distance  of 
150  toises,  but  the  whole  is  overlooked. by  the*heights  of 
Mount  Carmel.  The  Mamelukes  when  they  evacuated 
it,  carried  ofl*  the  artillery,  and  all  the  military  stores. 
The  French  left  a  garrison  in  the^castle^  and  on  the  17th 
proceeded  towards  St.  John  d'Acre.    This  roads  were  iji 
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Tery  bad  condition^  and  the  weather  foggj,  so  that  it  vmi 
▼ery  late  when  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
which  runs  at  the  diitance  of  1^500  toises  from  the  place, 
through  marshy  grounds^    The  passage  was  dadgerous 

■  4 

to  attempt  during  the  night,  as  the  c^avalry  and  infantry, 
on  the  opposite  bank^  appeared  in  great  force.  General 
Andreossy  was,  notwithstanding,  dispatched  to  examine' 
the  fords ;  he  passed  with  the  9nd  battalion  of  the  4th 
light  infantry,  and  took  possession,  at  night  fall,  of  aa 
eminence  overlooking  an  entrenched  camp.  Bessiere, 
ehef'de'brigade,  ^ith  a  party  of  the  guides,  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  took  a  position  between  the  works,  and  the 
river  of  Acre, 

During  the  night  a  bridge  was  constructed,  over  which 
the  army  passed  the  river  at  day  break,  on  the  8th.  Bao* 
napartd  immediately  led  the  army  to  an  eminence  which 
commanded  St.  John  d^Acre,  at  the  distance  of  a  1000 
toises.  Parties  of  the  Turks  still  kept  their  ground  with- 
^  out  the  place,  in  the  gardens  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 
bu\  they  were  so  briskly  attacked,  that  they  soon  retired 
within  the  works. 


THE   END   OP   CHAP,   XXXV. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Bmorngparti  taka  m  Pontion  before  St.  Jskm  JTAcrt^^* 
SrSdtiCjf  Smith  errioa  im  the  Port  with  an  Emgliak  F^rc€ 
•«..nt  Frmck  upem  the  TreucheiJk^Comtradictorf  AuAmU 
rfSir  MAry  Smith  mmd  General  Berthier  relative  to  At 
Captwre  f^tftf  Fremch  JirtUltry.^Prvgreu  of  the  Siege^^ 
Tyre  takem  if  tit  FremJL^JEmgagememts  at  NazareiK^ 
Battk  ofMomBt  Taior. 

"  JLHC  Enii^ish  had  appcnnlied  dkat  ettterprising  oaval  com- 
maoder.  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smithy  mhiifter  to  the  Porte,  and 
he  had  arrived  at  Conttantiiiople  eaiij  in  Jannaiy.  The 
plan  of  the  Syrian  campaign  luud  been  oonoerted  between 
that  officer  aod  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  British 
forces  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Pa«^  of  Acre 
at  the  lime  that  Baonapart6  reached  that  place.  The 
English  force  was,  comparatively,  small,  but  it  served  to 
encourage  the  troops  of  the  Pacha;  and  it  was  now  diat 
the  French  General  first  experienced  an  opposition  that 
the  combined*  energies  of  his  power  and  talents  were  in- 
capable  of  surmounting.  The  Republicans  were  not  aware 
that  any  naval  preparation  had  been  made,  and  they  took 
up  their  ground  so  near  to  the  water  side,  that  SirSidney, 
who  had  witnessed  their  approach  by  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmely  saluted  them  by  a  galling  fire  from  his  boats^ 
which  obliged  them  to  retire  with  precipitation. 

The  French  took  a  position  on  an  iisulated  eminence, 
commanding  to  the  East  a  plain,  about  a  league  and  thrci^ 
quarters  in  length,  terminated  by  the  mountains  that  li€ 
between  Acre  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  provisions  found 
in  the  magazines  at  CaifFa,  and  in  the  villages  of  Cheif-  '• 
Arms  and  Nazareth,  w^e  made  use  of  for  the  subsistence, 
of  the  army :  the  mills  at  Tanoux  and  Kerdaone  WQr€ 
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emjjToyed  in  grinding  the  corn ;  the  army  had  eaten  na 
bread  since*  they  left  Cairo.  ^ 

Buonaparte,  in  order  to  keep  op^n  the  rotite  to  Da* 
mascusy  garrisoned  the  castles  of  Saflfet  Nazareth,  and 
Cheif  Arms.    Generals  Dommartin  and  Caf&relli  fecon- 
noiiered  the  fortress,  and  it  was 'determined  to  attack  the 
front  of  the  salient  «ngle  to  the  Ejastward :  SaoasOn,  cJuef^ 
de-brigade  of  the  engineers,  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
hand  while  reconnoitring  the  counterscarp*    On  the  SOtfi 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  garden  enclosures,  the  fosse  of  the  old  town,  aod  an 
aqueduct  that  crossed  the  glacis,  in  their  formation.    A 
blockade  was^  established  to  repulse  sorties  with  advan-* 
tage,  and  to  intercept  ail  communication:  the  French" 
laboured  incessantly  at  thfe  erection  of  batteries  en  hrechfi 
and  cross  batteries;  but  they  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  battering  t^nnon,  that  had  been  shipped  at  Alex- 
andria. 

A  curious  variatiion  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  eom^ 
mencement  of  these  operations,  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish commanders,  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  reflections,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  increase  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  naval  and  military  men.  Sir  Sidney  says,  That^  as  the 
French  fired  upon  his  boats  with  musketry,  he  judged 
that  they  had  no  cannon  with  them,  and^  of  course,  that 
they  were  to  be  expected  by  sea  ;  he,  therefore,  detached 
a  part  of  his  squadron  to  Jaffa  to  look  out  for  them^  and 
was  forti/nate  enough  to  reach  that  place  just  ds  they 
hove  in  «ight.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  flotilla  endea^ 
Youred  to  escape :  seven  vessels,  containing  all  the  am- 
munition, platforoM,  and  battering  train  of  artillery,  were 
captured ;  and  only  three  small  vessels  got  away,  which 
contained  Buonaparte's  private  pi^operty :  those  prizes 
were  manned  and  employed  in  taking  the  coast  and  dis- 
tressing the  enemy  by  land.  'This  advantage,  so  import* 
ant  in  its  consequences,  was  achieved  with  very  little 
lofis^  and  was  doubly  mischievous  to  Buonaparte^  as  he 
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«»B  nut  imKedi&ter-  acaouime^  tiiti  j:.  anil  ^u\*^  kt 
CDntiniieD  n.  f^iLi^cLaiio:  c  iii  trail. .  i  Boiu'jteii  iurefe 
arrived  to  Tenoe:  hk  ^wnoi*  prc»**;f  ai»criivt.-  O:  tiu- 
canminscaiiBe  Grsnere  1  l>?r iukt^  .  -n*  ii< «  vrn  i^    ai .  Aciruiint  #i 

"^  l»em£^  infonstic  tua'.  i.  rrri^fi^  uuant'r  u:  biur^-iUM   ixn^ 
THims  iprert    coIiecHiC    £    OamL    luniHjr    tin.    vffsijfi    erf 
seiznur  tucau    auc-  a'    tu^    :>ai2»^    imt^.    cat7*.irrit;r    ^^rveuj 
xcsaek.  tixa:   uaf   rt:«;Dir   arnvcc    u**rr*  uuu    •^u-^i-.     wJlji 
pravEBioD^  fo?  tiK   anu>'      Iik   cumiijaiiL  «     r^aiiii:   v/as, 
jtroviiiaiiaJiv.    ixitrusfeei'    u     XrfiuiMrr.    otri^tMcuarwt:   ^ 
^iiariniruinttx    afrir^:.     O:    Ui'.  L'liir  <.  tm;ar    'jaun^^uMk 
"WBt  ioKaixi  n.  tiK  tainii    if^iyr*_  xi-rr-t.  k.   li*'  oirtrmi'ii-  at 
Oai£Sb :    w^  xsf^r*:   boui     luiuruirrr.     tua:    »evi;ra    Ijuiihni 
filoDpE  o7  iTi'a:    nruf*^  «uti    j:>yumff  can  uuacHtr< ,  uair.:   ji*^ 
tBcfced  Car£i.  auc  att-emui^c  U'  c^iz^^  1ik  i; author:  %^k«tte:ik 
iluc  iav  iL  tiK    pur:,  tua:    ti*t  Uiff^cfcKuaf-os..  LaniLPert^ 
iiad  iriv*a.   oroe?::  ic  inifi-?*  tij*:  laiiiiiM.-  ic  api/iottei.  v«>' 
natriD  our  rritiiciut  <iitv  siffrvi  o:  t/ppobiuui.!  :   utri:  tuat  uc 
hu!C  ctm'jfXLiiit  V  vxmnz^.mit  piac*:t  th  aHJini»'ACK  wxiy 
izieii.  viif  cutiJi#Mfec  lUi   Ui^rn^^,  :  aur.    tua:  a:  tue  v#»^' 

SIDBieDT  tilt  *nH;iin    tV«»r  Ul.  tTi*r  |#UJttl    uf  iitUQiU^.    Ut  i^ 

upoii  ttiem,  a:  Uie  iieaic}  of  ijjl  wave  uieii,.  iMxru^  aud 
took  pw?K»sioij  u!  u»!^  erf  tu^ir  BiiA#|#f.,  and  ai^u  t  5,'^ 
pomider,  aur  mau*:  ??  p;i*uoers  :  fitraliy,  tuat  tue  jQj^. 
fram  iift  fauwiuier  %i^^at  difwwrd  a/jaiudt  tiit  ulUr  sW|g 
witii  Bu  mvcti  »tH.*<xs»t,  t^ialtl4e%,  dtK^rtiv.iwt  t«»  fiitri** 

Jisfa  cummudofi,  tliu*   M:|>Ui6ed^  ^.t/afldooed   Liu  desim 
acaioirt  Cwfia^  and,  i^^vii  after,  cam€  to  ao  anchor  befnr- 

Tfiest  kiud  of'  iiiibtaUiiieDts,  we  fear,  are  tco  common  • 
9X1^,  if  ve  accej>t  tbe  uarrative  of  Sir  Sidney,  as  more 
entitled  to  credit  ifi  thi«  iiwta/jce,  it  is,  because  the  Freochi 
ofEcert  hare  sported  w  ith  their  repataiion  so  much,  in 
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their  details  of  this  expedition,  that  they  have  forfeited 
«ll  claim  to  belief ! 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  26th  of  March  :  the 
Turks  made  a  sortie,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  the 
batteries  in  breach  and  the  cross  batteries  were  com- 
pleted. On  the  28th  field-pieces  only  were  used  to  batter 
the  tower  in  the  line  of  attack.  About  three  in  the  even- 
ipg  a  breach  was  made ;  at  the  same  time  a  mine,  which 
was  pushed  under  the  counterscarp,  was  sprung,  which 
did  little  execution.  The  breach  was  deemed  as  practi- 
cable as  that  of  Jaffa ;  but  the  French  grenadiers  had 
not  advanced  far  when  their  course  was  arrested  by  a 
fosse,  15  feet  deep,  connected  with  a  good  counterscarp. 
The  fire  from  the  place  was  terrible:  the  adjutanu- 
general,  Escale  and  Lagnier,  were  killed.  An  impulse  of 
terror,  for  a  moment,  unaccountably,  affected  a  number 
of  the  Turks  ;  they  fled  towards  the  port,  bul  soon  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  breach,  which  the  French  grenadiers 
in  vain  attempted  to  mount,  its  height  being  near  10  feet 
above  the  rubbish.  This  circumstance  afforded  the 
Pacha  time  to  rally  his  forces  and  to  ascend  to  the  para- 
pet of  the  tower,  whence  they  showered  down  stones, 
grenades,  and'combustible  materials,  upon  the  assailants. 
A  platoon  of  French  grenadiers,  who  arrived  near  the. 
foot  of  the  breach,  were  unable  to  advance,  and  obliged 
to  return  to  the  trenches. 

The  taking  of  Jaffa  inspired  the  French  army  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  that  induced  them  to  regard  the 
works  at  Acre  as  of  little  importance ;  th,ey  seemed  to 
consider  as  an  ordinary  field  operation,  a  siege  which  re- 
quired all  the  resources  of  the  military  art ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  were  destitute  of  the  artillery  and  the  ammunition 
necessary  for  the  attack  of  a  place  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
flanked  by  strong  towers,  and  environed  by  a  fosse,  with 
a  scarp  and  counterscarp.  The  besieged,  elated  at  the 
«flfect  of  their  resistance,  made,  on  the  30th,  a  spirited 
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srtrtie,  but  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to  retire  within  their 
.walls. 

Oq  the  1st  of  April  a  frigate  anchored  in  the  road  of 
"Caiffa.  The  chej-d'escadrou,  Lambert,  knew  the  flag  to 
be  Turkish;  he  prevented  his  men  from  appearing:  the 
frigate,  ignorant  that  CaifFa  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  sent  her  long-boat  on  shore,  with  the  officer 
second  in  command,  and  120  men;  they  landed  with 
composure,  but  Lambert  surrounded  them  with  his  soldi* 
ers  and  mjade  them  prisoners. 

The  British  ships  hiid  been  driven  from  Acre  by  a  storm, 
which  occasioned  the  Turks  to  be  left,  for  some  days, 
alone  in  the  combat :  it  happened  fortunately  for  them, 
that  previous  arrangements  laid  Buonapart6  under  the 
necessity  of  drawing  oflf  a  great  part  of  his  force  about 
the  same  time. 

>Dgezzar  had  sent  his  emissaries  among  the  Naplou- 
zians,  and  to  the  cities  of  Sidon,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo  ; 
and,  with  them,  considerable  sums  of  money,  to  induce 
all  the  Mussulmen  in  those  parts,  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  to  rise  en-masse^  for  the  purpose,  as  express- 
ed in  the  firmans,  of  combating  the  infidels.  This  mea-> 
sure  produced  a  considerable  effect;  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  assembling  at  Damascus,  and  magazines  were 
establishing  at  the  fort  of  Tabarie,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Maugrabins.  In  expectation  of  these  forces,  Dgezzar 
caused  frequent  sorties  to  be  made,  during  the  first  days 
of  the  siege,  which  the  French  supposed  to  be  with  a 
view  of  facilitating  the  entry  of  those  forces,  Buonaparte 
therefore,  was  anxious  to  effect  a  breach  before  their  ar- 
rival. He  ordered  that  a  lodgement  in  the  tower,  wherein 
a  breach  had  been  made,  should  be  attempted;  but  the 
Turks  had  filled  the  breach  in  such  a  manner  with  sand- 
bags, timber,  and  bales  of  cotton,  that  the  effort  was  im- 
practicable; and,  for  want  of  some  battering  cannon,  and 
a  sufficient  stock  of  ammunition,  he  was  unable  to  com- 
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oience  a  new  attack.  In  the  meantime  he  laboured  to 
establish  a  mine  under  the  tower,  to  blow  it  up,  which 
wolild  have  laid  open  the  place.  This  was  an  undertaking 
of  great  importance ;  but  the  Turks  made  frequent  sor- 
ties, and  hindered  the  operation. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  place  would  not  be  taicen 
bja  coup-dc-main ;  and  Buonaparte  saw  that  he  must  use 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  reinforcements  reaching 
the  town.  General  Vial  was  dispatched  to  Tyre,  where 
the  inhabitants  had  armed  in  favour  of  the  Pacha,  with 
orders  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  He  arrived, 
after  a  march  of  eleven  hours,  through  roads  impassable 
to  artillery,  and' discovered,  on  entering  the  plain,  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  of  two  temples.  At 
the  approach  of  his  force,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed,  . 
and  took  to  flight;  he,  however,  quieted  their  appre^ 
hensions,  by  promising  to  protect  them;  and,  having 
left  a  garrison  of  200  men  to  guard  the  place,  he  quitted 
Tyre  on  the  5th  of  April.  ^ 

Buonaparte  was  informed,  by  some  Christians  from 
Ihimascus,  that  a  considerable  forces  composed  of  Mame- 
lukes, Janizaries  of  Damascus,  Deletians,  Allepins,  and 
Maugrabins,  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Jordan,  in  order 
to  join  the  Arabs  and  Naplouzians,  and  to  attack  the 
French  before  Acre,  at  the  same  time  that  Dgezzar 
should  make  a  grand  sortie,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
English  vessels ;  he  wa^  also  informed,  that  some  troops 
had  passed  the  bridge  of  Jacob  on  the  Jordan.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  advanced  posts  at  Nazareth, 
sent  intelligence  that  another  column  had  passed  the 
bridge  called  Jesre-el-Meckanie,  and  had  advanced  to 
Tabarie,  that  the  Arabs  appeared  in  great  numbers  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mountains  of  Naplouze,  and  that  Tabarie 
and  Genin  had  received  considerable  supplies  of  pro* 
visions. 

The  general  of  brigade,  Junot,  was  sent  tp  observe 
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same  time,  directing  a  part  of  his  force  against  the  ene- 
my's camp,  near  Sed-jara,  which  he  carried  ;  the  enemy 
abandoned'  the  field  of  battle,  and  retreated  in  disorder 
towards  the  Jordan,  whither  he  could  not  pgrsue  them 
for  want  of  ammunition.  The  French  then  returned  to 
the  positions  of  Sfifarie,  and  of  Nazareth,  but  were  not 
long  suffered  to  remain  quiet,  as  the  hordes  lately  defeat- 
ed were  joined  hy  an  immense  body  of  Samaritans,  or 
Naplouzians.  The  entire  force,  according  to  General 
Kleber's  accounts,  was  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  but  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  increased  their  numbers  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand,  Buonaparte  learned,  also,  that 
the  country  all  round  waa  raising  to  attack  the  posts 
which  he  had  stationed  in  the  wilderness,  and  determined 
that  a  decisive  battle  should  be  fought,  with  a  view  of  ef- 
fectually subduing  a  multitude,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
their  numbers,  harassed  him  with  a  desultory  warfare, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  his  camp.  lie  thought  that  if 
once  routed,  those  people,  who  were  under  no  necessity 
of  fighting,  would  place  little  reliance  on  the  assurances 
of  Dgezzar  ;  and  that  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  he  should 
convert  many  of  them  into  friends.  lie  was  fully  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  which  would  attend  an  action  near 
his  position  before  Acre  ;  he,  therefore,  gave  orders  for 
making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  attack  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  to  force  them  to  repass  the  Jordan.  The  route 
from  Damascus,,  in  crossing  the  Jordan,  is,  either  on  the 
light  of  the  lake  of  Tabarie,  by  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  at 
three  leai^ues  distance  from  which  is  situated  the  castle  of 
SafFet ;  or,  on  the  left  of  that  lake,  by  the  bridge  of  El- 
INIeckanie,  a  short  distance  from  the  fort  of  Tabarie. 
These  two  fortresses  ore  to  the  right  of  the  Jordan. 

General- INIurat  marched  from  the  camp  before  Acre 
with  1,000  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  was 
ordered   to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the 


order  tO  atiac'k  izk  ihx  rcij  i^e  force  thai  i:ive>:cd  SaiTeu 
and  iifiermatrasTci  io:2,  i^  s-»a  as  praciicaliile,  the  iroops 
under  Geoeriu  KjeSer,  i»ao  -as  crtavv  in  «aiit  of  ivki- 
forceaienis;  ihai  otSicer,  haviac  iaiimniti'd  hi>  intern ':on>i 
of  iiirairg  the  eaemv\  potsi lions  ai  Fc-I:  and  Tahai;c\ 
and  to  ecceaTocr  to  sLLiprlse  ihooi  by  nicat  in  their 
camps. 

Buonaparte  left  the  sic^e  of  Acre  to  the  GcncraU  Kojt- 
nler,  and  Lasne,  and  ^et  out  tr-otn  ihe  oai^io.  \ni:ii  tno  s\^ 
inainder  of  the  cavairv,  the  division  of  General  Bv>a,  ar.d 
eight  fitJd  pieces;  he  took  a  iK>siiion  on  U^e  hei^hi>  of 
Safarie,  where  the  troons  were  ail  ni^ht  under  arms*  lie 
marched  towards  Fonli,  through  the  defiles  which  bnuich* 
ed  amon?  the  moantain>,  and  arrived  at  the  heichi5« 
from  whence  Fouli  and  Mount  Tabor  can  be  sttMx:  he 
perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leas:«es,  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Kleber  actuallv  enira^red  wish  the  enoinv* 
whose  force  appeared  to  be  about  23,(XX>,  ail  cuvuh\v,  and 
surrounding  the  French  troop,  who  did  not  exceetl  '2»<Xk^ 
Buonaparte  formed  his  force  into  three  squaix^s,  one  ol* 
which  was  cavahy,  and  prepared  for  turning  the  ont^ny 
at  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  separate  them  iVom 
tht  camp,  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Jennin.  wliere  thiir 
magazines  were  established,  and  to  drive  thorn  to  the 
Jordan,  where  General  Murat  could  suceesNrnlly,  and 
finally,  encounter  them.  The  cavahy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Le  Turi],  with  two  lis»hi  lield  pit*coii, 
were  ordered  to  storm  the  camp  of  the  MamolukcM|  whil« 
the  infantry  advanced  against  the  main  hotly. 

General  Kleber,  on  the  march  from  hi«t*ump  at  Safari i*, 
had  been  led  astray  by  the  guides,  and  retanh^d  hy  the 
dithcuhies  of  the  way,  and  the  doiiloH  he  had  to  pnHt«t  he 
was  unable  to  come  up  with  the  Mantolnkex,  utitil  lH*int( 
informed  of  his  approach,  hy  their  advaiired  pontH  on  tim 
heights  of  HurmoU;  they  hud  time  to  make  preptulitioni 
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for  his  reception.  General  Kleber  formed  h^s  infantry 
into  two  square  columns,  and  occupied  some  ruins  in  his 
front.  The  enemy  stationed  the  Naplouzian  infantry, 
wiih  two  small  field  pieces,  brought  by  camels,  in  the 
village  of  Fouli :  all  the  cavalry,  to  the  amount  of  25,000 
surrounded  the  army  of  Kleber,  but  without  success; 
every  effort  to  dislodge  it  was  defeated  by  superior  skill ; 
the  French  musketry  and  grape  rfiot  did  considerable 
execution. 

Buonapart6  on  arriving  within  half  a  league  from  the 
scene  of  action,  ordered  General  Rarapon  to  march  direct- 
ly to  the  asftiitance  of  Kleber's  division  and  to  attack  the' 
enemy  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  General  Vial  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Mountains  of  Noures,  in  order 
to  force  the  enemy  towards  the  Jor4an ;  and  the  infantry 
guides  were  commanded  to  direct  the  course  of  the  re- 
maining troops  towards  Jenin,  so  as  to  intercept  their 
retreat  to  that  quarter.  At  the  moment  the  columns 
began  to  advance  in  their  different  directions,  an  eight 
pounder  was  discharged.  General  KlebcF  knowing  by 
this  signal  of  the  approach  of  the  General-in-Chief,  no 
longer  remained  on  the  defensive,  he  advanced  to  the 
village  of  Fouli,  which  he  attacked  and  carried  by  the 
bayonet;  he  then  aldvanced  rapidly,  towards  the  cavajry, 
putting  all  those  who  resi3ted  his  progress  to  the  sword : 
at  the  same  time  Generals  Rampon  and  Vial  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  towards  the  mountains  of  Naplouze, 
and  the  infantry  guid^es  shot  such  as  attempted  to  escape 
towards  Jenin.  Disorder  and  hesitation  prevailed;  the 
enemy  saw  their  retreat  to  their  camp  intercepted,  they 
were  cut  off  from  their  magazines,  and  surrounded  by 
their  adversaries  on  all  sides;  at  length  they  determined 
to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Tabor;  this  situa- 
tion they  gained,  and  retreated  during  the  night,  over  the 
bridge  of  El-Mekanie;  some,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  at 
a  ford,  were  drowned  in  the  Jordan 
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.  (General  Murat  had  driyeh  the  Turks  from  their  posu 
tion  at  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  surprised  the  9on  of  the  Go-^ 
vernor  of  Damascus,  carried,  his  camp,  killed  a  great 
number  of  men,  raised  the  blockade  of  SaiFet,  and  pursued 
the  enemy  severalleagues  on  the:  route  to  Damascus... The 
column  of  cavalry,  under  the  order  of  the  Adjutant-Ger 
enral  Le  Turq,  bad  surprised  the  camp  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
carrried  off  500  camels,  with  ^11  their  provisions,  killed  ^ 
great  number  of  men,  and  made  250  prisoners.  Whilst 
the  army  remained  under  arms  at  Mount  Tabor,  Buona- 
parte resorted  to  his  usual  modeof  encouraging^be  troops, 
by  representing  those  trifling  advantages  as  a^airs  of  the 
greatest  consequence*  From  this  point,  intelligence  of 
the  recent  successes  were  dispatched  to  the  different  corps 
occupying  Tyre,  Cesarea^  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the 
Pelusian  Mouths,  Alexandria,  the  posts  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  at  the  ruins  of  Kolsum,  and  at  Arsinoe. 

The  Naplouzians  of  Noures,  Jenin,  and  Fouli,  had  not 
*ceased,  sincQ^th^  CQUimencegient  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  to 
attack  the  convoys  of  .tj^^Fr^ncti,  army,,  to  keep  up  a  cor- 
respondence isith  Dgezzar,  and.tp  give  him  every  assist- 
ance in  their  power;  these  hostile  proceedings  holding 
out  a  most  dangerous  example,  Buonaparte  ordered  these 
villages  to  be  burned,  and  to  put  all  found  therein 'to  the 
sword.  Aeneral  Murat  advanced  to  Taborie,  where  he 
took  possession  of  the  warlike  stores  and  great  quantities 
of  provisions,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  General 
Kleber  took  a  position  at  Nazareth ;  he  was  ordered  to 
occupy  the  bridges  of  Jacob  and  El-Mekanie,  the  castles 
of  SafFet  and  Taborie,  and  charged  narrowly  to  watch  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor  was,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  25,000  cavalry,  and  10,000  infantry,  by  4,000 
French  troops;  the  capture  of  all  the  enemy's  magazines 
in  these  parts,  and  their  flight  to  Daoiascus.     By  thfeir* 
own  liccounts  their  loss  exceeded  5,000  men ;  and  they 
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were  at  a  loti  to  coaceiTe  how,  at  the  same  moment^ 
they  coold  have  been  defeated  on  a  line  extending  nine 
leagues,  bo  little  notion  bad  they  of  combined  opera* 
tiont, 

Buonapart6  now  returned  to  Acre,  imagining  that  he 
had  accomplished  great  objects ;  but,  in  reality,  he  had 
been  merely  promoting  the  views  of  the  British  and 
Turkish  commanders. 
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